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‘iTaqi, Iraki, Ranki, Ranki, Raki ‘ — A sub cast® o? XWiam- 
madaa Kalnrira They profess to take their naino Erom the 
country of *Iraq which is now divnlctl mto ^Iriq Ajitni or Persian 
IrSq, which is nearly coincwlcnt wth ancient Media and ^raq 
Arabt, or Arabian Iraq on the lower course of the Tigris and 
Euphrates * According to others the name is only a corruption of 
‘Aiaqi, from * Ataq spmtuous liquor ” In Bihat they at® known 
as Kalal which is merely a I'ariant of Kalwur and (he name by 
which the tribe are known m the Eastern ran]3b * Tlio word KalAl 
18 denred from the Sanskrit kalfajdla Jcalfapata lalj/apdlaka or 
* meaning 'a distiller Some of the KAnkis profess 
to be the deficendante of Persian immigrants but there seems little 
doubt that they are httle more than Kalw^rs who have embraced 
Isl'itn The professed ^(nliammadan members are said, to call 
themselves B^nki while others who call themselves Banki occa- 
sionally for tl 0 sake of trade sink their Jluhammadamsm, and 
reiert to the name of Kalwjr, which mnts their Hindu customers 
better Tlie onlj difference between tl eta is that Bankis fasten 
tl eir coats in Hindu fashion to tho left and Ranlns in Mnhata- 
madan fa-Iuon to the right A B&nki wears a beard and uses a 
tinned water jar (fiadhna) tho Itanki wears no heard and uses 


1 BweJoaleRil eoiiiineB at ^ nap^r aad a Tory conplote note 117 SnjTid 
Kba rndd annaa B KUn Excise Supanotandaiit Asamgarb 

I (Ueacpotamu) mcaas ft level eouotrr bes de tba banks ef a river — 
3nrton,Afol'‘«»'^*a^'* yoitSSfii-jU 

* Rliley 2’ Ibbetaoo ^anjab Ethnej ophy 335. 

4 jj, ® SDt^Mlion to connect the word w lb the EhqiruJ cateebu 

mahor and Mr ^ stey s derivation from kelwifla, one who werkaa Bacbac " Aol 
tls>c. «1 SSo) oqaoUy nnicoab ^ 
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a brass hta. Tbe Itankis in Slirzspnr fix their head-quarters at a 
place called Belbhara, in -tljo Part3bga‘rb Distiict, Trheneo they 
emigrated some forty years ago. ' - 

2, Once upoii a time^ tliey say, a Sluliammadan army passed 


Traditloas of 6 rigio* 


Bclhljata, and tb© soldiers seized a Kahvar 
and made him a ^lubammadaa by force. i 


Ills descendants arc the prcgcnt BSnlds. ' Tliere seems little doubt . 


tliat their conversion occurred in compamtivcly recent times. Those > 
wlio liave advanced in the belief in rgEm regard Hazrat diiaui of 
B.^ghdad as their patron saint. 

S. Those in ilirzapnr certainly bare a tribal council (panc/uijal) 


Tribal orffaaiMtioB and JS said not to bc the case in Azamgarh/ 

tnamage rule*. 1 ^^^ scattered abont in small 

numbers it is not influential. The president, who is a hereditary 
officer, is called Chaudhari. Pormerly, it is said, the council used to 
meet to settle trade questions, but now since their dispersion it has 
become a simple council which meets to settle charges of adultery, 
breach o| caste mice, and the like. Illicit intercourse with a woman 
of another caste is punlshcl by cspuUion, and the 61tender is ^e-admit* . 
ted on feeding the clan on meat boiled with rice (jiulSo) and liquor. 

A. few years ago the tribal council of the town KSnlis 'prescribed 
abstinence from spirits, but the scattered mcmbois of the tribe ^ 
do not carry out this order. If a man seduce a woman of the 
casts be is obliged to marry her by the Nik&h form.* If a woman 
intrigue with an outsider she ig pennanently expelled. Their rules 
of exogamy appear to be a sort of compromise between Hindu and 
Sluhammadan rules. At the last census the iluhammadan Iriiqis T- 
were recorded in fourteen sections Anfi, Angi, Bandi, Bata, KaliUr, 
Fauehambar, Qnraishi, Bafld, -Bangi -or Banki, S^a, Shaikh^ 
Sadiqi, and Zangi. But these do not* appear to inliuenee marriage. ' 

A man may not marry the daughter of his father^e sister Or of his 
own Jmt ibr can onifrj* ddt? uhogdxW-. oi? JaV ciirAn.Tiirk' tmuiV. 

They give daughters as brides into families with which they ore - 
already closely intermarried, but do not take wives from them. 
Polygamy is recognised. 'Woioea have considerable freedom before 
marriage, but after marriage are secluded until they have tUrro or > 
four children, when the restriction ceases. If a man seduce an 
unmarried girl, both are -imt out of easto until their respective 


> sir. J. 7!. S*lO*m«nt SeivrliSO. 
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fathers p\c a tnLil fevt j an«l tb'*y arc th^n inam’M by tlio XiOh 
form and admitto>l to cavte. Girls arc usually married at the n«;c 
of ten and the bojB at fifteen. The marriage is arranged by the 
brother-in-law oE tlie boj-^s father. The consent of the parents is 
cs'tnlial, and the parl'CH have no frceilom of chony, Ko linde 
pree IS i*aid. After the consummation of tlie marriage, the Lridc’a 
father is cspfcted to gue Eomcilung to the bridegroom's father by 
vr\y of dowTj' this becomw tlw property of llie bnde Xo pin ti- 
cal defect arising after mamage m sufficient to annul it, but this 
is not the ease if any defect iu either party winch existed before 
mamage has hcca fraudulently concealed by the relations on cither 
ride. dVlicn a woman is proved to be bahitually unchaste, she is 
dnotced by the council, an^ a regular letter of divorcement is 
drawn up The marriage of widows and divorcal women with 
lea\t} oC the council is permitted, and their children rank equally 
with lho»e of a regular marnage * 

• 1, Starriage of widows w performed by the Qizi readmg the 
tVUijwmTTlipsQi, A’l^ Mom both parties The man pves the 
Janrtte. Widow some jewels and a sheet, niuch she 

puts on Tier father is then expected to feast the clansmen, hot if 
lie cannot oCEord this, he gives them a dnnk of sharbat, aud the 
ceremony is compfeto Contrary to Jluhammadau customs,* the 
lenrato is pernuttod vntU the ordinary rcstncUon that it is only 
the younger brother other late Imshand who can take the widow 
to wife If Iho right of tho Icviratc be not claimed, she can many 
outside tho familj of her late husband In this case the children 
by her late huslnnd remaiD in' charge of his brother, and they mil 
mbcnfc their father's estate. The same rule applies m the case of 
tho Icnralc, with tliis difforencctklt the lonr, m addition to being 
IV trusteeloi'Iiis'uephewB, is, during their minority, entitled to the 
usnfnict of their estate Tbcro is no fiction of attributing the 
childien of tlie levir to the motlior's first husband 

fi. A sonless man may adopt a son with tho consent of his 
heirs lie may adopt his daughter's son 
Adoption • gjj adopted jg alive, a second 


i*Thi!T» •pp«&Ti to lio BO fisrd ralotli&ta dirorced womnn cancot marrv 
witlin tte poriod of ( Idah — Tloglios* IhttvwiflnF ®/ 317 . 

* Tlia rslv Mahimmadan tmcs BmonK wbotQ it appoors to eiut tio tbo 
AfghAca — ElplunntOBo, Kt^sJMnaf Catiil, ICS, quoted tylLetoor* 

ne», Pfoluliono/ Jfamaaei 263, aadths B>lnctia.\Ve«t«imarak,aUloryo/ Human 
jfriTWojf. 511, note t 

\Ot.lIl. H *i 
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not be adopted. A bacbclor, a blmd, impotent or lamo man can 
ndojit, but not an a«ectic. A woman can adopt only by permission 
o£ ber bnsband, and i! a roan adopt a son bis xridow cannot adopt 
a^mn. But sbo can adopt H such adopted son dies, pronded tbe 
property be tbo oeqnii e<l property of licr bnsband. A man can give 
bis only or eldest eon or brother to his brother for adoption. A 
girl may be adopted, j The person, Ivowever, -tisiially adopted is a 
nepbowor 8on*iTi-Iaw, but preference is given to a nephew. In 
defaxilt of a nephew on tbo male side or daughter's son or son-in- 
law, they adopt a sister’s son.’ IE tbe eon adopted pve shares to bis 
brotbeis in tbo property . of bis adoptive father, be can also inherit 
from Ills natural father. But not unless tbe condition is fulfilled, 
or unless bis natural father leave no other son. All ibis is, of 
course, eootraiy tySIubaniajadan Jaw. “An adoptodeonordaughtcr 
of known descent has no right to inherit from his or her adoptive 
parents and their relatives— the filiation of this description being 
‘neitlier recommended nor rccogm 2 ed by Muliammadan law, Sijph 
eon or daughter is, however, entitled to what may he given under a 
valid deed in gift or will. In this particular* the Llohammadan 
agrees with the English and the Umdn with the Roman law/’^ 
If after adoption a natural son be born, be and the adopted son sliare 
.equally. Tho custom of boena marriage pievails/to some estenti 
and in this case the son-in-law living mth his fatUer-iu-lavr acquires 
no rights of inheritance. • . . 

6. A man’s hrirs are liis sons, but the property is divided oc- 
cording to the numbei' of mothers. A father 
cannot daring lus lifetime, nominate - 
particular son' to take a larger share than tint of tbe others. 
When an estate has been hcld.jointly fay a father and Ms sods, and 
is distributed among the sous on the father’s decease, the sons will 
take all the joint estate, moveable oriatmoveqhle, ancestral orRcqah&l. 
Rut any part of such estate which a .particular son has acquired 
by succession frdm Ids maternal grandfather or father-in-law doM 
not come under division. TThm tiwre are no sons, but grandsons or 
great-grandsons, the sliares are allotted according to tbe numherof 
sons of the deceafreJ. If a man die leaving a widow or widows, 
a danghfcer and daughters and brothers with their descendants, but 
• no male lineal descendants within thrar. generations, the iaheritaaco- 


rasoTi Znw Zitrtmrr*, lS73,p. 121. 
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TTill devolve on the brothere, but Ibo widow js entitled to maintcn* 
ance The wi low, however, mil inhent if her late Imsbaud h\ed 
opart from Ins brothers, and she can alienate by sale But if ebe 
become unchaste, her lm'band*8 brethren mil exclude her and ta\o 
the property. A daughter never inherits from the father unless 
during his lifetime he assign her a share b) deed , and she bas no 
right to mamlenance out of her father s estate But by caste rules 
the brothers are 1 eld bound, out of love and affection, to support 
their sisters who are cliildfces widens If a man used fo hvo 
separate from his brothers with his motlicr, and dies mtliont a male 
Imcal dccc^'udaut, a widow, a daughter or daughter s son the m- 
hentauce will dciolve npoa the mother She has a life interest, 
and at her death the nearest agnate mil mhent It seems also 
agreed that when the inheritance pa«ses to the associated brethren 
the owner may by will select a particular brother as his heir 
hen a mfe dies holding property in her own right, the Jmsband 
saceccds The eon of a mdow nho re msmes inherits from his 
father The stepfather supports him till le is twelve years ol 1, 
after which he returns to his father s family A man who retires 
from the world and joins a rehgious order loses his right to mhent 
or to retam I is property, which parses to his heirs 

7 There is no ceremony during pregnancy ‘^Tien partnn 

tioQ IS dilEcalt, the woman is mTen some 
Buth ceremonxea . , , , « i , , 

water to unnk on whicn a Alaulavi has 

hloiTB and over which he has recited some passages of the Quran 
The woman is delivered on the ground After birth a Cliam3m 
midwife 18 called in, who cuts the coid and hunes it m the giound 
whole the child is born Over it a fire is kept lighting ti]| the 
twe'ftli daj On the sixth day the midwife bathes the mother and 
diilA On the twelfth day the whole house is whitewashed and 
plastered, and the earthen vessels replaced On that day the 
mother and child are batlied 1^ the batber^s wife Her feet are 
not dyed with lac as is usual mth Hindus ^ hile she is being 
bathed her women fnends sing On tliat day if the father can 
afford it he feeds the clansmen on bread, nee, and patched gram 
home faniil es who are extra etnet consider the mother impure for 


forty days 

8 A boy IS circumcised lardna) at the age of fire 

or seven The ceremony is done in the 
Crfutaelacn- month Kamzjn Or BarSPJr Sweetbread 
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and meat bolloil with rico arc first offered to God with prayers, 

and then the harbor mahiug the boy stand facing tlio cast peiforms 
tiie operation. Before and after tire hoy prays in a mosque 
Daring tho operation the hoy is gi«a a dose of jna’jfira composed 
of bhang and sugar, Tho wound is washed with a decoction of 
malcoya (? sarsaparilla), oil of jasmine {ekamelt) orcccoauat, and a 
decoction of the leav'ca of tlw «t* tree is applied daily, Tlie bar. 
her receives four annas as lus remuneration and a pice or two from 
each of the friends piesent. After this tire clansmen .are feasted. 

C. IHie marriage arrangements -are made by the hrotlier-in-Iaw, 
^ . or in default of him by some near rela- 

. • 1 tion of the hoy^s father. Then comes the 

betrothal (waw^aai). The marriage follows a year after. They 
have the maimangar ceremony as among low Hindus.* ’ Some 
families set up a nuptial sited (nttfflro), and some do not. In the 
same wav somo auoint the bridegroom with tutmerio and oUt 
others use only mustard oU. Before theprocession starts the clans« 
men are entertained at a feast (bAaltaSn). Some offer on tho wed- 
ding day sweet biead and other choice food to God and Muhammad^ • 
others do not. The bridegroom in a white or yellow dress is 
tnlcen to his bride’s honse on horseback. ‘When the pmcessloa 
.Tenches the bride’s’ door, her relations advance a few paces to rc- 
cave and then escort them to the place prepared for their aecep. 
tion. The QSzi then reads tho NiiJA first over the bridegroom 
and then over the bride, after which the fidencls aro treated to 
sharbat and given a feast, f Next morning the bride’s father pro- 
duces the dowry befois the friends of the bridegroom, and after . 
feasting them the bride is dismissed with her husband. Some follow 
the Ilindn practice of plunging tire marriage festoons- (iaadartoJr) 
into running water on the fonrth day ' after the wedding. Tiiis 
form of marriage is called tAiUi or eherhajtwa, in distinction with 
widow mari-iage, fag4li: ~ ‘ ' ' . ' 

10. The dead ate buried in ibe nsna! IMohammadan way- in a 
burial grunnd known as HsrAwal, “ the place 
Bnrifll. of bones*’. (i«r, iatidt).- The body in the 

grave is covered with boards, over which leaves of the pa!4* 
frondota) aie laid. After tbe-fnneral'sharbat is distributed to_ 
clausmon. Oa the fourth day jko and ptelio are distributed to 


' Fot D/k»tga,pa,n. O- 
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fricTnJs imd beggars. In tbe sacfteTray, on tbc tenth day food 
is distributed in tho name of the dead, an! the clansmen are fed 
on the twentieth day, and again on tho fortieth, wHle money, 
cloth and the articles u«cd by the deceased arc given to a Jfanlavi 
in the hope that the spirit will enjoy them in the land of tho dead.* 
On the Shab*i-bardt every year bread, meat, and the ialaa sweet- 
meat are offered in the name of the dead. 

II. Ilanlds arc Muhammadans* of theSunniscct. Those reside 
ent in villages observe yearly the marriage 
of GMzi JGyin, and offer in his name sacri- 
fices of goals, rams, and sweetmeats. They also worship the Hindn 
goddess BhawahL They maVe pilgrimages to the graves of mar- 
tyrs {tojfyid, a corruption of tiaiid), and offer to them blood sacri- 
fices and sweetmeats. Tbeir festivals ^aic tho Id, Bagiid, martvage 
of Ghazi Jfiyin, and Jfoliarram. Boring the Muhatram many 
* of them get drank. To protect children from evil spiuts they put 
an amnlet (ia^awU), blessed by a Manlavi, round their necks. Tho 
ghosts of the dead arc supposed to visit their fnends in dreams 
naked and to bring disease. They observe the usual Hindn meet- 
ing and other omens. 

12. TTomen wear a nninber of silver rings in the ears and an oma- 
g meat known as potla, nose-nngs 

• necklaces, wrist ornaments, d^arkaua), 

arm ornaments {Jduthan, Mru), anklets (tara, pain). They 
swear by the form Rdmdohii and by the '\'’indhyahnsiiu Den of 
Bmdhicbal; those more under the iDflaence of IslSm on water and 
the Quran. They employ Ojhas in cases of demoniacal poESC^sion 
Tlie effects of the Evil-eye aro removed by the incantations of a 
Muliammadan Eaqir. They will not cat pork and will not touch a 
Bom err Mehtar, or the wife of a younger brother. The more cir- 
cumspect are tectotallcts '-Tboee who bve in cities eat beef, but 
villagers do not. They will cat the flesh of the horse and camel, 
fowls and C«h, hot not alhgators, snakes, lizards, or rats The men 
cat apart and before the women. Brfbre eating they say a grace. 


> Tho prattles of le&TuisuticlesfMrtlia tin of the Cea^ is common See 
Pathma.!!, fn >'or(A dmfnta, tnlfoductton, para. SI Bo qaotes tho 

T»m«* of October J8th,lS65, deecnbisf the foaer^ riles of I.or(l Palmeraton , "And 
ns tho words 'Dost to Dost, Ashet to Ashes.* wore pronounced, the chief monrocr, 
an « i—t yreeions offenog to the dead, threw into tho gtsTe sorerU diamond and 
gold nogs ' 
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limilldh. Tliey uso oplom, gSnja^ iintl tobaoco frcoJy. VTben a 
guest arrives the wowen seize hia feet and weep. This is known as 
Ihentna. Tlien they wash hb feet and give him drink and tobacco. 
They salute in the Jiuliammadan form, a$taldnu ’dlnikant, with the 
reply Wd’alaiiun aisaldm. 1^110 Hindu cats the leavings o! their 
food excjcpt Doms and i^Ichtars. They will not eat food touched by 
a Dom, Chaznfir, Dhobi or Slehtar. 

13. They arc generally petty Bhopkecperg, often selling pipes 
^ , and tobacco and lending money. There is a 

* . -V colony of thorn in the town of Lir in Gorakh- 
pur, who arc influential and thriving meichantsj who deal largely in 
hides and ordinary country prodnec. 

Diitriiulion of ike *2rdq}t aecorSins to the Cemut of /S9i. ' 




0 


jAdok. 


J . 

JadOB.— (SattsVrii r^'^ara). A sept of TlSjpatc wUo claim 
tlxeir descent and name from Yadii, pon of Yayati, the fifth monarch 
of the Lnnar dynasty Colonel Tod callg then " the most illastriona 
of all the tnbes of Ind ” } hntmthc Pan]3b their name lias |jecn 
overshadowed hy the Bhatti, the title of their dominant branch in 
modem times “ Tlie only Iltnda descendants of the Yadiivansi at 
tlic present day arc tho Jidon« of tlio small state of Karanh to the 
TTCst of the Chamhat and at Sahat^rh or Jadonrati m the Ow/ltior 
territory cast of that nver; hat tlio JIiisalmAiis of acLnowletlgcd 
J^on descent form a \cf} large portion of the popniaf ion of Ea«.tcra 

jput&no, from Sohna and Alwar on tho west to tho Clnmbal on 
tho east, and Iron thchanhs of Uic Jamna to Karauh and Sahalgarh 
on tho eonth. Th&'C JIdon MosalmAns aro known as Klunz&das 
and Mgo«. T1\c Yadavansi claim descent from Krishna. The first 
historical name is DUarma F<da, 7Ttk ta descent from Krishna, 
Ilia title Fata has come down to the present Karauh Jt&jas Hts 
date is about SOO A.D. IIis capital was Baj^na, from which his 
descendants were dmen oat by Maliammad Ghon and Kutb ud>din 
Aibak who took Tahangarh in 1196 AD After this the J3don 
ll&ja retired to Karanh and tlience across the Jumna to Sabalgarh, 
but eventually returned to Karaab • 

2 Tbe tnbe in these Pronnccs is now represented by thcItSja of 
Awa in Paxgana Jalcsar of the Dtah District, whoso pedigree is, 
howes*er, somewhat doubtful The family in Jewar of Bulandshabr 
arc known as Chbokarzada, or descendants of a slave girl, and the 
inferior tnembers of the t«bc are called BSgn, as a title of rcproaclu* 
The Bardsir of Agra are said to liaro been given this title, which 
corresponds to BahSdor, by Akbar for their services at tho siege of 
Cbitbor. They claim descent from B£ja Tindp31 of IJayana. The 
Jssawat are aoother branch of immigrants to Agra from Jaysalmer 
and Jaypwr, There appears to be no trace in these Provincea of the 
regular houses {Kolirt) of Katauh — Iladotv, Amacgarh , Iniyati ; 
Raontra ; Bartfln , Ilan Daa ; >ruLund * Some of tbe JSdons, 
such as those m Jlathura, allow widow marriage, and have hence 


> Cnnnlcstani, ArcyuniUtgiealKefiyrtt, "SX , 5, 64]!] 
r lAcbbm&ii Slnli. SutoiidtAaAr ICO.tq 
■faraiiU QatttUtr,iS 
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fallen in estimation. The NSra are raid to be descended from a 
barlwr woman as also tJi© BSgri clan about Bharalpar and 

Banda. Several of the Jat tribes aw also raid to bo Jildons and tho 
SinsinwM of Bharatimr arc predominant among tliem. The Abar 
aUo call nicmsclvcs Jfidona of inferior descent. 

3. They hold the Gangw in particular veneration. They are 
now quiet and \vclUconduct(id,andit may be noted that theirasserted 
forefathers, the Yfidava,areCallcdAbinsakaj or "moffonsive, ^■’in the 
Veda,* 

4, There is by one account a difference between the ' Jiidon and 
the Jadonhausi, tho latter being more lespectable than the former. 
The Jildons are said to ho endogamows, while the Jildonbansi ally 
tiicmsGlvea with the respectable Rajput septs ; but this is, of course, 
denied by the wealthier membere of the sept. 


DtilrihuUon o/ lie Jddan and Jddttiattti Rdjpule aee^rdififf io the ^ 
Centut of 18i)l> 


DWTBtCT. 

JAdOB. 

lAdahuiai. 
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3S 
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S3 
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' 31,905 

31,906 
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14.646 

.934 

14,630 
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8.630 

64 

8,6^1 

Fairukhil'id 





-■ lo6 
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Alalnpuri . 





3,348 

65 

3,103 

Eldtrab . 
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Etah . . 
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11,205 

EareUIj • 
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23 

23 

Badaon . 






409 

403 
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, 
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21 
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10 
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SO 

CO 
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11 
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S7 

2 

SO 
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It 

O 

23 

Allah &Ua . 







CO 

CO 

JLiegi . 






23 

30 

6S 

J&laaa * 
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Lahlpr . 
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4 
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8 

8 

GIlUipar . 






2 

1 

3 

Callu • 
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81 

83 

Atnnigarh * 
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10 
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2 
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15 
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73 
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3 
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“ 



... 

1 

1 

Solt^por . 






... 

13 

13 

ParUbgarh 






... 

32 

32 






43,010 

35,810 

81,450 


Jai8.*“A Bajpat sept fonnd in the Central Duab, who claim to 
derive tbetc natne £tom the old town. o£ Jais in the BaS Batch Dia* 
trict. In Jlatbora they say that they moved from Jais to Bikiner, 
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and tlmt tlicir nnccetar, Jas Hftm, who first settled at Bhadanwflra 
after dispossoesinp tlio KaWre, wiwaloi>cr who had l)ecn‘ aired of his 
disease hy a pilpjriraago to the sacred places at Braj ; in acknowledg- 
ment of the divine favour, lie constmclcd tlie^ RAni Tal at Sunrakh 
and made lua liomo there. The titles in tlio family are Kunwar 
for the elder and Bdbfiiifor the younger branch.* Sir II. Jf. Elliot 
remarks' that their rank may 1« judged liy (he fact that tlioy re- 
ceive in marriage the daagbtcrs of KachhwiJia, Jaiswfir and 
Bachhal BAjpnla.* 

Jaiswar.— A suh-casto of Banyas with both a Hindu and a 
Jaina brancli. Like so many sub-divisions of other tribes, they take 
thdr name from the old town of Jais in the HAS Bareli District. 
Sir II. M. Elliot nolea^ that Qasba JaU is mentioned with dis- 
tinction in the early Muhammadan authors, particnlarly in' the 
ImtAif-i-Ashrafi, or record of the acts and opinions of Ashraf JahAn- 
gtr. On one occasion when this saintod person ansitod Jais itis stated 
that nearly three tbonsand pupils came out to pay their respects. Id 
the Imperial Begistcr also it is mentioned as the chief town of 8 
largo Pargana; and it may bo questioned if it was sot ores at ooe 
ilmo the seat of a subordinate Oorernmest, for in a book published 
at Iicyden in 1031, De Ii»j>eria Afayii tine India f'era, 

the author, Jean de Laet, divides the empiic into thirty-seven 
provinces, of wluch one is Zesswal or JeES^val ; and os them is no 
other in Ins list which at all corrcBponds witli Ondh, or any other 
place in its neighbourhood, wc may, in want of more certain in- 
formation, surmise that Jais may have been intended.’* But the 
place there mentioned is said to lie esast of Patna and has been 
identified by a recent writer with Rangpur.* Tlie ancient name of 
Jais was UdySnnagarJ said to bo derived from its founder the 
Saint Udalik Muni. It was a Bhar stronghold and was. destroyed 
by Sayyid SAUr Masaud. It has been suggested thaf the original 
came of tie pJico xueaat ^*ga«?ea ” (Saas. sdfdiia), and that the 
modern name is only a Persian translation of this — Jde’Ahh — mean- 
ing either *' place of delight” or "place of an army.” 

1. The JaiswAr Banyas are strongest in Aligarh and Agra. 


• Qtowge, Ufolhura, 420. 

' * Suppl«mimtary Olo„ory,B. V. • 

* Suypl«nv*itfal Olojsarj/, a. v, .r<nne<tr. 

« CoJfuHn 1870. p.S4a,»iia sm Oudh aatellftr. ll-.eSs BMinpur _ 

Repert, Si, »<j. 




HiaJo*. JaioM. 


8bubja?)&Dpur 

PilibUt . 


Xalifpor . 
Beuarea , 


Gorakhpnr. 

AzAmgatb . 
Lacknow , 
HAd Borelt . 


J ais war. — (Ke«iident3o£tliGoiii#«»^ ct “ 
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name for the Bhatti, or rather o£ one clan of the Bhatti tribe. The 
Bhatti are, however, considered of higher rank than the Jaiswar, the 
latter hairing intermarried with spurious Hajputs. JIany of them 
are now known ae Gujors. There is another sept in the Central 
Dnab known as Jais who do not appear in the returns of the last 
Census. They are said to have moved from Jais to Bikaner, In 
Mathura' they say that* their ancestor was Jasram, who first 
settled at Bhadanwara after difepossessing the Kalirs, and that ho 
was a leper who had been cured by a pilgrimage to Braj. The 
titles of the family are Kunwar for the eldest, Bahuji for the 
younger branch. Sii' H. M. BlUot remarks that their rank may 
he judged by their rcce\%iiig in marriage the daughters of the 
Kachhwiha, Jaisw&r and Baehbal Rajputs, The rank of tlie sept • 
is, however, not high, and they aie said to give giils to the Barg.;Ja 
and B^chhal, and to take gttle from the Bargain. 

Diafridutictt cf JaittrSr Pdjp^ti according to th< Ctntut cf JS91. 


District. Naabse. 11 District. Koaber. 
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Jalali — A class of Mnhammadan Taqlrs who tale their name 
from their ' founder Sayjud JaUl-ud-din, who was a intne of 
Ttulh&ra and a pnpit of Dahawal Ilaqq, the Sahrwardi $amfc of 
ilultan, whose shrme is at Uchh m Bahawalpur territory This 
teacher/* says Mr Maclogan,' “was himself a stnet follower of 
the law, hut hi3 followeiB who call them'selrcs Jalalis aro in many 
ways had ‘sliders They pay httle attention to pro} er They o^e 
large quantities of and are ^ven to eating snales and 

scorpions They 6ha^ e their hcards, moustaches and ej e trows, and 
wear only a small scalp lock (eiofi) on the right sule of the head 
They ate branded with a special mark on the right shoulder, wear 
gWs armlets, I ave a woollen cord louud their necks, a cloth on 
tlievr heads, and arc a vagabond set wiUi no fixed dwelling-places 
There ts a «ecUon of the order known as the Chahl Tan, or * Torty 
-Bodies,* who are said to be derived from a luckless woman who, 
wishing to bo a mother, swallowed forty philties instead of one, and 
thus produced forty children in place of one only The Jalalis are 
said to he strong in Central Asia** 


of the /aldtis aecorrfiBy h the Crasas of 189] 


DtavatcT 

Kustber 

PiaVBJCT 

Kambat 

Pthra DAn 

n 

Pdibbtt 

17 

Sjhdranpur . . 

431 

Allababdd 

86 

Maz&QuiiAgitf , . < 

606 

Qb&zipar • , 

10 

AWerut < • « 

478 

Gorakbpor . 

4 

llQlanJetidir • . . 

278 

Casti . • . 

1 

farrDkbdbdd • . 

U 

Azamgarh 

636 

t.t&nah . , , 

C 

Tardi 

S-1 

Wab 

43 

Lncknoir. . 

33 

Pareillj . . , . 

91D 

Stlapar « • 

87 

P.jao* . 

424 

Babt&vh • . 

43 

blor&ddbbd . 

ghlbjablnpot . . . 

176 

Ddrataulu • « 

jl23 


Tot.*t 

3 771 


> Cmtu n^pore, 195 si 
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Jangama.— (Sanskrit jat^gama, "mown".”)— A Saira ord«r, 
\7hoaroa!so callc«lLinga*<JtiSri, because tliey wear a miniature Iingam 
on tlio breast or erm. lu tbo Paujlb tlioy are reganletl os a class 
oE Jogis nho wear brass flowers in tlicir cars instead of tbo ordinary 
tnundra earrings. It is said that when SKti nt bis marriage desired 
to yivo alms to tbo tir&UmanB, no Urfibman appeared j tbo god 
UiorouiKin tore open bis leg {janga, jangha) and produced there- 
from a man Called •langatna, to nliom bo gnvo bU alms. "Theta 
Jang.'unas arc looked oa as BrAhmans, and are said to corrosjiond 
witlr tlia Ling&yata* of Central and Soutbero India. TJjcy dross 
nnd live like Jogis ; they beg in tbo bazirs, demanding a pico from 
every shop ; tbey go about ringing bells, they carry peacock fcatlicrs 
in tboir bands and ting songs in praise of Siva.” • 

2. Of tbe sect in tbo lulls 3Er. Atkinson writes — ** Tliey ac*’ 
knowledge the spiritual enprcmacy of Basara (^'rislubba), who was 
minister of Bijjala Devn, KnUebdri BSja of KalyAna, and murdered 
bis master in 1 A. D. Basava wrote tbe Bfisava Purina, and Ins 
nepbow tbo Cbauna Bd^ava Pur&na, which aro still tbe great autho* 
ritios of tbo sect. Tlicy stylo ttwmsctvci Puritan followers of Siva ' 
under the form of a /i/tga, and all others idolaters. They say iliat 
tliey rovcrcucc tbo Vedas and tbe writlogs of Sankara AcbArya, but 
they reject tbe JIahIbhirata, mmftj'ana and BhSga\'&ta as tbe inven- . 
tion of Bt&bmaus. They consider both Sankara Acbirya and BAsava 
ns emanations of Sira. BAsaTa iiimsclf was a Sira Bt^man and 
devoted himself to the worship of Sira under the form of o 
the one ged approachable by nil. lie denounced tbo Brabniane aa 
worshippers of many gods, goddesses, dciBed mortals, ond even of ■ 
cows, monkeys, rats and snakes. IIo set aside tbe Veda as tbe / 
supreme authority, and taught tliat all human, beings are equal, 
and hence men of all castes, and even women, can become spiritual 
gnides to the Jangamas. Marriage is imperative with Brahmans, 
but permissive only with tbe followers of BAsava. Child marringe 
is unknown, and betrothal in childhood unnecessaiy. • Polygamy is , 
permissible with the leave of a childly wife. A widow is treated 
with respect and may mairy agms, though, while she is a widow, 
slie may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, 
nose and toe tings, which form the pccollar gath of the married 


I ^ouer Williomis BntllnuHitfai QR'i SS. ^ 

f MacUgui, fanjiff CeUM 2Eq)«r(, IIC. 
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women. A Jangaraa alwajB retoros n woman’s salutation, and only 
a breach of chastity can canw her to Icec her position Tliey ato 
also called Vira Sana, to <listtnguiflh them from the Aradhya, 
another ilm-ion of the worfluppcrs of IlSFara, who call themstlres 
ile«cen<lant8 « { Biahmans and could not be induced to la} aside the 
BrAlimanical thread, the ntc of asnimjej* srliich requires tho re- 
cital of tlie Gijntn or hymn to the Sun Ilencathe Jonj^maa 
regard this section as idobtors and reject their aFsistanee Those 
who totally reject the assistance of Brahmans arO called SauranjTi 
and Viscislia, The SSminja or ordinary Jangama may take wine 
and betel and may cat m anj one's house, but can marry only in 
his own caste The Visesha is tho Gum or spiritual preceptor of * 
the rest. The lesser VOV.S are addressed to the the Gum and 
the Jangama brother in tho faith The /loya represents tho deity, 
and tho Guru he who Ireatlics the sacred spell into the ear and 
makes the ncop^dc one with the daty, hence ho is reverenced above 
the natural parents *lhc /iwyos m temples are fised there and are 
hence called SlAJrtra , the of Basava are called Ja»/;ama, 

or " able to move nbouV* and tho followers Jangotna or Imng in« 
carnations o! the Ivtffa The Aradhyas retain as much of tho 
Brlhmanical ecretnontal as po?«ibld , they look down on women and 
admit no proselj tes Thej call tlicmselves \'’aidika and say tliat 
the Jangatns are Vedahahyas Tl»c latter declare tliat every ono 
has a right to read the Veda for himself and that the Aradhyas are 
poor blind leaders of the bhnd, who have wrested the Scriptures to 
the destruction of themscUes and others The Jaugama worships 
Siva as Salasm the form found in Ked^r, who is invisible, but 
pervades all nature B} him the Itn^a is worshipped as a reliquary 
and brings no impure thought lie abhors MIya or KSh, who is 
one with \ona, and is opposed to ItcentiouBucss in monils and 
manners Sie aims sk rdicaseirom eart’ifiy’ius'ta’ijy restrain ng ftie 
passions, he Attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage, and 
the placing of infants in the creed, and is, os a rule, decent sober 
and devout. Tiutial is substituted for cremation, and Brahmans 
are set aside as priests 

S. The Jangamas in Benares, who call themselves VJra Saiva or 
Iiingadbin, profess to be the &Ilowci& of VlraBhadra, the son of 
idahideva In this sect are found BrkhmaDs, Kshatnyas, Vaisyas, 

> iltinalajan Gateiteer, II , BS , fiqi] 
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and SOldraB, Sannyieis, and AcUry^. Unlike other Hindu pects, it 
hinds all its members in ft bond of brotherhood. There arcnscetic as 
well fts honsc'keeping members. Tlicy ivill not eat or drink from 
the hands of other castes or foote, but they aroid Dome, Cliamftrs 
and similar menials, oven if they belong to the sect. On the twelfth 
day after a child is born one of the house-keeping (griRattha) Jaojta- 
mos comes and worships a miniature linga with an offering of 
sandal-wood {ehantlan), washed rice {ocAeRhat), flowers, and incense, 
and ties the linga round the neck of the infant. This Unga re- 
mains >vith the child’nll its lifo and even accompanies him to tho 
grave. 'When the child is five years old the initiation rite is done in 
the following way :-~A holy sijnam (riavl-; is made on which is 
placed a sacred water jar (i-alat). Tho Gum or Maliant sits in the 
sr^uarc and his f^et are worshipped with an offering of sandal-wood, 
holy rice, flowers, a lamp and sweetmeats. The neophyte bathes 
and puts on a sheet of silk or, in default of thw, a wet 

loincloth, and smears his'/orohead with ashes. The formula of 
initiation— Offl nanio* 5»c<ty— is whispered into hie ear. After 
this, i£ tho child is intended to five a worldly life, he is kept at home f 
if ho is intended to be an ascetic, he is made over to the Mahant, who 
takes him to his monastery, and for a year or two teaches the rules 
of the Sivft liuga woitlup. 

4). To make him a perfect Jangama he is Initiatetl for a second 
time. A week or so before the day fixed for the ceremony the Gum 
sends an invitatioa to the other members of the sect, and a Bpeeial 
invitation is sent to the Guru of another monastery asking him to 
attend with Siddheswani Ueota. The Gam of every monastery 
has an image of this deity, which is made of ashes and is regained 
as the feiniily deity. ' lYhen all arc present, a square is made in which 
the Gum sits. The neophyte is ehaved by a barber and after bath- 
ing and putting on a silken robe he sits before the Guru. The wor- 
ship of Siddhes^Tara is performed in the same way as the worship of 
the Guru at the first iuitiaiioD, and the same manCra is whis- 
pered again into the ear of the lad, after which he prostrates himself 
thiee times before the Gum, A feast to the brethren follows, and 
the ceremony ends with the presentation of money and clothes to the 
Guru who has brought tho image of Siddheewaiu. After this tlie 
lad is known as idnaku ki mnrti, or "the golden imago, " and a full 
disciple of Ills Gum. 

5. The Guru may Live as many disciples ai. lie pleases, and from 
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among them he choo«e» his enccereor ^Vhen a dj8'*jple is appointeJ 
eaece^gor to the Guru he is calletl Pati, “ Ijonl, ” or Chanti, “ Jlims* 
ter " Sometimes one, sometimes two, persons hold the^o two posts 
■Wlien Iw u appointed successor of the Guru, tlie worslup of Siddl^ 
waiais performed as at his mitiation A humt sacnfice (4om«)i3 
done and ah the members prc«cnt, toUoaingtlwMaliajit who hnnga 
the image of Siddheswara, mark the fomhead of the tandidatc and 
offer him costly presents, and all till down on the ground before 
him 

G Jangaraaa are generaUy wcalt!»y people, and many of them 
own landed property The worldly memboTs of the sect marry m 
their own caste, hut only with members of the sect Tlieir cci-e- 
monics are pcrf« rmed just hte those of ordinary high class Hindus 
Tlw mendicant memhers dress like Sannyasis Some %?car long 
locks Oa/d) , others share their Leads, beards, and moustaches They 
wear clothes dyed in ochroandm the cars of Rud* 

riksha beads They have a mimature hn^a round llio neck The 
Mahant a ears usually a turlxm djed m ochre, and be dctct wears 
shoes, but sandals [Uaraitn) The worldly members may dress as 
they please, the only mark of their sect which they carry is a mini- 
ature haffa ID a small box of gold, silver, braes, or copper, which is 
tied lo a piece of cloth on the seek or right wnst 

7 Tliey bury thoir dead in the following way —The corpse is 
washed and dressed m the clothes womdurmg life Ihcn tlie whole 
t& stneared over with ashes and a necklace of llndciksha beads tied 
on it It la then eealed on a stool in a ntting posture and vvot- 
slnpped as a form of MahSdeva with sandal holy nec, flowers, etc , 
songs are sung before it , texts of the Scriptures recited and musical 
instrumentepUycd This goes on for a wlioleday or more, and large 
sums are spent in chanty. The grave is dug from north to south 
and 18 two and a half yards in length and one and a iinlf yards brood 
On Uic north side steps are made, and on the southern side a small 
room 18 dug with a bricked arth for a doorway leading into the grave 
The corpse, with loud ones of ** Mahidei,a, Mahadesa,” is brought 
into the side-room, seated on a sort of chaii and placed facing 

the north It is worshipped with sandal wood, holy nee flowers 
leaves of the bet tree and ashes In this room are placed all the 
articles which an asectw Jangairutneeds in fais lifetime The whole 
corpse IS then coveted with ashes and hel leaves The room ig then 
cWd with a wooden do 5 r Itavmg the corpse inside and the grave is 

in b2 
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fillwlwp with coTtli. Tlie only imcewlinp' mcmonlcs aro on llie 
Fwontl ainl Uiirtecnth tUy ; on Ihe cwontl clay llw roctnlers o£ tJjo 
Foot arc W j on tlio tlurtoeiitli tlicro U a Fccond feoFt for members 
of tlx) sect as well as for outsulcrs. Sayya<!iljia or '^boJ gifts/' 
which corrcsjxjnd to tlio gifts mado to a MaliSbrShmau at a Hindu 
funeral and intended for the wfo of tlw spirit in the other world, are 
among the Jangamai made to a member of the sect. Orer the 
chamber In which the corpse is placed a montul {lamddkt) is rahed, 
and on it is placed a Unga of MaMdcs*a, wliich is daily worshijipcd. 

S. One of the chief duties of tlio members of tlie sect is to revero 
tlio Mahant like a deity. All orders issued by liim mast at any cost 
ho ohcj'cd. ^^licncvcr they meet him, whether the place be clean or 
foul, tbej’ must prostrate tlicmscircs before him. Tiiey have nothing 
to do with Brahmans in their religious or domestic ccremoaies, Tho-fo 
wlio beg ask only for uncooked food. They begin the name of 
Mah^dvva. All of them abdain from animal food and intoxicating 
liquor. They do not care to look on any one who does not wear a 
necklace of Builrilksha beads; If they cannot wear these heads, they 
mark the forehead xrith ashes. Almost the whole day is spent in 
devotion, the result of whicli they believe will bo nltimatc absorption 
in Sankar or Jfaliideva. They arc respectable people, and particularly 
object to aoj' member of the sect doing immoral acts. 


liittribulian of the Jangama* according to tbe Ceniut of JS9f. 


District. 

MM 

DlltMCT. 

Mambor, 

Dflira . . , 

m 

CRirnpur • • • 


3lBZftS'«roRgsr . . '. 

38 

Lalitpor .... 

31 

Sfearut .... 

29 

Oonfclipar ... 

IS 

nutandabahr < . > 

20 

Osftt .... 


AUgarh .... 

67r 

n&6 Careli . * . 


'Agra . . . . 

32 



Mainpuii . . , . 

17 



KUb . . . . 


Totai, • 

got 


Jangiiara.~A large and somewhat turbalfint Fcpt of KSjpnta 
ohiefly found in BohUkhandt name is said to mean “ worsted 
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in war” {Jan^’iSra), wliicli was denved from tliar defeat Lj 3i3ja 
Iliratniral of BajSna or Shaliib-ml <!fa Ghon One tradition lo 
Jlolulkhand represents them as lianng tli8pos«Cfscd the KatLenjas 
In BiTcUly they saj that when nodet E lo Atahrup Smh thej fir«t 
enlcrtsl Bilaspur, they eipcllcd the Ahirs m 1405 A. D , and in 1570 
Basant SAh drove out the Baojdras and the Bhila ' The Budaiin 
legend 18 that they came under tho Icaderslup of a worthy named 
Dliappu Cham, who»e pugnacitj is recorded in the verso — 

(/4arti, «/>af JHa; 

J}teX trtSH iare Dhoppa Diam 
" Below IS earth, above is Bam ; 

Between is fighting Dliappa Dliim 
Tlxetc arc two dnastons of them, the BUiit or residents in the 
sandy tract, and the Tarai, or men of the Ion lands 

2 In 3h&hjahanpat' they claim dc«cent from the T >mar kings 
of Belli!, which thc) say tliej left in disgnst at the accession of the 
ChanhSna Fno brothers led fire different parties, and the ) onngest 
of the fire crossed the Ganges and settled at Samlhal in the 
Atotidahdd District He had two sous, and one of them went to 
Bulandshahr. The other, Ilansrij, had three sons and th^ moved 
east from Snmhhal One settled on the high land cast of the 
BAmganga, and from him are descended tho Dhhr Jangharas , of 
the other two, who were by a second marriage, one was the ancestor 
of the Tarai JangbSras, now found m Bartnll; and Sh^hjalianpur, 
and the other of the Budaunelan. Some of thcBhdr Jangbiras say 
that tiie ancestors of the Tar3i JangfaSras were sons of a woman 
of the sept and hence their descendants hold a loner rank This 
account is not admitted hy the Tordi Janghdras, but the diffetcnce 
in tank is not denied Thew settlement may be placed in the 
fifteenth century, oi nearly three hundred years later than their 
alleged emigration from Dclln, and their genealogical tables do not 
" support their alleged Toinar descent One of the tnbes of tho 
Barliai claim to belong to them In the Central Duab they 
are closelj connected with tho Chaubans* Tlie Tarai branch permit 
Widow marriage whicbprohabty accounts for their lower social rank 
3 In Bareilly they are rqwrted to take hndcs from the B jchhal 
Ganr Sombansi, R^thaur, Tomar, Bhateli Baikivfir, Panwdr, Bms, 


1 B»UUm4nt Btp«rt, 19 
> Stlttmenl Befart, 59 
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JANOUA, JANWAR, 

Nikumlili^ Dliikrfij Cliandct, Janwar^ awd Gaatam septs ; and to give 
brides to the Gantam, Chauhan, Katljeripa, and Iluthaiir. 


Dislribution of the Jan$kdrttJtSjputs aecordhff to tie Centus- 

•tf 1891. 


Dzstsict. 

Nomber. 

I DwTiKCr. 

Namhor. 

Sahdranpur . 



I 

AtoiAdibad 


121 

Jlccrut • 



P 

ShAjahAupur 


6,841 

Bulandalialir . 



831 

Pilibhit . 


2.3IS 

Mathura . 



670 

TarAi • 


1 

Agra 



176 

SiUper 


63 

ParrukhAbld 



137 

ITanlot . 


613 

Msinpori . 



41 

Rheri > 


2J6 

R((l<rah . 



6 

Xbhraieh 

. . 

1 

Ktah , < 



401 




Rareil)/ • 



6.163 




Budsun . 



0,389 


ToTiL 

21,819 


Jaegra.-'A email caste of dyers and clotb printers found in 
Bundelkhand, Tliey trace their origin to the famous fortress of 
Rintimbilr in the Jaypur State, RSjpntSiia. TJjcy are found in 
large numbers in the native state of Lodi Fatehpnr in Central India. 
They follow the customs of the higher class Hindus and prohibit 
widow marriage. A wife may be put away for taiscouduct and 
cannot mairy again. The lowest caste Lota which they will eat 
pahU is the Nai. They will eat kaehehi only if cooked by a 
castecoan or a Brahman. 

Jaswar. — A sept of Ilajpute found principally ia Ondh. Of 
them Sir C. Elliott^ writes '*'After the taking of Kanauj 
aal the e.Tpulsioa of the Rdtbaurs, tbo earliest colonists Tvere the 
JatiwArs, who settled in Fargana Blogarmau. The Janwars came 
from Ballahhgarh, near Delhi, and colonised twenty-four ril- 
whiob lie partly in the north-western comer of Pargana 
lt2ngannau and partly in the Uatdoi District. SdtaJ and DiSsu 
were their leaders, but Sdtaj would not stop hero and went on to 
the country beyond the Ghigm, where he founded the Kcona IWj, of 
wliicli the Mah&rAja of Balrampnr, through the rebclHon and-TJx* 
(iaciion of the elder braneb, is now the head. DAsu, the younger 


' CAr0n(cU« 9/ Vit49, 33, »<)<]. 
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\>roll>er, TwavtHl O'C liUeot Iliwat,ftTMlwlicTihi6descenilaiitBduided 
tl\«f tw«ntj-foar \iUagC8 into fottr jwctions (tora/), the eldest 
and priiicipalhmncb was called tlie lUnlAna taraf^ or tbe JHnat 
branch. They reecnwl bix viHiges and an equal Bliarc fell to each of 
the three younger branchca, who are nimetl after Lil, Bh3n, and 
Sltlm, their respective heads Tlicse four branches have this pe- 
culiarity that the estate has altrays descended entire to the eldest 
eon, and the cadets arc provided for by receiving a few fields for 
adtiration at low rent rates This is the onlj instance I know of 
the gaddi or entail pnnciple ensting in a small land-holding clan 
One Tillage has Ijcon given to the Cliandels as tho mairiagc portion 
of a Jaawar bride, and one or two have been alienated through 
debts and. mortgiges, but each of the foor branches of t\ic family 
sUll retains the majonty of theve original villagea, and the eldest 
son holds the whole of the lands belonging to his branch 

2. “ Whether it was this uncommon law of primogeniture that 
drove out tho cadets, or whether a younger bod entered tho Delhi 
Bemcc and received the tract as a J5gii, is doubtful, but tune gen- 
erations, or about two hundred and fifty years ago a large branch 
of tliese Janw^rs eettlcd ut tho Pargana of Patchpar Chaurilsi, 
taking tho lands from the abonginul Tbatheras or Lodbas Tliey 
are divided into three branches two of wlueb take their name 
from places— Thabtaya and Sarin, — and the lliird etrangely enough, 
ei*(iet from its original head, or, as the common story goes from 
ti>e murder by two of its chiefs of the eldrst son of tie oldest or 
Farai branch It is called Markaba, or 'the murderous house ' 
Uut the elder branch kept up its supenonty and completely subju- 
gated the other two divisions of the family in the end 

3 “The Janwars relate that their ancestor Banyar Sah, a 
Tta Janwirg of Bah Soiobansi chicftain of Pawagarh on the con- 
r4ieli. gjujg GQjarit, had been worsted in a dis- 

pute with his father and brothers and was impnsoned by SuMn 
Gliijas-ud dta Balhan, of Dclhu He was released by Sultan Jolal- 
ud-dln Piroz Khilji, and ftanng to return to his own country, col- 
lected a lianil of followers and jomed the Governor of Sahraich, by 
whom he was sent against the Bhars and Thirus settled m forests 
between the Rapti and the bills I have not been able to procure 
any exact date, hut if the names of the Delhi Emperors are correctly 
given, that immigration occurred, like tliat of the Kalhans, at the 
commencement of the fourteenth centu”) The advance of the 
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Janwflra was hemmed in hy dente forcstsj peopled only hj’ email 
commnmtice of the lower castee, and it was JIfidho Sinb, tbefcventli 
in dcFccnt from Ibc original mradcry who firet penetrated close to 
tbo present town of Balr3rojmr and expelled Kbanmi Cliaudbari;, a 
carpenter by caste, the bead of the former society," * 

4. In Sitapjir they fix their bomcin Gujar£t and bare a family 

• tree extendJnjj to thirtylbreo ecncrations and 
Ottior J«nwircot<7&!e«. r -i .1 . , i 

iUO ywirs. Another family are said to take 
tbeir origin from tbe famous Janakpur in Slithila or Tirbflfc.* Mr. 
Camegy bcb’eTCs that somo of them are of Dikliit descent.* In 
Khcri they claim to hare been originally Chaublns, and tbeir ances* 
tor,’ Jamni Bhin, was granted in A. D. 1502 tbe post of Cbau- 
dbari with tho right of collecting two pice per JiyAa on all tbe 
cultivated land in the district. 

S« In Silapnr they aro reporied to give brides to the Ganr and 
Tomar septs, while they losually take BAeblml girls to wife. In UnSo 
they generally marry their daughters to PanwAre Vmng across the 
Ganges, Dikbits aod Jidonhonsis, and they take brides from tbe 
Cbandel, Ganr, Chauhdn or Kaikwir cepts. 


Dtilriiuiion cf i^s Jantcir Rdjputt afeordtntf h lie Ctnttts 
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J&t’— An impoTtant agncnUnta\ tube found cbieflj? in tbo 
n’estern part o! the Province in the Meerut nnd Pobill^band Dm- 
Eions and in smaller numbers in tlie Central Daab. 

2. The traditions of the tribe do not throw much light on their 
^ ongin According to one story, at one time 

when Ilimaihal was performing a great sacn* 
fice he inntcd all the gods to be present except Ins son-in law 
?italiadcva IIis wife Parvati heard of this from her husband, and 
was obliged to go alone Wheii she amied she found that no seat 
and no share of the offerings had been allotted to her spouse, so 
she was wroth and thre»v herself into the sacnficial fire, where she 
v.as consumed to ashes ‘When Mahadeia heard of this he was 
consumed with anger, and untying his long hair (jala) dashed 
it on the ground Instantly a powerful being aro«e and stood with 
folded hands before the god to do his Lidding fifahadeva ordered 
bun to go at once and destroy the saeniico of Himichal. He 
earned out the order and was named Ytrabhadra from whom are 
descended the race o! the JaU, and they talc their name from the 
matted bair (;j/a) of the lord Mahddeva. 

8 All the Jats of the«e provinces have more or less vague ira 
ditions that they ongiually came from the Panjib or Ba;)putfina 
Thus in llathora they assert that they ongmally migrated from 
Bayana to Iluiar and tbcuce made their wa} down the Jumna In 
Bijnor they fix tbcir original home at DJursnagar, whence they 
came under the leadership of Raja Jagat Deva Others in Bijnor 
refer their ongm to Udaypur By another accoout, when MuLam- 
mwl Ghon conquered Chilhot, two of the fogitives escaped one in 
the direction of NepM, and the other wandering through Ajmer, 
Bikaner and Delhi arnrod at Miraopura a village m the Muzaffar- 
nagar District Thence ho came to Jbandapur, near Bijnor, and 
warred with the Kalals, who then ruled the land They overcame 
him and killed his whole family, except, as is the stock incident 
m many tnhal legends, a pregnant woman who escaped to her father s 
honse at Dhanaura in the BohtaV District, where she gave hirth to 
a son named Dasanda Sinh A musician took pity on the lad and 
hronght him to the court of the Bmperor at Delhi, who sent a 
force with him to Bijnor and rotored him to his family estates 


I B&s»d on wConaat on eljlMnsd at SaUiruipat sad aoloa Mr p J Pagan, 
C SjM Alma Rim, Head JjMter ni*b School Matiora CTiandhan DtytaS ah, 
Morldlbid t ti«7>epuly Inipecton oT Sekoob B jaor BnkndibAhr Mearat. 
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•t.-An aUcmpt has IxHsn mtule to Irncc llic ctlmolngical conncc* 
Uoiis of tiio Jala mviclj furlliCT tlian tWs, Tluis General Cuunjng- 
liam* ulcTitifios tliom with tlie Xantliti of Stralw and the Jatti of 
PJiny and Ptolemy, and fixes Ihcir parent country on the Ijanks of 
tljo Oxns between Poetria, IfyrlrantA and Kliorasmia. In ilus very 
po‘tit3on tlicrc waB a fertile district irrifjativ] from tJio 3vrar/?«9 river, 
which Pliny calls Zotalc or Yolhale, which he belici’cs to have been 
the original scat of tlio JattU or Juts. “Tlieir course from tho Oxus 
to the Indna may, jHjrhaps, be dimly traced in tho Xuthi of 
Dionysius of Samos and tho Zuthi of Ptolemy, \rho ocenpied tlic 
Karmanian desert on the frontier of Drangiana. Tfioy may Iiave 
been lio&t hnown in early times by the general name of (heir horde 
asAbars iastend of by their tiiha) namo as J^ts. According to this 
view, the main Ixidy of the Jattii would liave occupied the district 
of Abiria and the to^vns of Pordabatlira and Bardaxema in Slndli, 
while the Panjib was jrincipally colonised by their brethren tho 
Mixls.” On this Dr. Pritclianl writes—" The supposition that Uie 
Jots or Jdia of the Indus arc descendants of (ho Vuefseht does not 
opi>ear oltogethcr preposterons, but it is snpported by' no proof 
except tho very triOiog one of a slight lesomblanco of names. 
Tho physical characters of tlie JMs are very different from those 
attributed to the Yuctschi and tho kindred tribes by the writers 
cited by Klaproth and Abel Remusat, who say they are of sanguine 
complexions with blue ejes/' Others have attempted to identify 
them with the Kshatriya tribe of tho Jotharas ; but in opposition 
to this Mr, Growse* argues that their home is always placed in 
the south-east quarter, wliile it is certain that the Jats came from 
the "West. By another theory they ore identified with the Jorttika, 
who with the Bahika and Takka ate said to have been the original 
inhabitants of the PanjSb. They were in the time of Jnstin known 
as Aratta, i.f., Arashira, or “ people without a king,” and are repre- 
sented by the Adraistae of Arrian, who places them on the banks of 
the river Ravi.* According to Mr. Nesfield’a theory,* the word Jat 
is nothing more than the modem Hindi pronunciation of YaJu or 
Jadn, the tribe in which Krishna was boin, which is now represented 
by the modern JSdon BSjpnts. 


* ArtJurdloaieal neforh, IT., S5. 
r JtfaMttrit, S. 

' CnnnmglnUD, Bliitta SO. 

< Btm/ IL, P4. 
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5 Tl)e opinion of the best Indian autbontics seems to be gradn- 
Coimectonof Jitsaad turning to the belief that the connec- 
Eijpata between Jats and RSjputs is more 

intimate t^ian was formerly Bupposed Thus, writing of Ilissar, 
Jfr P J Fagan saya — “ It would probably require a life- 
time of careful study and comparison before wo could reach any 
satisfactory decision m the question whether Jdts and Rajputs arc 
identical, similar or distinct races The popular native account of 
the matter is simple enough , the Jato, m common with many of 
the other tribes, are, according to the common opinion of the country 
side, Rajputs who have fallen m the social scale infrmgmg the 
rules forbidding the marriage of widows, enforcing the seclusion of 
women, and the hlc ~In regard to customs, rehgious and social, 
Juts and Rijputs are very similar , whateier differences arc appar- 
ent in the Utter arc the eery grounds* assigned for their bwer 
social position My opinion is that we cannot properly set aside 
the weight of common tradition on the point, and I thinh wc mnst 
hold that iTithin certain limitations Jets and Rajpnts were origin- 
ally one race , but that, mstead of Iho Rajput lemaming stationary 
and the J^t falling in the social scale, it is tlio Rajpnt who has 
nscD, while the Jit has remained stationary or risen only shghtly ** 
And he goes on to hazard the theory that of the two sub dms ons 
the Sivagotra represent the non Aryan and the Rasib or Kasyapa 
gotrd the Aryan part of the tribe 

6 To much the same effect Mr Ibbetson writes’ — " It may 
Iks that the original Jat and the original Rajput entered India at 
different periods in its history, though to my mind the term Rajput 
IS an occupational rather than an ethnological expression Rut if 
thiy do originally represent two separate waves of inumgration it 
IS at least exceedingly probable both from their almost identical 
physique and facial character, aud from the close communion which 
has always existed between them, that they belong to one and the 
same ethnic stock , whtU, whether this ho so or not, it is almost 
certa n tliat they have been for many centuries, and still arc, so in- 
termingled and so blended into one peopb that it is practically im 
possible to distinguish them os separate wholes It is, indeed, more 
than probable that the process of fusion has not ended here, and 
that tlic people who thus in the mam resulted from the blending 


I rpnjdl flAitesroflkf paras 421, 41 
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o£ tlio JSt atid tlic RSjputa, if these two were ever diatinct, is hy bo 
means free from foreign elements, ir© have seen how the PathSti 
people liave ngsimilatcil Sayyids, Tartg and Jlughals, and how it 
was sntneient for a JAt tribe to retain its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the DJIoch nation ; wo 
hnow how a character for sancUty and exclusircncss combined will 
in a few generations mate a Quraish or a Sayyid j and it is almost 
certain tliat the joint Jut-Hojput stock contains not a few tribes 
of alwriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo* 
Skythian, if Skytliians be not jVrynns. The hlun. Her and Bhular 
JAts arc known as 'orf or ‘original* Jits, becansc they claim no 
Rijput ancestry, but arc supposed to be descended from the hair 
{/ata) of the aljoriginal god Siva; the Jfits of the soutlweastern 
divide thomselTCs into two sections— Sivgotri, or of the family of 
Siva, and Kisibgotri, who claim connection with the Rajjmts; and 
the names of the ancestor Bar of the Sirgotris and of lus son Bar- 
bara are the very words whkh the ancient BrShmans give as the 
marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the JAt tribes in the 
Panjib have enstoms which apparently point to non-Arj'an origin, 
and a rich and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to 
the ethnologist. 

7. '* But whether JAts and Rajputs were or were not originally 
distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have been alEliated 
to their society, I think tiiafc the two now form a commoa stock, 
the distinction between Jit and Rajput being social rather than 
ethnic. I believe that those families of that common stock whom 
the tide of fortune has raised to political importance hare become 
Rajputs almost by mere virtue of their rise; and that their de- 
scendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by wliioli theliigher are dis- 
tinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of pcecedence, of 
preserving their purity of blood by retising to many ^7ith the families 
of lower social rauk, of rigidly abstaining from widowmarriage, and ' 
of refrjuning from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed 
these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to he Rij- 
puts : while such families as, nttmiUDg a dominant position in their 
territory, began to affectsocial exclusiveness and to observe the rules, , 
have become not only BAjas, but Rajputs, or ‘ sous of RSjas.’ " 

8. In addition to all this there is good reason to suspect that 
the modern Jat race has become under the influence of infanticide 
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very much intermacd From a leceivt Fcpoit^ ifc TTOTild eeem 
that J&ts iiTO much addicted to parchisini? grls of low caste and 
passing them off among their fncnda as gcnumo girls of tho tnbo 
and then marrj ing them Tins, of conrtc, much weakens the force 
of any a\ailahle endence from authroporoetry m eetthng tho ethno- 


riira iMil •ppearofiee 


logical affimtics of the tribe 

9 Of the tribe m Hajpnt&na a competent oh«ener, Dr Brereton, 
writes* -—"In physique the JSts are gener* 
ally of fciir height, but below the aierage of 
Bajputs or other castes Their chest measurement and weight are 
m fair proportion to their height , the extremities, especially the 
lower, arc often disproportionate to their abnormal length The 
women are of very strong phj sique, exceeding men in tins respect, 
proportionately speaking They are not remarkable for personal 
beauty, hut some ha\e verj fine figures The) are most industrious 
and contented, work in the fields etc , but arc said to rule their 
husbands The prevailing complexion is fair and the colour of the 
^GS dark , the hair is dark, fine and stiaight , heard and moustaches 
scanty, and the former not usually worn The crania sro of toler- 
ably fair size and shape often elongated, altogether a lower typo 
than the Bmhmaa skull Tbcir intellectual faculties arc not bnl- 
hant,partakingmoreof shrewdness and coaning than ability They 
are said to possess conrage and fidelity are indnstnons and persever- 
ing m their habits and arc of an agile and muscular frame ■” 

9 In these Ftovinces the connection between Jats and Ilijpnts 
13 v«.ry generally asserted Thas the Jats of Agra consider them- 
selves illegitimate descendantB of the k ftdne of Bayana and have a 
trad tion that their original home was Kandahar * The Godha 
section claim descent from n Pnimar Ihatar, who came from Dh3r 
in the Dakkhm and the Dangn section assert that they are de- 
scended from a Sisodi} a Rajput of Chithor It is an undisputed 
fact” says a wntcr, who is hiinscIC a Rajput,* ‘ that the Sm 
siwal Jats of Bbartpar are the descendantB of a Jadon and the 
Thafcurelfl Jits of a Chanh^n , similarly there are many Jit clans 
who bai e undeniably de«ceadcd from Rajputs bj women of inferior 
stocks R&jput ptmecs used to admit Jat and Gdjar women into 


* Jn/atil CfJtEeperl V IT /* 18S3 p 2. 
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their zau&nas on account o£ thar strength and gracefnl appearance. 
Soine, IJOTTCTcr, do not claim jhtJpQt descent, as the Ponijra, ;rho 
say that they sprung from the jata or matted hair of JIahIdeva 
at Jlount Kailfisa. Hence these may be supposed of Getae descent ; 
others refer their origin to Gath Gajni in the west, probably the 
Ghazni of Afghinistln. Poniya is also the name for a species of 
snate, and this connects them with the Ndgvausi or Thkshak race. 
Colonel Tod in tlw Jaisalmer Annals shows that many of the 
aie of Jadon descent. The fact that Jftts practise widow marriage 
disproves the assertion that they used to intermarry with the Raj- 
puts,” TWs view of the case has been to some extent disproved Ly 
what has been already said. 

10. It has been suggested that the Jats were at least one of the 
Connection of Jila utd dements out of which the Gypqr race was 
OjpEvea. formed. The question is too large to be con- 

sidered here;' but it may be noted that besides the evidence of 
language we have some indications of at least six westerly move- 
ments of the races of the North-Western Frontier, who ore often 
collectively known as Jats.* ^ns we have a doubtful reference 
to Q transplanting of Kerks, Siudbis, Kolis, Meds, and other West 
Indian tribes before the Christian era. Next we have the bringing 
of the Laris or Indian mnslcbns to Persia by Balu&m Gor abont 
A. D. -ISO and their subsequent dispersion. A body of Kerbs, 
Sangars, and Jats wei-e deported from the Persian Gulf to Asia 
Jlinor. A body of Jats is said to have been deported westward 
after the invasion of India by ^labrndd of Gliaznt in 1025 A. D. 
The same resiilts followed the conquests of the Scljiibs in the twelfth 
century and those of Osmaali Turks in tho fourteenth. Finally 
there was a movement westward at the close of the fourteenth 


century as the results of the ravages of Timur. 

11. In these provinces tho Jats arc diridctl into two great eub- 


Tribal orgunitaUan. 


diririons, the Dd or DhS and UeU in the 
Ganges-Jurona Diiab, which correspond to . 


tho Pachhada and Dcswala of Delhi oml Bobllkhand. General Con- 


ningham,* assuming that the last two names mean “lato^’ and 


* On tbU ••• f.Iinlurjh IZ«c>*r>r, 7nl/ )973i Bnrton. Sinrfb, 2i3 f] | Ouw- 
•oo‘« Elbol. ir«»Jory,I., 337, | Eawliitsoit, S«v«"tb 4/aiuireky, 238 1 

<7ypnt$f/ rniKd.CSO, 

9 S«« Aalboritiea qaol».l. Di>nil<s</ GituUter, XUL, 7]l. 
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"aljonginal/^ concludes tliat llio PocIih 5 da or Dht JSts \rere a 
comparatively recent colon} ** Tbia is confirmed by tlie known 
facts m the lustory o£ Bliartpur, which owes its nso to Churaroan 
Jat, who after the death of Aurangzcb migrated with his followers 
from the banks of the Indus " The IlelS or Dh 6 arc considered 
the superior of the Deswala or Pachliiida, and they almost ciery- 
whero practise female infanticide The two sub-divisions are usually 
asserted by Jats thcmcelres to be endogamov’ j but tlus is m some 
places at least not the case According to Sir II M Elliotj’ 
the Dhe have frequently no Jaga or genealogist as the Ilelfi have 
Ife assertto that they never mtermamed till comparatuely recent 
times, when the BalamgarU Raja married with the Koothal family 
Another good authonty* states that " till very recently one 
division did not intermarry or mess with another , but now there 
16 very Uttlc distinction between them in tho Rohilkhand Districts, 
and in the Doib too there have been instances, hut comparatively 
few, of mtermamages As a rule the Held have no great objection 
to mart} the daughters of the Dhd, hut they hesitate to give them 
their own daughters The Dhd observe certain domestic rites which 
are contrary to the ntea of other Hmdn castes, and this is quoted 
b} the Held as an indication of tUetr low ongiu One of these rites 
16 that the Dhd bridegroom wears the veil (ir^ra), while the Held, 
like the Eijputs and other high cartes, wear the coronet (maar) Tlie 
Dhe, however, cat from earthen vessels, which is moie a Muham- 
madan than a Hindu custom The Hcle are old unmignints and 
the Dhd new-comerg In the Upper Puab they speak of Harij ana 
as their home ’* 

12 In connection with this Mr Ibbetson writes* — “There is 
an extraordinary divmon of the Jats of Delhi, Rohtak and Karnal 
and, indeed, of tho other land owning castes, who have for llie most 
part taken the one side or the otlicr, into two factions known as 
Dehiya and Haulamya The Dehiyas are called after a Jdt inbe 
of that name, with its head quarters aboat Bhatgaaw m Surpat, 
having originally come from SawSoa near Delhi Tho ITaulani} a 
faction IS headed bj the Ghatwal or Silalak Jats whose head-quar 
tors arc Dherka Ahulana ra Gohina, and who were, owing to their 
611CCCS M 01 position to the llSjpat^ the accepted heads of the Jats 
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in those parts. Some one of the Emperors called them to assist 
him in coercing the ifandahir HJjpats, and thus the old enmity 
•was strengthened. The Dehiya Jats^ growing powerful, became 
jealous of the supremacy of the Ghatwals, and joined the Slanda- 
hars against them. Tims the country side was divided into two 
factions : the Gfljars and Tagas of the tract, the Jaglan Jats of 
Thapa Kaultha, and the Latmar Jats of Bohtak joining the Dchi. 
yas, and the Huda Jdts of Bohtak and most of the Jats of the 
tract, except the Jaglans, joining the HauUmyas. In the Tklutiny, 
disturbances occurred in the Rohtak District between these two 
Actions, and the Slandahars of the NarJak ravaged the HauHniyaa 
in the south of the tract. The Jats and Rajputs seem, independent- 
ly of these divisions, to consider each other, tribally speaking, as 
natural enemies, and I hare often been assured by Jats, though 
I do not believe it, that they would not dare to go into a RSjput 
village at night.” 

18. The name Dhl has by some been connected with the famous 
race of the Dahae, whom Virgil* calls iffdomUa. They are said 
to have lived in juxtapositiou and alliance with the hlaresgets or 
Yuchi. The combined tribe force^l the Sakas to the south, and they 
overcame the Gncco-Bactriau Empire. Prof. Rawlinsoa* explains 
the of tho Dahse as meaning rutfiei. Tlicy were at one 
time spread over the whole country from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris; they ore even mentioned in Scripture* 
among the Samarian colonists, being classed with the men of Baby- 
lon and Elam. Strabo gioups them with the Sakas andhlassagcto) 
as the great Skythiau tribes of Inner Asia, North of Roctriaua. 
Justin speaks of Dahat juj inl«r Otttei el Jaxartem non proeul a 
limine marit Catpii habilani,* 

14. Besides these two great divisions of Db& and Uele, tho Jdts 
Eicpimro* pronpa cf split Up into a vast number of csogo- 
****** mons sections (sotra, pSl). '^e last Census 

in these Provinces Tccotils no less than 1,791 sections of the Hindu 
and 106 of the Jluhammad.'m Jits. Along the Western frontier 
the roost powerful of these are the Gbatwal, who are also called 
Malak,alitle which they are said tobavc obtained as follows !— *' In 

* VIU.. 72S, 

•JttnMut.l., 413. 

* 

C; n«ftl, rriaH, 33, Bot«( CaitliitMa 
An-iaa Antijtta, 242, <q. 
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tbts o\d dBjB oE BSjpnt ascendancy tBoUijpxrts' mmMnot allow tlio 
Jits to coYcT their head with ft turlafl, nor to wear any ted ctolljes, 
nor to put ft crown (rsattf) on the head ot th«c hndegrocm, or a 
jewel ia the woman’s DO*e. They also u‘cd to Icvj' seignorial 
rights from virgin hrides. E\cn to this day IWjputs will not 
allow inferior castes to wear red clothes or ample loin»clotlis m their 
villages. TheGIiatwal ohtalned come cnece*® over the Rijputs, espe* 
cially over tho SlandahAras, and removed the ohnoxious prohibition. 
The^ thns obtained the title of MalaVor ‘master,* and a red tnr- 
han as thrir distingnishing mark, and to this day a Jit with a red 
tnrhau is m<Kt probably ft GhatwSl" In Ilissar, according to 
hir. Fagan, they claim to Lo descended from Siroha lUjputs and to 
hain come from Garb Gajnt, wherever that may he. They cay that 
they onginally ecttkd in Itohtat, where they mre under the heel of 
the mjpnts to each an extent that their women had to wear noso' 
rings of etraw. Tho Jits attacked and overcame the Kallati&r Bij' 
puts la a dispute arising out of a mamage procesaon } hot peace 
was made and botli sides settled down. Sahseqncntly the BJjpnts 
minted the Ghatwils to an entertasnaeni and trcaclierously blew 
them np witli gunpowder. One Gfaatwil woman, according to tho 
stock legend, who was not present, was the solo snmvor and e*capcd 
toDepalnear llinsi. She happened to he pregnant, and her two 
sons founded the present sept. 

13 Other powerful septs arc the Jakhar, who arc sprung from 
a Itijput tnhe varioiuly stated to bo Chauhin and Udha They 
take thar title from an ancestor of that name. It is related of 
him tliat a Kija of Dwinka had a hogo and heavy bow and arrow, 
and promised that whoever could lift it up should be raised in rank 
above a Rsjx Jakhar attempted the task, but faded, and for shame 
left for his native country and settled in Sikaner. This story, 
yraerJft! nt may teem, pnJksWy •niii^nea VmA Voe lukkca 

became JSts by degradation from the military caste of B'ljputs. 

16. The Sshrawat, who take their name from Sahra, a son or 
grandson of Raja Anangpal Tunwar, appear to have come originally 
from tho neighbourhood of Delhi 

17. The BbainiwiI, who claim to bo Deswili, appear to have 
been ongmally Chaohan Rijputs of Simbhar in llajputana, whence 
they spread mto Hisslr through Bikaner 

IS The Deswil must not be confoauded with the Deswili, 
which IS a comprehensive name for all the Jat tribes dwelling in tho 
Vot. IIL 0 
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Harij’&ia or Des o£ HissSr and Eohtalr. All these tribes were 
probably as closely connected with Rajputana" as are the present 
Bagris, but the connection is more remote and less well remembered. 
The Deswal, DallSJ, and Ulan Jats are all said to be related closely, 
being descended from one Dhanoa Rso of SiJauthi in Robtah, by 
a Bargujar Rajput woman, who had three sons, Dill% Desal, and 
Man, who gave their names to the three tribes ofDaJia, Deswal, and 
Man Jats. 

]9. Beginning with the most WestcTly Districts we find in 
* Septs in tia Norili- SaharanpuT that the most powei-ful septs' 
West ProTinees. the PachhSdS, and Sinmar ; in 

Muzaffamagat we have the DeswSU, BaliySn, Gauthiwara, Rathe, 
Sariiwat, BodlS-n, Jatarni, Kankhandi, Pachhade, Panwir, and 
Rilchbans. The CensnBretQms g^reaitheonly eeptsof local import- 
ance the Dasu-^n, Gotwala, Maloa, and jMaula of iMnzaffamagar. 

SO. All through these lists sub-castes and sections are inextric- 
ably mixed np. Tims in Sfeernt wo liave the Dcswali and I7e!a 
coubmed with the Chaohin, Daliuna, Daiho, Pachhidd, and Xbmar. 

21. In ISfathura, according to the last Census, the chief sections 
are the Barb, Khutcl, Lathor, Chhokar, Churcl, Gadar, GauthwSra, 
Godhl, I^Iaini, PanwSr, Phokha, Rawat, Sakorw&r, SanggriyJo, 
Sar^inat, Slnsinwira and Tbenw&r. The IMohw^r and Narwdr, who 
aro 60 closely related as to be prohibited from intermarriage, are 
also a compact and powerful body. The former take their name 
from their original settlement in Nob of Jalcsar Porgana, now 
inclnded in the Etah Dietrict. Their position in the caste may bo 
estimated from the fact that wlnlc they take their wives from Uio 
Pacltahias and other clans of the South, they only give thdr 
daughters to the Sicsmivdre and other powerful clans of the IViest. 
They, of coutbo, claim descent from Prithhi Itftjaj but coming to 
later times they say that thdr ancestor lived in Jartauli of Aligarh. 
They may hav® been driven from tbence when Ibrahim Lodi 
attacked Jartauli for rebellion.* lie bad two sons, one of whom, 
llati Rao, colonised Nob, and the otlicr NanrSr. The cliildrcn of 
Rati RAo gave up Nob to their family priests and founded tlio 
vnllages ot Bhcnrai and Bajna, whence they spread over Iho 
I’argana. A descendant of the brother, who founded NarwiSr, set- 
tled at Rar&uth, from whence have sprung the hamlets which now 
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constitute separate villages The Paclialiras foondctl ^a*a/«ja Aira 
Khera of ilahaban and thence Dnnctiya o£ M4t * 

22 The Aligarh Jata trace their descent from MaViian, who, 
nt the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the ecTcntccnth century, 
ledatnbeef Thenwan Jats from Rajputana into Uie neighbour- 
hood of ^lursan He there married a woman of the Khoheu Jats, 
who with the Br5hmans were the earliest settlers • The JSts of 
Eastern Ahgaih are pnncipaltj member® of three great clans — the 
Khandijn in Tajijnl, the Thahurcl in Ilnsangarh Pargana, and 
the Thenwan m Gori, 3rursin,nnd llathras, and are of much more 
etandiug in the countTy Tlicy date their arrival about 1016 AD, 
when their ancestor Bihram Tlwbur drove out the Janghfira 
Rajputs and KaUrs who inhabited the tract The Khandiya 
J&ts of Tappal denve their same from the vfllago of the same uama 
in the Pargana and arc of comparatively moilcm date* Other 
important Aligarh clans are the Ahlawat, Badbannija, Hangar, 
DUatangar, Clung, Chhobar, Chaudlirai, Dagor, Dikkhit, Gandbor, 
GCtjar, Katbenya, ^lahur, Pacbh5da, Ponwar, Punnya, Rlthanr, 
Sangw^n, Sarawat, and Tomar Many of those arc the names 
of wcll-huovm Rljpat septs 

23 It IS unnecessary to repeat the lists of names m the Censns 
returns or to attempt any more detailed account of migrations and 
local history of these maUitndinous septs 

24 These septs arc, as has been said, exogamons, hut there are 
oil sorts of grades among them, and the mirs of intermarriage are 
most mtneate lEaa ordinary J&t is ashed about it, ho merely 
says that he l^ves all this to his family pnest As an illnstration of 
this it may be noted that just across the border of these Provinces 
in the RohtaL District the Mondldna and Ahulina J^is do not 
intermarry by reason of old feuds The Gohya do not marry with the 
DSgar or Solatikhj, for while thqr were BrShmans the latter were 
their ebents {jajmdn), and when tiny lost their caste, the former 
only of all Jats would give than bndcs The DcswJl do not inter- 
marry vath the Cliaudhar4n or Phogat nor the Chilar with the 
Chihlira, nor the Malak with the DaUls of the Sampla Tohsi), 
though they will intermariy with other DalSls * 
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25. Tlie Jflts have tv tribal cotmcH known ag pancXdyat which is 
Tribal conneil, yrestJotl over by a hcsvdman, or Chautlhari, 

which deals iriih tho iisaal cases of violation 
of caste mles anil enstoma. Tlie eldest son of a.deccased Chandhari 
taliCB hU father’s place, provided ho is competent to discUargo tlio 
duties of the post. The usual punishment is certain compnlsory 
entertainments to the brethren. In Sahiranpur, at least, it seems to 
bo the rule tlvat if an unmarried girl intrigues with a low*casto man, 
elic is permanently expelled j but if her lover be a man of higher casto 
than her own, thcfiialt is forgiven on her relfttions providing a feast 
according to the award of tho connei). 

26. Polygamy is allowed, and all agree that polyandry is 

. , abominable. But there seems reason to be* 

JImiaES niiea. 

Itcvc that m some cases it prevails. In Bob'* 
talc' it is reported that "considering tho obligations laid on them 
by religion to marry, an extraordinarily large number of ^ots lemiuu ^ 
bachelors. It is common enough to dnd instances in every pedigree 
table where the elder of a number of brothers only is married, or 
perhaps one or two; and though the pec^lo would never admit it, 
it is most probable that in such eases a modified system of polyan- 
dry.does pievail." There appears to no well-defined mle as to tho 
payment of a price for either bride or bridegroom. 'Wherevep 
brides ore ecasce owing to infanticide, there seems no doubt that 
girls arc purchased j and when the relations of the bride are poor, 
the bride price takes the form of a eontribniion given by tho friends 
'of the youth to the relarions of his bride to assist in defraying the 
cost of the wedding feast. Among the more well-to-do members of 
the tribe the tendency is towards the payment of a dowry with the 
brido. "Widow marriage and the Icviiatc are allowed ; but here too 
there seems to be a movement iu £ivour of insisting that if a widow 
marries again, her husband should be aa outsider. The general rule 
seems to he that whea theraaoeiio Irt»ibcr«of tic late husbaad, the 
woman takes with her to her new home her children with any mov- 
able property she can sccate, and tho children of the first mar- 
riage ate practically adopted and supported by their step-father j 
on tho contrary, if tho hrotbers of the first husband ho alive, 
they take charge of tbeir nephews and rear them nntil they come 
of age, receiving as their xemuneratioa for the duty of guardian- 
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filup Ihc iisufmct ol the property during tho minority of their 
nepheiT 

S7t In widow marriage the ntca arc very simple "When the 
terher and the family pnest hare amnged the match, a day is fised 
on which the hndegTOom with a few fnends goes to the hon«o of the 
bnde lie remains there for the night, and nest morning tlie 
woman puts on bangles and the other ornaments which she was 
obliged to discontmnc when her first husband died hfost of th^o 
ornaments are generally presented by the bnilcgroom When he 
brings home his wife, he is expected to gicc n dinner to his brethren 
IVhen o man goes to marry a widow, he wears white clothes, not 
red and yellow as is the rule m a regular marriage 

28 Among the Jits of the«e Provinces there is little m the do- 
mestic nlual to distmgnisb tlicm from 
Domettic ntes i B rth. , , , •,» , ^ . 

orthodox Hindns u lien a woman is 

about to bo delivered, they wave over her head a rupee and a quarter 
with a TOW of worshipping Den if the lesult is successful If tho 
wouum TccoTcrs, this moucy is spent in buying caVes and sweetmeats 
which are nffeied at the slinne of the goddess When deh\ery 
IS tedious, the patient is given water over which a Faqtr has breathed, 
or m ulueh has been steeped the qoadtaogubr rupee known as 
Charyan, because it bears tbe names of the four companions {chdr 
^dr) of the Prophet--'Ababakr, Usman, Umar, and Ali In Sahl- 
ranpur the place of th<? nudmfe appears to be generally taken by a 
Qasai woman If a son is bom sbe gets a fee double of that for a 
girl, and Brahman women arc called in to sing songs of rejozang 
In delivery tW mother is generally laid on a bed made of cakes of 
the dung of the sacred cow The mother \s bathed on the tenth day, 
and the whole house is plastered. On tho twelfth day, the birth 
imparity is finally removed by a batb^and the menials are renardei 
Brahmans and clansmen are fed, and the bouse is purified by a 
spnnklmg of cow dong and Ganges water They do not perform 
tho nte oi Jnnaprdia/ia, or KancAiedan^ in the regular way, the 
noses and cars of cl ildreu are bored whenever jt may be convenient 
29 Adoption 18 allowed There is no regular nte except tbe feast 
Ad pUon xmle fnends and Bribrnaos, while 

soaked gram is distributed among the women, 
80 Ihe marriage ntes are performed among tlie Sahanmpur 
Jats as follow*! * — The age for betrothal is 
ll»mas«tUs. between five and twelve The girls fiithcr 



search*^ for n youth, nntl trlKm lio lus foanJ one, hi<? Jtwhmsn prifwt 
auJ Inrlior aro Fcnt to uiaVo tho anan^menti*. Tljoy comjnrc Uio 
lioro«coj>cs and maVo certain tint the family u of pure Wood and 
not Riffcring under any tocLil ati^rms. "Wljcn this w willed, a rupee, 
kno'vn as natt^ani, is jnid to Uio 3 'oaUi, and tliw settles the ctigtiffo- 
mont. Two or three jrars after, wlien tho lx)y Lvi nllalnod p«l«rty, 
his fallicr sends and enquires when ho may come to fetdi his hride. 
If tho bride is nuhilo and her friends can otTord ilio oxpenso, tlio 
answr is JiySK tajhn /o— ‘*Sct tlio wedding in train." If ho 
is not ready, he maVes no answer, and tlic phrase is dkU de dena. 
The procession starts in tho usual way } hut it is characteristic of 
JSts that the waring done for good tuck over tho pair is done with 
a copper coin of flic Emperor Anrangzeh. On tlus day tlio bride- 
groom starts, a wedding parilion is put up at his hoose, and nino 
Brihmans nro fed in tho namoof iho Naugraha or niao planets. 
IVhcn tho procession reaches tho house of the bride, her mother 
comos out. and, after ^varing tho part of her robe covering her breast 
over his head, touches it with her lips. This ig knoa-n at tho $tval 
rlto. Tho binding port of tho rite is tho seven-fold circumamhola- 
tiou of tho sacred firo by Uio pair with their garments knotted ■ 
together. 

31. Tho dcail aro cremated id the ordinary way. That night 
tho chief znoorncr, vrlio lit tho pyro, places a 

Death ntci. „ ... . .. , . 

cop 01 milk on a litUo plationn of sticks in 
tho road to the Iraming ground for the use of tho ghost, and on tho 
third day he hangs a pitcher of water to a ptpal tree, laiTing a 
small hole in tho vessel through which the water slowly drops for 
the refreshmont of the spirit. 

S2. Jfits aro Hindus, Sikhs, and MuL'inunadons, In SahJranpnr, 
they, when llindna, chiefly worsliip Jfalia- 
e igion. devaand Devi, and a host of vilIagogodliDgs, 
ghosts and demons. Among local godlings tho most important 
are GCiga, Lakbdito,Ty3rcji, and Ilandeo, of most of which some 
account has been given elsewhere.' In Mathura their favourite 
godlings are Dadji and Giririj ; in Bijaor, Chamuuda Devi is a 
sort of tiibal goddess, and they also have much respect for what 
they call Gafiyon ka Dovata Or tho " lord of cows." Tliey also 
worship rarious Jluhammadaa saints, such as Zfihir DlwSn, 
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24unuddiu, aud Shajlkb Saddo ^ In tl»e direction of Rajputana they 
have mticli respect for Jlita or tlio small-por goddess, bnt tlio 
clueloliject of veneration ot ali the Western Jats is Ttjaji,* a sort 
of legendary hero, lialf deified, who is said to liavo died from snake- 
litc The Jits believe that if they are bitten by a snake, and tie a 
thread round the right foot while repeating the name of Tejajt, the 
poison will prove innocuous Ilis main temple is ot Sarvara in 
Ki^hngarh Ho is alwaj s represented a man on horseback with 
a drawn sword, nhilc a snake is biting Ins tongue Nearly all the 
Westtm Jits wear an amulet of sdicr with this device round their 
nocks In the Upper Ganges Jnmna Uuab three of the best 
knonm local godiings arc Dharm Stub, Samni Smh, and Ilaaan 
Sinh Their pnests are drawn from the menial tnbes, eudi as the 
lUU and Kahlr All three are the deified ghosts of persons 
who have died in an unusual way or whoso funeral obsequies were 
not dill} performed Tiietr feast day is Sunday, and on certain 
occasious th» godliug rends his influence on his attendant (sir par 
djuta) They then ‘'plaj ” {Ihtna), or move their heads about 
m a irintic way, answer questions anl give oracles Savant Smli 
appears only on the night of the Anant Chaudas feast, the four- 
teenth of the light half of Bbidoo, the other deities deliver oracles 
all through the year Tliey are propitiated ly th'» feeding of 
Brihmans and Jogis, with offenngs of flowers and sweetmeats, and 
lamps lighted with gUi Anotlier deity i6 Bdrha Baba, “ the old 
master ” lie was a Godanyo, or 6h-*pherd by caste and was noted 
for luB pToficiencv in Sanskrit When he is not duly propi- 
tiated he brings nngwonn (ffanj) on children Some people he 
afflicts with boils, but he is not very malevolent and a small offtnng 
regularly made prevents him from doing much harm At the last 
Census no less than 64- 849 p isons m the "U estem Districts 
dcclateJ thems Im. 8 votaries ot Btiilia Baba Jats are also much 
addicted to ancestor worship and have manj such shtmes m thcir 
villages In Kamal, the Sandhu Jats worship Kala Jlehai or Kila 
pir their ancestor, who*o chief sbrinc is at Thana Satra m Siilkot 
the Lead-quarters of the Sandbus, the Haliwat Jats worship a 
common ancestor called Sadda Deo They are much afraid of the 
ghosta of the dead Besides the regular trhVha, one mode of pio- 
piliatmg them is to pour some water at the root of a ptpal tree anl 
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distribute some clotli, cotton and sesame on a Saturday in alms. 
The Evil Eye is avoided by wearing a blue string round the neck, 
making a black mark on the forehead^ waving red pepper/ wheat 
chaff, salt, and mustard round the herd o£ the patient, and then 
buniing them on the family hearth. 

83. Tlieir oaths are on the Gat^cs, or a bottle of its water kept 
for this purpose, by some tbo godlinss, such 

Social enstoma. . .. . . 

as Guga, Tejajt or Dau]i, on their sous 
heads or by touching an idol in a Hindu temple. Tliey eat the 
same food as higher class Hindus, including wild pigs and fowls ; 
they will not eat beef or pork. They name the deify Nar^yan, 
when they cat, and throw a little food on the ground. They salute 
each other in the form lidnt ! Sdm / Sikhs use the phrase hVdk ' . 
Guru hi faUh. They ate not considered strict in the matter of 
eating, drinking, and smoking, and, though they profess not to drink 
spirits, the rule does not seem to bo rigidly observed. 

84. The Jit takes a high tank among tho cultivating races of the 
ChsTBicto* an 4 occu* Province. He is simply a slave to bis farm, 

pftuoB. and this absorption in rigorous out-of-door 

work at all seasons has bad its effect on bb character and physique. 

He never dreams of taking any service, except in the army j he is 
thrift to the verge of meanness, and indnstrioiis beyond com- 
parison; if bb crops fail, it b sheer hard lack. When he is not 
busy in his held, he lets out hb cart for hire, or busies himself in 
collecting manure, which he manges with great care and skill. 

His fault is quarrelsomeness ; and, in litigation, he never knows when 
ho is beaten. In the life of the village lie b a general butt, and is 
noted for his rustic, boorish ways. Thb is roflectetl in the proverbial 
wisdom of the countryside ; — 

Jangal Jdt fza ekheriye, iatti bie& Kirdr, 

Bhikha Tark na ckheriyS, ko j&e ft iajhdr—' 

“Meddle not with the Jit in tbo wilds, or. tho Kirar at his 
mart, nor a hungry Tork ; if yon do, you will risk your life.” 

Kalit sohi Bhdl ko, 

Khtti 9ohe Jdi ko^— 

“ Songs suit a Bliit, and busbandry a Jit.” 

Jdt tfiara taJ) j&nigS jab /eraliCi« guzat jde^ 

“ Never be suic n Jit is dead till the days of mourning for him 
are oier.” 
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Jati — (Sanscrit I'aii, "oue who lias restiainecl bis passions and 
abandoned tbo ivorfd -A c)as9 oi mendicant devotees ivho are tho 
priests o£ tbc JainoE or SaiSogis. According to !Mr. Sbevring tbc 
texm is applied also to tliosc Gmains, BairSgis, and TJdasis xvlio 
practise celibacy ; and another variety are akin to the Jogis j but 
the application of the term to any hut the Jaina sect appears very 
unusual. The total Btrcngth of the Jainas in these Prox-inces, ac- 
cording to the returns of the last Census, was 8t,785per8ons, or 18 
in 10,000 for the whole population. According to Mr. Baillie* 
“ the sectarian divisions of the faith are little tnoxvn to the majority 
of Jainas in thcEO Proxonces, to whom the Svetambara, though they 
have temples at Ajudhya and probably elscwheie, are practically 
unknown. Tbc entries in the sect column were, therefore, in general 
the names of tho principal Jinas — AdiNath, Ajit Nnth, Paras Nath, 
Maliavira, or Nim Nath, or the word SarArgi, that ly which a _ 
secular Jaina is dUtingoished from a Jati or member of an ascetic 
order. The total number of Svetambaras shown in tho Province 
was S,3^J3. It may be assumed (hat the others are Pigamharas. 
The Jaina lists show that tbc adherents of the icliglon me almost 
entirely" Banyas : 83,970, ont of the total 84, 601, entered originally 
as Jaina in religion, being of that caste. The Agarwafa, Ja'sxx’fir, 
Khaudelw^l, PujwSr, PalixvaJ and Osiri) saWastes are the most 
important. Four hundred and fifty-one EAjputs appear, possibly 
converts, hut more probably, as mostly sboxvn, of the Jmswar sub- 
caste, really belonging to the trading community. Tliere are thirty- 
txvo Bjahnians, Ganr being more numcronsly represented than any 
other sub-caste. Gaur BrAhmans, cx'cn though Hindus, are em- 
ployed by Jainas as temple attendants, and sometimes join the faith 
of their patrons.” 

SI. On the Jaina fmth the remarks of Dr. J. Borgess* may 
be quoted : — “As their name implies, the Jainas are tlxe followers 
of the Jinas, or 'vanquisherB' I'f sins, men whom they heliex'c to 
hare obtained Nirx’Ana, or emanc5|ation, from the continual changes 
of transmigration. With them ‘life,* which they do not distin- 
guish from ‘soul’ and its vehicle ‘matter,’ arc both uncreated and 
imperishable, obeying eternal physical Ian'S xvith which asceticism 
and XfUgious cerctnouial alone can interfere. Their ceremonial has, 
therefore, no real reference to a sapreme personal God, and tlieir 

* Coimt Itfporl, ?r»ria-ll'e((<rit Prannett, 131. 

* rndCan.lnl-tiiiirji n..ll, 
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ilocirme eitinilce Iih ProrMlitice Tli » at cncc poiLts to tfy.jr 
connectiftn witli the imleiil tlierc cna Li liitk <loibc 

that they are an early borctical Mcl tf tlje IIma\ani kIkxiI rf jLit 
ptrstiision, and naed n] art their iiopulant} , on the dothne of the 
jnrtr UaiuhlL’i dodnncfl, to the m*dur rf the w,,r>hip 

of voinc tf the fa^onntc llinlu mtothur ainl 

tlwiT retention of IIk lyrannj of caj*le customs But much of ilunr 
phTatcolojjy is of Buldlia origin, thus Ihcir lait) are caMei 
Sramhas-— ‘hearers'— the tame name oa among the most ancKnt 
Bmhlliiits IB applied to t!wfc *n!io practne the four tealltlc^. and 
suppress the errors of thiu^ht and tipht, without liciti" aide to 
emancipate thenuclrea entirily from the influence of pa^non and 
prejudice' hut ‘who, occupied nliolly with their omi eaUation, paj 
no rcganl to tliat of other men' Then the Biuldlia w constantly 
epolcen of as the Jina, or ‘ vanijuishcr, ' Ins cut fromcustcnco, hlo 
that of the Jama Tirfhonharas, is lus Xmsna, Loth employ the 
Swlstiha and Sdtj a as a saered symbol , the sacrcil lan^iapc of tha 
Biiddhifts IS M^godlii, of the Jatoas Arddha 'Mjgadia , the temples 
of both sects arc Chaiti as , those who Iiare attained perfection are 
Arhans , and Dij^mharas, or naVotl oscitics, were a Banddlia as well 
as a Jama sect ^ Turtlicr, the Jamas indieatc Soulli llihlr as tha 
f cone of the life and labours of ncarlj all their Tlrllanhatas, as it 
was of Sahja Smha Buddha is often callal Alali'liim, the name of 
the last Tirtlianhars, whoro father the Jamas call Siddlurta tl o 
‘cslablulier of faith/ iho proper name of Jluddlia, nnd both are of 
the race of IksheAhu, and Mahdviru's wife nas Insoda, as 
Buddha's was losodhara. Morcoicr, AlahSnrais said to have died 
at Pawa, lo Bilidr, alxiut &27 U C , an<l Gautama Buddln, between 
Pawa and Kusin^ra, in'>P) PC Tlicro coineidcnecs with many 
analogies of doctnne and practice Ecem to indicate tliat the Jamas 
■ arc of Bauddlia origin ” 

3 “ Tlie leading and disiinguislimg doctnucs of the Jamas arc— 
the denial of tbo divino origin and authority of the Vedas , rci or- 
ence for the Jmas who by tbor austentics acquired a position 
superior to that even of those Ilmda gods whom they reverence , 
and the most extreme tenderness of animal lifo liifo is defined to 
be without beginning or end — ^endowed with attributes of its onm, 
agent and d«trojer, conscious, Bobile, proportionate to the body it 


1 Hodgson rUitdrafraMa/CuitiUui’i 43 213 
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animates— diminishing with the gnat and expanding with the 
elephant; through sin it passw into animals or goes into hell; 
through virtue and vice combined it passes into men; and through 
the annihilation o£ both viee and virtue it obtains emancipation. 
The duties o£ a Yati, or ascetic, are ten— Patienee, gentleness, 
integrity, disinterestedness, abstraction, mortification, truth, purity, 
poverty, and continence ; and the Srivahas add to tbdr moral and 
religious code the practical worship o£ the Tirthanlcaias and pro- 
found reverence £or their more pious brethren. The moral obliga- 
tions o£ the Jainas are sommed np in their five lUahdrrala, which 
are almost identical with the jtaneha tila ol the Bauddhas — Care not 
to injure life, truth, honesty, chastity, and the suppression o£ world- 
ly desires. They enumerate four merits or Liberality, 

gentleness, piety, and peziai»ce;and threeformsof restraint— Govern- 
ment of the tongue, of the mind, and of the person. Their minor 
insimctioQs ore, in many cases, trivial and ludicmos— such os, not to 
deal in soap, natron, indigo, ond iron ; not to cat in the open air 
after it begins to rain ; nor in the dark, lest a dy should bo s^vallow* 
ed ; not to leave a liquid uncovered, lest on insect should be drown* 
ed ; wafer to ho thrice stratoed before it is drunk j and va^nlama, 
keeping out of the way q£ the wmd, lest it should blow insects into 
the mouth. 

4. The Yatis, or priests, carry on «c^a, or besom made of cotton 
thread, to sweep insects out of the way of haim as tliey enter fho 
temples, or where they sit down, and a mohomati^ or mouth cloth, to 
prevent insects entering the mouth while praying or washing the 
images. Tlio proper objects of worship are the Jinas or Tirtlian- 
koras, but they allow the cxistcoco o£ the Hindu gods and liavo 
admitted to a share of their worship such of tlicm as they have 
connected with tlie talcs of tliclr stunts. As, among the Bnuddlios, 
Indra and Sukra is o£ iregnent occuimncc, thp Jainas dhtingui-sb- 
ing two principal Indras— Sokro, regent of the north heaven, and 
s Is&na, regent o£ tho south, besides many inferior ones ; and images 
of Sarasvati and of Devi, or BlawSni, ore to be found in many of 
their temples. Xor arc those of Ilaunman, Bliairava, and Oaiie«a 
cxcludctl from their sacred places. Beside^, they have a j^antlicon . 
of their own in which they reckon four classes o£ etiperlmtnan beings 
— Bhuvanajnilis, Vj-antaras, JyoUshkas, and Vainianifc.as— compris- 
ing first tlie brood of the Asnros, Nagas, Ganula, tins Dit;»afa5, 
etc*., supposed to rcrido in the hells below llw earth; secondly, 
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tl'e Hakflhayai, the PKichAs, Jlhfitas, Klnrura.*, GamUarraj, ite., 
tnhftbltm" monntalns, forwt*, 5ntl lowcrnlr; thinlly, five orders cf 
ct!c*tial Inmimric^; and, fourthly, gotls of pre-int and p.<t Kaljas, 
cf tile former of ivlilcli ore those torn in the ht-aveas— Saudliarma, 
3«jna, Sanalkinnirti, ^lahcndra, Ilrahma, Liutaka, SuVra, Sa!u^- 
rjra, Anata, Pranita, Arana, ami Achyata, etc. Each Jina, they ray, 
haa al«o a lort of familiar polders of hi* com, eallitl a Si^anatlm, 
\vho txmites hia Icheila, Tiicse ate ^^thaps analoj’ous to tho 
Siktia,or Matria, of Uie Ptahmans; irule<sl onxonf; them fmd 
Amhika, a name of Knumari, tl>c Salt! of Karttikcya and CIranJa, 
and Jfatuliili, names of Ilhawam" *. 

C. Tho Jab'i arc divided into the rial Jati, who wear white 
clothes, and the Se^vara, who dresaes in ochrt>coIourid gamicnls. 
According to Mr. Sherring, the Seivaras walk alymt inth head and 
feet bare, holding a red stick in the hand, and they carry with 
them a kind of bm«h mode of pcacocW ftalhcrs, \rith which thry 
switp the ground Uforo sitting down, lest they should uvjurc a 
worm or an inject. Both these classes beg cooked food from tho 
hou««3 of Jainas or Saraogis By Ilindns they arc held in alioml- 
nation and contempt, and are said to practice migic and witchcraft. 

6. Tlic last Census shows «nl> 12 Jama Fakirs, —I at Salwnln- 
inir, 1 at Sfitranartiagar, 1 at l^Iathora, 2 at Agra, tat Jalaim. 

Jhamalya.— A small mlxotte of Banyas who stem to bo iden* 
tieal With, or on off^ihoot from, the lUdmoi (5 v ), awl to take theit 
name from the tnbal Saint JIi jmbaji Until quite recently it is Kiid 
they followed the Dishnoi custom of burj'iog their dead. They 
now place them on a mat and fling them into a nver *. 


V'nirtlution of the Jhamoiya han^at according io the 
Cenwt tij J89I. 


DiatricU 

Nnmhcr. 

FarruililbAd 



42 

F.t&weih . . 



701 

Cawopnr 



1,250 

Uamtrpur . 



2 

Jb&nsi . 



2 

Allab&Ud . 



4SQ 



Tor*i 

2,5"0 


• Tbo whole qnegtion of the wri^ of the Jaloag la elaborately Jigcngso.^ In Iwe 
paper* by Prcfcaaor I.M«cti i Indta» Antiquary 11 . 103 $qj , ZZ8 itt, AI«a .n„ . 

i.V,rbrMr .uo.o.. 

» Csntut lieport l^orih-Tfett JVemneer, 1863, 8S 
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Jhijhotiya, Jajahutiya.— A branch of tlio Kanaujiya Brjli- 
mans -who take tlioir name from the countty of Jejakasntti, TS’liiclt 
is mentioxied in tlae Slaclanpur inscription. Of tliis General Cun- 
ningliarnwrites'^t— "The first pcant desenan^ of notice in these two , 
short hnt precions records is ihc name of the conntiy^ Jejskasnkti^ 
which is clearly the Jajahuti of Abu Rih5n, The meaning of the 
word is douhtfnl, hnt it was certidnly the name of the country, as 
it is coupled with desa. 1 may add, also, tliat these arc consider- 
able numbers of Jajahutiya BrShmans and Jajahntiya Banyas 
in the old country of the Chandels or Bundclkhand. I would . 
identify Jajahuti with the district of Sandrabatis of Ptolemy, 
wliich contained four towns, named Tamasis, Empalathra, Knro- 
povina and Nandnbandagar. Judging from the relative positions 
assigned to them byPtolemy, I think tlut the first, which is 
to the Korth-East of Sandrabatis, may be Darsauda, the second ' 
hlahoba, the third KbajurSho, and the fourth, wHch is the most 
■Westerly, Bhandet/' The Jami-ut-tawArikh of Btishld-ud'dln*, 
quoting from Abu KiMn al Birfioi, mentions the Kingdom of 
Jaihoti as coatainuig the cities of GwSlior and Kaliujar, and 
that its capital was 'at KhajuiAho. The popular and inoorreot 
esplanation is that they are really Yajurhota BrAhmans, because, 
in mn-king burnt offerings, they followed the rules of the Yajur 
Veda. 

2. According to a list procured at Mirzapur their ffolrat are — 
Awasthi j Bhareriya Tivati ; Arjariya Kot j Gautamiya of Ladh- 
purj Patwiya of Kannauraj PJthak of Kalyinpurj Gaugcii of 
Jlatayaya j Richliatiya of Enba or Knnwa j T^viri of Eji ; Chaubd 
of KaclihaUra j Nayak of Pipari j BAjpei of Binwar5 ; Dikshit of 
Panua j Kariya Slisra ; Soudcle Alisra. Tlie above fifteen gotra* 
intermarry on equal terms, Below these are five, which are Jower, 
and give daughters to the higher fifteen, hot are not given brides 
by them in return. Theseare — ^Sirsa;Soti; Sonakiya; Banaiya; 
Bhonreli Dube. This list lias little resemblance to that given by 
Mr. Sherring*. , • 

The Jhijhotiya BrShmans have but an indifferent rq)ata- 
tion. 


^ /IrehiTotogteal S., 99 } II., •<13. 

* Dowion's £U{«t 1.. 54. 

* ilinJu CajrMl.,S(H 
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of the ^kl\Ki^t^a RrSkmnn* a^eord^og to Ike 
Centut of IS^l. 


PutTiet* 


Saiater 

DMtrirts 

VBtnb»r 

EallranjnT • • 


1 

Jt ind . « , 

20A19 

A^t* . • • 


1 

1 JAtann - • • 

11 140 

Ctab * • • 


1 

Lalitpar • • • • 

10,255 

rareiTly . • • 


4 

Ghkiipir • . • 

133 

Cairepar , . • 


77 

Gorakhpur, • * 

31S1 

bands . • « 


711 

. Fsvidh&d , • • 

rt 

llacpirpur . • 


10,107 

i Tom . 

71.032 


Jhojlia— Atnbcof cnltiTatorsfoon^hardlj beyond SaliSranpnr, 
Mnzaffamagar, nnd Pijnor 0£ them, Sir II Klliot wntc«’— 
"'Hie word means literally ‘the stomach' (Sansknt /jy/ira, 
'hollow'}, and IS the (lc8i|!QatiOD of an inferior class of Muham* 
madans The Jhojhas of Par^^nn Daran of Bulaodsliahr repre- 
sent themsclrea os conTcrtc<1 flathanrs, ChauhSas, and Tiiars, but 
by others they are considered to be conrcrteil 6la\03 of thc=e tribes 
In like manner tho'e of Amipshahr aro said to be the slaxcs of 
hlnghaU converted to Sluhammadanwm Titey arc despised by 
the Bargfljars and other converted RSjpnts of the ncighloarhood, 
with whom tVej ate not euffered to intermarry , from which their 
scTiilo Origin may be fairly piesiimotl Tliey ate ecattcred over 
diffctent parts of the Dnab and Rohilkhand, and are reported to be 
good cultivators —-Hence theproverb-— 

Jkojka h&li Ukar, gkar iaffdo eXaupar khet 
‘Ilmploy a Jhojha ns a ploughman, 
and yon may sit at home and piny backgammon ' 

The -complete list of their sections, as shown m the Census 
returns, shows tliat the tnbe is of mixed origin Tims, with Ilmdu 
names, likcBanjSra, Benhans, Cbandliari, ChaidiSn, Desi^ DeswSi, 
Kolipanwtlr, Orb, Rajput, and Ron, wo have later orthodox 
iinbammadan names, like Ghtzi, Gfaoii, Bath3n, Shaikh and 
Sadiqi 


I S ipplementary Olottarv $ v 
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“ 2. One o£ the chief causes of the Talus attached to their service 
}Sf that heiog" ^^fujaJmaos, az>? aot restrained hj' Hindn eh- 

Borvances o£ particular festivals. Thus, wHle Hindus are waiting 
for the DithVan before they cat their 6ugarcauc> the Jhojhas have 
already begun to press their canc ami manufacture their sugar. 

3, In Ondbj a branch of the tribe is said to bare held Porguna 
Gopaman in Haidoi, and to hare been conquered by the Gaur Itilj- 
puts. hlr. Butts thinks they were converted Bhnrs who yielded 
to the iMubammadans 'and embraced their faith. In Lucknow 
mauy forts ai'o attributed to them, and they are considered to have 
been converted Bhars or Pasig *. 


JJiitn6uiion of the Jhofiat according to the Centui of 1891. 
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portion o£ vital spirit reading in the tody and tliat vrluch pcn'ades 
all Nature, and is identical unth Sna consnleretl as the Supremo 
Ueing and source aud €& cftcc of all Creation ^ 

2 The last Census dmdea the Jogis into the two mam claj^es 
of v^ughar and Gorakhpantln TJie real 

BaMnisioa* o! ogli jg ^ 

mj s*’enous Saint GoraUmatha atoat whom so miny wonderful tales 
are told, Imt wlio«e personalitj and history arc for the most part 
shrouded in legend and mystery lie is said to have had tweKc 
disaplcs whoso names are icry uncertain, and there arc scieral lists 
of them. One list is— Sat Nath, DhannNath, KAya Nith,A(lh 
Ndlh, Mast Nath, Ahhapanlhi, Kalcpa, Dliajpanthi, nandiUrong, 
Hamkfi, LachlimanhCj Darya Nath According toanotlicr— -Aipan- 
llid, Itamlfi, Dhartan, SatNith, KanibaLi {dj«ciples of JAIandhar 
h.flth,ofthi3 branch arc tlic Sapclas ), Aapdl Jluni, Lflchliman 
Nalcsar, Hatau Nilh, SanloVh Nath, Dhajpanthi (followers 
of llanumAn), hfan NAth (followers of H ija RasAIu) A third 
list gives— Sant Nath, Itim Natli, Ahbang Noth, Dharang NAth, 
Dhar NAth, Gangat Nath, Dhaja NAth, JAIandhar Nath, Darpa 
NAth, Kanah Natli, Nim Nath, and Nag Nalh * The best 
known sahKhnsions arc the Auglur and the Kanphatas of whom 
a separate occoont has been gi\cn ^Ir ^faclagan suggests that 
“ tliero arc many things which point to a non Hindu origin for 
the Jogis and Sannyasis 'The IIiQdu wears a sealp-Joclc, carries 
the sacred thread, boms his dead, and, generally speaking, abstains 
from flesh and wine The Jogis too arc remarkabl} prevalent in 
the TcsIiAwar and Kabul direction, where Suddbism was once so 
strong Aud the names of their twelve Naths bear some resem- 
blance with those of the Jama Tirthankaros There are legends 
too which connect Gorakh NAth m a special way ivith Nepil, and 
the Tenth of JAlandhar NAth is often termed TanSth from the 
fact that its members m place of Nath adopt after their mimes the 
termination Fi, wlucb is tho Tibetan epithet for our familiar 
ioila 

Z Besidee the TespcctaUe memhers of the sect who nre con- 
Oili Jogia templatiio ascetics there nre others who do 

not hearsneh a repitable chaiacter Among 
these the Bhartari and Nandija Jogis aie Hindus, and the Bhaddar 


1 Wllsoo Euajt I 20C 
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vcrj' often Slusalmans. They wear a licanl and n lonjj sort of coat 
dyed with ochro wlu'cli is called gvdru On the shcnildcrs tliey carry 
an alms waDet d^'wl in ochro, and a turban of tljc same 

colour. The Bhnrtari Jogis carry about ndtU them a sort of fiddle 
(*(frrt«yt) and a stick called Utrdga, They play on the fiddle and 
sing songs in honour of Bhartrihati, « ho is said to Iiavc been the 
brother of Rtlja Vikramaditya. llis slmtie is in the Chunar Fort, 
and ho passes part of the day there and the rest in Benares. Tluy 
wear round their nocks a necklace («<!/«) of fudr3k»ha heads. The 
Bliaddari Jogis dress in very much the same smy, but do not carry 
a fiddle. They tell fortunes by means of palmistry and exorcise 
ghosts and demons. 

•1. The Nandlya Jogis irear the eame dress, hat do not carry a 
fiddle. They lead about with them a deformed ox, .an animal with 
five legs, or some other malformation. He is decorated with oclire 
colourcdl rags and cowry shells. They call him Nandi or the vehicle 
of hlahhdcva, and receive gifts of grain from pious Hindns, lialf of 
which they put into their wallet, and give the other half to the 
animal. They usually carry on a more profitable business than 
other kinds of beggars. The ox is trained to give a blessing to the 
benevolent by shaking its head and raising its leg when its master 
Tcccives a gift. Some of the Jogis of this class cany about with 
them a brush wHcb they wave over the heads of children afflicted 
with the Enl Eye. These people arc hereditary beggars, and keep 
bouses and families. The boys arc initiated into the order at the 
time when the ceremonial shaving {muitdan) is carried oat. Then 
the Guru makes over a ragged garment {gwdri) to the neophyte, 
with a wallet and fiddle, the implements of Ids trade. Tlie Gam 
often receives considerable sums of money for initiating a disciple. 
The mendicants of the order assemble at the time of initiation, and 
unless the candidate is a hereditary member of the order, his friends 
have to give seven dinners to the brethren. They beg from both • 
Hindus and ^lusalmans, but naturally Hindus are their chief sup* 
porters. They do not take cooked food as alms, not because they are 
particular in matters of eating, because they can take iaeieki from 
a Cham ir or any caste not inferior to his. The alms they take arc 
money or uncooked grain, and they will also take rags and old 
clothes. The Bhartari Jogis ring songs in honour of Bhartrihari, 
IlSja Gopi Chand, and hlaliadevo. They also ring songs in honour of 
Hava Bim (iarlka). Tlie Bliaddari or Nandi Jogis haiuly over 
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nng; or, if thej do sing, it is congs in Itonour of Sfaludoa To Ihc 
vfcst of the ptonnee they emg eoDg« to Z^lur Tir, ot the loNulallads 
of Ilira and BanjlD, or tlie adventures of Aniar Singh Katliaur 
The/ al«o woth aa tailors and silk apinncrs, and liavc Ecvcral gotrat 
wth llajpat names, tnch as Ckrahan, Kachhwaha, Gahlot, etc 
Tlie«e all eat and intermarry with each other except m their on n 
Sotra * 

5 Man} ot these Jogis have a ver} indifferent reputation They 
n'ander about and make themselves aef^uamted with the history and 
antecedents of any nch familj tvlucli may have lost a near or im- 
portant relatnc, and, itcrsonating the absentee, readily obtain access 
to the familj , which results lO a general plunder of the promises and 
the disappearance of tlie swindlers Tboj also pretend to change 
copper into gold, a power which thej trace to one of their order in 
the tune of tlie Sultan AlUtmish. Some are professional poisoners , 
others pretend to deal in millstones and steal cattle * 

0 ^larco Polo montioos the Jogis under the name of Chughi, 
ard sa}s *Hhe} arc prcpctl} Abroiman (Brahmans), but thc} fomn 
religious order devoted to the idols They arc extremely long lived, 
crer} one of them hviDg to one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years They cat very Uttlc, but what Uwy do cat is good, nee and 
milk chiefly And these people make esc of a very strange beverage , 
for they make a potion of sulphur and quicksilver mixed together, 
aud this thej dnuk twice every month Tins they say gives them 
long life 

Benuer * mentions the same custom 
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£31 
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■1 
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61 
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25 
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39S 
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20 
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11 

11 
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Johiya — A sect of Hajpafs, who, according to Sir 11 51 Elliot,’ 
" are hy some anthonties inclndcd among the thirty sis Eoyal 
races of India, ly others tliey are considered a mere ramiCcation 
oE the ada Bhatti In the gathering of the lUjpnts to defend 
the 5lonI?nnce of ChithorihQ are styled " Lords of Jangaldc*!,” 
which included Ilanj ana, Bhatncr, and iSSgaur There arc, I 
behove, no Rajputs of this dan cicept a very few m Khaitannrh 
oi Allahahftd, and those in tha Ouab who form a Chaorasi m the 
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neiglibourliooJ o£ AllababTul anil ChaJl, who arc all conrerted 
to iMiiliammailanism. Colonel Tod consitlyra the Johij'os to be 
tolnlly extinct.” 

Joshi.'— A term apjilied to at least two vciy different classis 
of people. TIic proper term for the astrologer or astronomer, whose 
function is the preparation of horoscopes and the ascertaining of 
the lucky and unlucky influences which attacli to particular times, 
is Jyotishi, which comes from the Jyanlii^tJia or “ono 

skilled in astronomy and astrology.” lie is always a Brilhman, 
and though not holding a very high position, he is an indispensihlo 
personage in the village economy. Prom this Joshi is a oorruptiom 
and he, in the Plains at least, w amnch less respectable practitioner, 
IIo is also known as Dhaddali from his eponymous ancestor, and 
Bbanreriya from lus approximation to the Btidnd or actor-singer 
caste. Bhaddali, who was a famous astrologer and the author cf 
a wcll-knoum book on tlie subject known as Bagunlvali or "the 
interpretation of omens, ” is said to have boen the son of the cole* 
hrated Var.lha MihJra, who was one of the *' nine gems of the 
Court of Vikramaditya. He was the author of the Brihat Sanhita 
and Brilmj Jataka, and is said to have died in 587 A. D. 

S. Tlie birth of DliaddaH is told in this wise VarSha hlihlra, 
after a life spent in the stndy of astrology, was on his return 
home. By bis art be had discovered that, if he begot a son at a 
particular time, the child would be a profound adept in the science. 

On the road he was delayed and was obbged to halt at the house 
of a Phobi, or, as some say, of an Ahir. The master of the house 
was absent, but big lady was at home. The sage lamented to her 
that he was unable to meet his wife at the auspicious moment. She 
thought the opportunity too good to be lost for the production 
of a cluld with such a future. From their embraces she conceived, 
and the famous Bhaddali was the rcsnlt. Next day Vavaha ilihira 
reached home, end his wife also conceived and bore a son. Before 
she was delivered he gave lier a hall, and told her when the child 
was born to throw the ball within the saertd circle in which he was 
engaged in the study of the stara. The result of his calculations 
was imfavourablc, and he declared that he was not the father of 
the child which she bore to Hm. In his rage aud grief he left 
his wife and child, and went and settled in a foreign land. 


• taieely 'b^8ed on a noto contribotect bj Pnndit Janacdsa Dat Jetbi, Depltf 
CuUectct.BatciUy, 
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S Hie I'WD boy8 grevr up and both became adepts in astrology, 
‘After a time, wlien they mere taantod about the unecrbnmty of their 
descent, they consulted the stirs, and ascertaining that Tariha T^Iihira 
was their father, started m ‘^larch of him ^Vhen after a long and 
Treaty march the^ reached a certam cit>, the} found a great crowd 
asscmhlcd An astrologer, who was then fatlier, Vaiaha Slilura, had 
foretold that at a certain time and place a fi«h would drop 
from the sty The King of the land and all lus subjects 
were assembled to «eo the promiBed loiraclc 'When the boys 
made their ca'eulatious the} found that the fish would certainly 
drop from heaicD, hut not at the eract time and place foretold hy 
the astrologer, their father Iheir annonneement tnmed out 
correct, and they ncre greatly applauded while their father was 
brought to shame In bis snrpiise be asked them to explain his 
mistake The} informed him that he bad not mode allowance for 
the ehght moTcment of the earth while the Csb was falling from 
IicaTci', and they added that he also failed to take account of the 
tune which the ball hafl taken to fl} through the air when thrown 
by his wife Ufore it fell in the sacred circle Vataha ilihiva was 
confounded, and now couf dent of therirtueof his wife, returned 
home with bis sons The son of the low caste woman being illegi- 
timate was not allowed to become a proficient in Sanskrit literature, 
hut confined bis studies to llindi, m which language he wrote the 
famous treatise on oraeos to which reference has already been made 
lie then, before llSja Bhoj was bom foretold the glory to which he 
would attain, but Mnuja, the uncle of the young pnnee, in his 
jealous} bad him t^po'sed m the jungle where he was rescued by a 
Brahman, and liTcd to ascend the throne 

4 'fhe Joshis of the Plains are followers of the Sama Yeda, 
while those of the hills follow the lajur Veda. I he best known 
gotrai of the former are Bharadwlja Pachrauhya, Sikraiinya, 
Uraunya , Lakara , Sdachar (Sila AchSrva) , ox Silauta , Chbbari , 
and Plrasara Bat the Census returns, which include no less than 
451 section*’, lead to the conclusion tliat the Jo«h:s it least in tha 
Plains are a \ cry mixed body "We hare few of the regular Brah 
luanicai go/mt, and many which suggest a lower origin or conueo 
tion, such as Bagn, Bais, fian, Barwar, Chamarganr, Chan* 
ban, Gantaiu, 'naghubansi, Bliput, SunSn, and Tuar , T:ith local 
sections such as AUarwar, Bhojpauya, GnjatSti, Indaniija, Har* 
dwan, Kanaujiya, IMagaru^r, Mnammnagan} a, Saksena, and Sn- 
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Mstam. Thcj* aro entitled to receive ijnly. tlircc kinds of offering 
(ff(/»a)-~thoBe made to Santscliara or Satnrn, rvlto is umvcreally re- 
garded as of enl omen, and those made to Halm and Ketti, the 
demons who nro ^ho cause of ccli{>8es. Gifts io Santsehara arenmde 
only on a Saturday from morning to noon, and consist of an iron 
dish (ditlii), one ter and a quarter of «fj<f jmisc, five of 

vegctaldo oilj and a small sum of money. The gift to Balm Dcota 
inclndcs seven kinds of graini a knife or other iron cntting instm- 
ment, a goat, and a small piece of sapjihire i>iUam). TJwso ore 
given to tho Joslii on a "IVcdnesday after the recital of appropriate 
verses (m^tnlra). ^'ho offering to Ketn includes a Iamb or sheep, 
oil, an iron vessel, a piece of green cloth, some coral, and emerald 
(eawmiirud), gold, and a small sum of money. This is given to 
tho Joshi on n Priday night, just when one or two stars are visible ; 
to use their own phiase, it should be done in tho shade of stars. 
Tiifi little bits of gold and precious stones used m these offerings 
are sold by Sun.1ra at a half pice each, and of coxirse only a very 
minute portion is given, 

5. The already named are exegamemsj a son can be 

married io a ^e/r<j lower titan that of hie father; 'but .with girls 
the rule of hypergamy prevails, and she must be xoarried in a 
superior ffolra, if possible to a Qangapatra boy. But on the 
other hand, a Gangaputra iriil never marry his daughter to ,a Joshi. 
When the bride is brought home (gauna), the members of tlie goira 
assemble and drink milk boiled with rice and sugar. ,This is known 
as dildhabh£{i, and represents a sort of formal initiation of the bride 
in the family of her husband. Prom tliat time the members can 
eat kachchi cooked by her. It may be noted that among Brah- 
mans the bride cannot cook kaciekt for her new family until she 
attains puberty, and imtii the rite following impregnation {garbkad- 
hdna\ is performed. The Khasiyas of Kumaun are still more 
particular, and will not eat fiom the hand of the Lride until she 
bears children. 

6. These Joshis of the plains arc worshippers of godesees 
rather than of gods. N«ct to these their most favoxirite deity is 
Mahahir. 

' 7. The Marwiri Joshis arcFauch Gaur, and are divided into 

_ ,, , Adi Gaur : Jaypuii Gaur; Malavi Gaur and 

The lUiTfiri JobWs. J ,,,, , 

Gujar Gaur or those of Jaypur, 3Ifliwa, ana 

Gujarat. Some of them are found in Benares, and they, as well as 
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the Kumautt Joehis, ate quite distinct from the common Joshis 
of the plains In tlie case o£ the Gdjar Ganr Joshis, the term Joalu 
IS a title and docs not rc^ recent an actual caste 

8 Of these, Mr Atkinson^ imtes —“The Joslns, though 

liardlr ranked as Brahmans in the plains. 

The KniMttn jMtia. . ,j t. i, , , 

haie attained m the hills, hy long prescrip 
tion, a claim to ho considered Brahmans, and intcrmarrj with Pants, 
Panres, fiwaris, and others Thej arc by occupation astrologers 
and horoscope-mahers, hut large nmnlrers now affect government 
service or ognetdture’* Tlicy have seicral gatmt, of which the 
following account is given hy Pandit Janardan Joshi The Gargva 
golra are said to he descended from Sushamdbi, a Chanhe Brahman, 
of Jhu«i, near AllahShad, who is said to have accompanied Baja 
Som Chand to Kumaun where he was appointed his Wanr An 
absurd legend tells that these Joshia take their name from Jhdsi, 
their ongmal home They ate divided mlo various local sections, 
such as those of Jhijar, Shilakbola Digoli, Kotwalganw, etc , 
none of which intermarry The Angina gUra claim descent from 
NathrajPanrSof Kborin Kanauj who came to Knmaun on a pil 
gnmage to Badannatb and obtained employment as an astrologer, 
and the village of Swea m Kaiaydr free of revenue From thence 
they spread over Kumaun, and continued for a long tune to pcr> 
form simply pncstly functions but in the troubles which arose on the 
accession of Tnmal Chand ra 1626 A D , they succeeded in obtain- 
ing u slmre of State oQiees and have never failed to bo represented 
in Government service Service and agnculturo are the occupations 
of the division to the present day, and they claim the title of Diwan 
The Kansik gofra has a history of nineteen generations m Kumaun 
They claun their origin from a place called Nadij a Santipur, whence 
they came and settled at Doti Before their immigrahoQ they 
are alleged to have been BIjpei Bn^huians Of the other golras 
^Ir Atkinson vmtes — ‘ The Jo^his of the Upamanya golra claun 
descent from a Misra Brahman of Diptiya. They say that some 
of hia descendants became Pdnres and that tho^e who devoted them 
selves to astrology became Joshis Birbhadra of this gotra was 
the first of them to obtain any notonoty, but they have a grtat 
predilection for Government service and call themselves Diwan 
Tliey are also known as Danya or Dhumya Joshis from their pnn 
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cipal village. The Joshie of the Bharadvdja goira make their an- 
cestor come from JhQsi near Allahabid, and he settled in the 
village of Silaganw, \ 7 henee his descendants are called SUwSls. 
Those that live at Chinakhan and Darhyal aie called after these 
villages/’ 

9. The poorer memhers of the Gangoli Joshis still practise 
astrology, as indeed do all.’ Mr. Atkinson adds — “ there is no real 
evidence that they came from the plains; but if they did they are 
a remavkahle example of a caste hardly considered os being on the 
outskiits even of Biahmans in the plains, ha^dng attained to such 
a respectable position in the hills n-liich thiy still maintain by the 
intelligence and energy of their representatives. For the last two 
centuries they have been the master movers in all intrigues, and 
have monopolised to a great extent all the valuable government 
appointments, and jxissess an influence second to none, and which 1ms 
to bo carefully adjusted by tbe admiaistratioa.” 

Dittrihufhn ef Jothh aecordi^g tfi the Centn* of 3B!)], 


District*. 
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DitiribuUon of the Joth* ectoiding to the Centus cf 3891. 
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Jnlaha, Jolaba— tbe I^foliammaddD weanng cast« It has 
bc€n eupposed that they rept««iettt eome mecial llinlu weaving 
caste who wcic concerted whole»aU to Islam On the othez hand, 
ifc IS possib’e that they may have grown np among the Muham- 
znadan body Bui there seems good reason to believe that they 
are an occupational caste reermted from diverse sources Thus os 
Mr Ihbetson remarks ''we find Koli Jalahas, Chamir JuUhas, 
hlochi Julihas, Hamdasi JulaUas, and so forth and it is probable 
that after ft few generations there incirwill drop the prefix which 
denote^ their low origin and become Julahas pure and simple*." 

i The Parsotiya Julaha of Bohilkhaod is a Hindu and ap- 
parently only a variety of Kon JntShas at the last Census re- 
corded themselves in 341 sections of the usual type These seem 
to bare no infinence on marriage Many of these suggest a con- 
nection with other tribes and sects, such as Bais, Banya, Bargfijar, 
Bhangi, Bhat, Biscn, Chamar, Chauhan, Gaur, Koh, Rajput, 
Tamoh, TeU, Tomar Others represent local settlements ns Bahrii- 
chiya, Ghautasiya I'aizabSdi Gangapan, Hmdarabadi, Ha«aupun, 
Kananjiya, KinhpuTiya, Kbairabadi, Mathunya, hlirzapnri, lilnl- 
tlm, Purabija, Sarwarija, Shoh^hadi and Uttaraha, Others 
again are of the regular ^Inltammadao typo Madari Muhammadi, 
Momin, ^fughal, Pathan SltaiUi Sadiqi and Stinni 

S The word Julaha is of Persian oiigm {jHlan, julaha, a 
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weaver, jula -julla, a Inll of tluvatl). JoUhas pcncrally object 
to tlio name and call tliomselves or Momm or orthodox ; 

KfirMf woavorfi in while.** JuU}uu.are very clannish and iisjially 
intermarry in families with whom they have been accustomed to cat 
and smoko for ^ncratlons. They say they are the direct descend- 
ants of Adam, who, when Satan mado him realise Ins nakedness, 
taaf»ht Iho art of weaving to his sons. Tlicy do not profess to 
admit outsiders into the caste, hut tills undoubtedly often occurs, 
and, as ahove statol, the caste is almost certainly recruited from 
persons ivho assome the name of JoUln as an occupational title. 

4. Thy follow the hluhammadan rules of marriage and in- 
heritance. They are particularly careful in forbidding the jutcr- 
marriago of foster children. A naan cannot have two sisters to 
wife at the same time.* JIany of them in tho villages revere the 
local gods, and some worship Mata Bliawdni. Tliey abo pay great 
respect to the tombs of saints and martyrs. They pfFcr food, 
sweets and cakes to the sainted dead at the festivals of the Id 
and Shab-i'barit and offer to tliem goats and rams at the Bakrid. 

6. The business of tho JalBia has sadly decreased in conscguenco • 
"tihointioduclion offoreisn clot!.. Many 
, fviu. luiro now taken to cullirstion and rorioss v 

forms of labour. The JnUha generally bears the character of ■ 
bring cowardly, pretentious, factious and bigoted. They took a 
leading part in the recent Benares riots and some of the worst 
outrages in the Mutiny wore their wort. In the villages the 
J ullha is looked on as a fool, and a butt of the agricultaral classes 
who are always jeering at his ignorance of crops. "The Jnlaha^s 
goat and ^ven to viciousness*' {Jnldie viAeri mariuAi). 
"Eight weavers quarrelling over nine pipes** {dlA JulSka nau 
Au^qatjis par Ihi tAuAkam thvlka), "The Julaha steals a leeK 
of thread at a time, but God makes him lose all at once.** {Jul/tia •, 
eAvrdve nati nali, kAiida cAurSvi ekke beri), “The arrow of tho 
weaver** (duWAe ka tir), “What the Kamboh wins the Julaha eats’*. 


' Writing of Bengal, Sir. O’DtntBeleajri •* Allhongli ia BengiJ proper the 
Shaikh 18 nsiull? apeitj cnUiTator, be noks abore the JoIAhn or weaver. In. 
Eastern Bengal tho Shaikh janng rnsn marries at ahont 21 jears of are, and the 
Jeltha two jears earlier ; while the JeUba girl in married at 11 ^eara and the 
Sh^h gltl a month or two over 12 yeaia. Ten per cent, of the former under ten 

years of age are given in marriage and leu than five of the latter. Sfnob the 
same atate of things exists in other parta of leagsl proper ; hut m notiesd before, 
the age of wedlock is lower in Western Bangel, the local praotieo being probably 
inlaeneed by Hindu example.” Cenrut R^eri, 210, 
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Kamhoh ihSi Juld\a^ **If you were gOin^ to turnMubam- 
'maiiau you luigbt <lo so in n less disTqmtaUe place Uian a JnlaWs 
house*’ {Turk hhay to Jutdhi le gAar), Jul^ie ki’aqi pude tnin 
hoti hat. “The Jo)3hfl*B brains are in his backside.” Khet khdS 
gadha, moral jSS Juldha-^'* The ass cats the crop and the Julaha 
gets thrashed ” One proverb embodies a curious piece of folklore. 
Juldka hhuiiaite iUt “ Tlie Julaha lost his way in a Im«oed 

field ” A Julaha is supposed to have taken the linseed field covered 
with blue flowers for a rivet and tried to swim in it. As a j>aiallel, 
Jlr. Christian' ^quotes from Kingsley’s " The Roman and the 
Teuton”— "A madness from God came over the Uerules, and when 
tliey came to a field of flax, they took the blue flowers for water 
and spread out their arms to swim through and were all slaughtered 
defeuwslcasly.” Ho might have added, that the same taleaypeara 
in No. 149 o! Gnmm’a German Stones 

Hitlrtbtition of ikt Juldhat according io the Centvt of JS9l, 
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Kabir Panthi —A Ilmda sect who arc followers of the Saint 
Kabir His name is from an Atabie root meamng great Tho 
history of the Bamk is very uncertain He is hehe\ed to have been 
born at Benares and adopted by a Jluhammadan weaver By 
ono aeconnt ho was miraculously conceived by tho virgin widow of 
a Brahman, and he lived partlj at Benares and partly at Mi^ar, in 
the Barti Distncfc, m the reign of SiLandnr ShAh Lodi, between 
HSS and 3512 A D Owing to his connection with the weaver 
caste, tnanj JuUhas are food of calling tbemsehes Kabir Bansi, or 
Kabir Panthi, without much reference to the special doctrines asso- 
ciated with the name of Kabir Wnting of the Paojab, Mr, 
Maelagan’' rematba that tho connci-tion between weaving and 
religion 18 as interesting as that between cobbling and jrrehgion m 
England "There are some Musalman tribes (the Khobhars, 
Chughattas and Chauhlns, for instance) who ore found m many 
parts of the Province perfonning indifferently the functions of the 
wcaser and the Mulla^' Kabir le said to have been a disciple of 
Bamanand, and from one point of mow tbe Kabir Pantbs are merely 
BAmaoandis who refuse to worship idols Kabii, as the legend of 
his death shows, was a product of I oth Hindu and Muhammadan 
influence 'When he ched at Magar tbe Hindus and Muhammadans 
disputed ns to the disposal of bis body. But while they were con- 
tending the saint bimself appeared and told them to look under 
the sheet which covered his cotp«e, and then uniQ.edi%tely disappeared 
"VN hen they raised the sheet they found only a heap of flowers Of 
these the Hindus took half and bamed them at Benares, while the 
Muhammadans buned the remainder at Magar, where a cenotaph 
was raised over them, and tbe saint is worslupped m both places by 
the followers of the n\al creeds 

2 On tho pnnciples o£ the sect Professor Wilson * writes — • 
" The Kabir Pantbis, in conscqncnce of tbeir master having been a 
reputed disciple of Ilanuinand and. of their paying more respect to 
Vishnu than thi, other membera o£ the Hindu triad, are always 
included among the Vaishna>a sects and maintain, with most of 
them, the Hamlwats especially, a fnendly mtercouise and political 
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alliance. It ts no part of their faith, however, to worship any 
Hindu deity, or to obseiTe any of the rites or ceremonials of the 
Hindus, whether orthodos or Bchismatical. SueU of their members 
as are liung in the world conform outwardly to all the usages 
of their tribes and caste, and some of them pretend even to 
warship the usual divinities, though tliis is considered as going 
further than is juBtifiable. Those, howevTr, who have' abandoned 
the fetters of society abstain from all the ordinary practices, and 
address their homage chiefly in chanding hymns eiolasively to the 
invisible KaMr. They use no mantra or fixed form of salutation, 
they have no pccxdiai' mode of dress, and some of them go nearly 
naked, without objecting, however,, to clothe themselves when 
clothing is considered decent or respectful. She JIahants wear a 
small skull cap j the frontal marks, if worn, are nsually those of 
the ■\''ai6hnaTa sects, or they make a streak with sandal or 
Gopichandan along the ridge of the nose; a neoklsee and rosary of 
Tulasi are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are 
considered of no importance, and the inward man is the only cb« 
eential point to be attended to.*' 

S. It is perhaps more by his wiitings than by his actual teach- 
ing that the clueC inHuence of Eabtr has been 
^bjrf * gained.* His doctrines and precepts are 
embodied in the Sukh-nidb&n and tbo Adi- 
grantha of the Sikhs. Next to the RSmdyana of Tulasi Dos there 
is perhaps no body of literature which is so popular among Hindus 
of Northern India as the Bijak of KabTr, and lus verses, and 
apothegms are ever on the lips of both Hindu aud Musalmdo* 

4. The sect is open to both Hindus and Musalnwns, and perhaps 
in consec^ucnce of this it is not n favourite with men of high cisto. 
Most of its adherents, in these Provinces at least, are drawn from 
the inferior castes, as the lower Banyas, Sunars, Lohars, Koiris, Kor- 
U, KScidii^, KamMes, Sai-hsU, Chamire, and JaWias. Among iho 
weaving castes it is, as has b^m said already, extremely popular# 
There is no regular formula of initiation {mantra). The intj^uo- 
tion of a neophyte is performed in this way, A piece of ground in 
the monastery or in the house of tho candidate ia carefully elcanctl 
and plastered. In this is placed a pitcher full of water, in tlio 
rnouth of which are fixed some mango twigs [paldc) j on the pilchoc 


• On this «e« Qrieriss, Fcnumilar l{!traliirr, 7. 
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a lamp is liglited with gM owl an cffcnog is made consisting of 
sandal, holy rice {aeheiaf^, and flowers and incenso is burned. A 
garland of flowers is placed round the ncch of the pitcher and Ibo 
core of a cocoa.-nut with some b ifdtba sweetmeats is offered Some 
camphor is burnt and the neophyte sits in the holy square before 
the Guru, who makes him say the words 

Salya purut&a lo »ada» te iriday men japo. 

" Repeat the name of the true bring withm you with breath.'^ 
The disciple then with his joined bands thnee makes obei'^anco to 
the Guru and utters thrice the words, Bnndns^ Sdhtb t “ My service 
to the ilaster.^^ This is the common form, bat the ntual with 
the more learned Mahants is of an elaborate type After this the 
Guta teaches the disciple the Giyatn or Slommg Prayer and tho 
Sandhya Snmiran or evening prayer. This Gayatn js not the 
usual Hindu form— Toi #oti<«r rorenyow hhargo devaeya dh'malu 
dk\yayona.h “IJet us meditate on that esccllenb 

glory of the Dmne Vinfying Sun; may ho enlighten our under- 
standings." Tiic KabtrPanthi G&yatn » a song {bdn\) composed 
by Eahtr himself and runs as follows — 

Kabtrdm duni darhetha dtoSr talSmat lekhat 
Turn rufld mend mtnjnta. 

Turn phdka^ phakkar phaitra 3 
Turn chnlo iattn kt ekll. 

Turn ravo laun ki ndl. 

Turn tarbangt eakjer men, ium ko tedr na pdr 
BakalniTantar turn ramo tnmhdre gnhar ganbbir, 

Khdli kkalak nujh tndhin yan Gum kahatn Kabir. 

Satj/a ndm kt drlt ntrmal hkaya tharir, 

Dharm Ddt lake ekale gum bahxg&n mile Kethtr, 

*' The faith of Kabir Is doable mendicancy , only bowing to the 
door of God is taken into account It is thou who feelcst pain 
in the headless body. It is thou who hvest m the starving 
mendicant In whose footsteps canst thou walk ? In whose 
stream, canst thou flow ? Thou art of all forms and hast neither 
heginmng nor end Thoa art the beginning and thou art the., 
end Thon art the hank oi all the nvers (rehgious sects). 
Thou pervadest the entire universe Thou art deepest of all. Saith 
Kahlr “'Without me (God) the Umverse is empty ; it is I that fill 
the Universe If yon hght tl« sacred lamp of truth your body 
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will bo free from darkness. Dbarm DSs {the slave of virtue) holds 
tJio liand of hia religious guide Knhir and a.<scends to hwvcn.'''' . 

6. Tile Sandhya Sumiran or Urening I’lnycr is as follows 

SdnJ^ 6hne, din alAdeyciaiai dtna roi. 

Ckal rhoAwo ohi dttteSn jaAdn dUcas rain nahin hoi, 

Jiain hi hichhnri chaioi atfti mUi prahhdt. 

Jo Jan biehkuri nSa he pSwai diiOii$ nahin. rdt. 

2?i«w<i< honkarjori ie, tunu guru kripa nidhdn, 

Dapa gharthi handagi tamdla $h(l kardr. 

Eli gahani hhakta he adi bhakti gringdr, 
h'eieal nia keteal garu bdla fitr Kahir, 

“ Evening has come and the sun has set. Tlicn cries tho Erfthmani 
duck. ‘ 0 mate of mine I I»ct us sock tKat land where there is no 
night nor day/ "Wlicn the duck parts from her mate at night she 
meets him again at dawn ; but he wbo parts with tho True Name 
never finds it again cither by night nor day. Generosity, horoility, 
worship, the universal brotherhood of mankind, uniform observance 
of law, and morals— -tbese are the ornaments of a devotee, and his 
decoration 'is tho love of God. The True Name is the only religious 
guide, and his greatest propiiet is Kabtr." 

7. Ecsides these, the Guru teaches the disciple a number of 
hymns which he commits to memory, and sings moining and even* 
ing. The Guru visits his disciples once a year in the cold weather, 
and he and other mendicants of the sect are entertained by him for 
a couple of days. Every day the disciple washes the big toe of his 
Guru and dnnks the vrater {charanatnrita). "When the Guni is leav* 
ing the disciple does obeisance, ami makes him a present of money, 
clotbee, vessels, etc., ami salutes him with the words Bandagi Sdktb 
thrice. As long as the Goru stays in his house the disciple joins 
the mendicants in binging songs morning and evening. "When the 
disciple visits his Gum he is enUftt^ned by him, but gives liim a 
present when he leaves. The Guiu'a influence over his disciple is 
altogether exercised in the interests of morality, and should he 
oBend he is very etemly reprimanded by the Guru. One of tho 
main principles of the sect is to submit cv'crything in life to control 
of tlie Guru ; at the same time Kalar himself did not exact un- 
questioning obedience from Ub disciples, and encouraged them 
to investigate for themselves the truth of his advice and injunc- 
tions. 
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Distnhutien of ihc KalUTanthit according to tie Census of 1891, 


Distbict 

Kamter. 

Dhtbict. 

Knaibec. 

Debra Dda . « . 

3t 

Fatehpar ... 

0 

llouflsmagar • • 

6 

Hamlrpur . . . 

8 

Dalasilshahr . . • 

253 

AlUblbid . 

13 

Aligarh .... 

114 

JbAoti 

8 

Agra . . . • 

8 

JAlaan . , 

3 

Tarrakb^bhi • 

2 

CbfcaipoT . . 

209 

Bareilly « • < 

15 

Oorabbpar . . 

40 

Bynct » . . . 

2 

Basil . . 

8 

iiotmui . 

36 

Tar5i . . 

4 

Shihjahaopor • 

57 

LoelDoir . . 

16 

pnibih 

n 

FanAbbd > . 

16 

Cairnpur . • 

18 

Tot*l 

855 


K&dChi ‘ — The tnbe oE opium-grotrcTB and macLet gardeneta 
They represent in the west of the Province the Koiri and Knrmi 
oS the eastern districts Their name has been vanonsly explained. 
Some connect it vnth the Sanskrit iaitha, “ a Sank or enclosure'^ j 
others with han^a "a foriow", others again connect it with 
Idefiina, the term Eor coBecting the opnam from the capsnles of 
the poppy, or with kaehhdr, “ the low nch alluvial land *’ which they 
usually culbvafce. They claim, however, some connection with the 
Kachhwaha sept of Pajpots, who may have a totemistic relationship 
wiUi the iacMapa or tortoise, 33 the Kunni, with iurma, 
turtle Thej’- arc also known in the extreme west of the Pro- 
vince as hfainaya, Sabnai, Bdrahmlshi, or those who keep their 
lands under crops all the year round Another name of the 
tnbe IS in some places Jlmdo, or growers of the radish (mult ) ; 


I Miinly WwA cn ut-le* Vy E Pow l*tj C S, Cotteclof of P*mjVlii'boa; 
Bitu Sinwil Dis. Depoty CellKtor, Oodoi, and the Dopnty lufpectoi of SetooU, 
Aprs. 
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but in oUu'r parts oE tlio counity,' m, for instance, in HAS Bareli, t!io 
two name** are not quite itlentical. Tliorc the JturAo cultivates all 
kinds of Ycfrcialilcs, including titrnjps, onions and Innucric, winch the 
KAchhi docs not. Tin-' tribe apj'cnrs to bo eingularly devoid of local 
traditions. Tl«c Sakfcnas say Uicy come fmm Sankha and the 
Kanaujiya.9 from Kanauj, which they al^andoncd after fbo defeat of 
Jay Cliand by Shahfdmddm Ghori inll0S*0l. In fact, some of 
them a.=cril<c their origin to this i«OTCrcign and say that ho gave 
the name to those of Ids Rcrxtiiits who grew vegetables for Ids court. 
The tril*e is nioi-t probably an offshoot of the great Knrmi race, and 
lias dinded from them owing to the special occupation wliich they 


practise, 

2. Tlic Kflcbhia arc diridod into a numherof endogntnous sub- 
castes, wliich vary from district to district. 

TribiJcmeiMtion. Cfosus returns divide the Kithbis into 

COO Bub-castes, of which the most important are tJio Chitlioriju, 
Ghurcln, ITardiya, Kacldiwalia, Kaoaujiya, Patarita, and Soksena. 
Among those of local \mi*ortance we find the I’unlya of JDuIand* 
slialirjthe Amariya and Puraldya of Agra; (he Amariya ond 
ICjjakotlya of Malnpuri; the ParnAmi and S.ikauriya of EtlwaL ; 
the Bladauriya and Purabiyaof ShfthjahAnpur; the Dalienyn and 
Plural of Cawnpur j the llahcniya, Dangarliil, and Alurai of Patth- 
purj the Bhagta and Sakta of AIIaliAb&d ; the Amariya and 
Parnfimi of JSlaun ; the Bhadauriya and Saloriya of Lalitjmr; the 
BhcnkuUya and Tliaburiya of Lucknow j the CIiauliAn, Kichar, 
Kusha, and Thakuriyui of Hae Bareli; ond the Pliolakiya or ‘‘drum- 
mers ” and Thalmnya of Un3o. In Farruklialad, where the 
KAcldiis arc veiy iDtlucniial, we find five siib-castw, the Hardiya or 
growers of turmeric {haldi), tlie Baksena, who take their name from 
the famous Buddhist city of Sankisa on the borders of FarrukhAbdd, 
and Etah ; the PiyAzi or growers of onions {piidt ) ; the KacIihw.Aya, 
and the Kanaujiya from Kanaiij. In BAc Bareli they name seven 
endogamous sul>castes — the KachhwSha, Koiri,Mnrai," radish 
grower, ” Kanaujiya, IIald3ta, Eabariya or huckster, who in some 
of the large cities like Lucknow is a Mewatarosh or fruit-seller, and 
the Bhemua. In Agra we find five *»ih-castes — the Kachhwilia, 
Chakchamiyo or Chakseniya, fixe Hardainxya, Murfio, and Khariha, 
The Singraoriya take their name fnnn the old toira of Siagraur, 
about twenty-five miles higher np the Ganges than AlIAhAbad. 
The Murios again have divisions of thdr own. One list divides 
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tliem into the Ilardiya, Uotiya, and Kachhwiyo. Theee last are tbo 
most numerous eulwiastc in Biilandsbahr and claim descent from a 
mother of the tnho by a father of the clan of Kachhwaha 
■Rajputs. In HftS Bareli they agmn giro their sub castes as BrSh- 
mamja, Haldiha, Kanaujiya, Kachbi, and Kurmi, and in Ilardoi 
as Ilaldiyo j Dhahauhya, who tahc their name from the well le\'er 
{dk^nlli) which they usej the Eananjiya, Kachhwiba, Sahscna, 
Bhadaunya, who, lihe the R&jpat clan of the same name, derive their 
title from the Pargana of Bhad&war in the Agra Distnct j Thaku* 
riya, who claim descent from the KnchhwSha clan of ThSkurs ; and 
the JIunwar, who trace their origin to some Aluni or saint of i olden 
days. As already stated, all these suh-castes, some of which ate 
local some eponymous, and some purely occupational, are all endoga- 
mous. They are also characterifcd by some peculianties. Thus in 
Agra the women of the Kachhwaha sub-caste wear a foot ornament 
called gnjan, which is not allowed to others In Farrukhilbad the 
Saksena women similarly wear a special bangle known as luiua 
or takkoia, made of brass and lac, which is particularly large and 
heavy. This ornament is peculiar to them. 

8. like all tribes on the same grade, they have an mfluentifll 
, . tnbal council {vanehivat) In FarrukhlhSd 

« ^TIO&l COUflCU. , - , 

the chairman is known as Jllahti} a or Chau* 
dhan and the council consists of a certain number of members 


^elected for tbeir respectability and intelligence] but when any 
special busioess is to be decided, the attendance of at least one 
member of each family lesxleut mthio the local jurisdiction of the 
conncit 18 necessary. They have power to decide all private dis- 
putes ; they caa expel any member for debauchery or other offence 
contrary to tribal n«age, and they can re admit culprits to caste 
privileges on providing a feast to the caste, on feeding a certain 
number of Brahmans, or nndergoiug other presenbed penance 
4. ‘Within the sub-caste the rule of exogamy does not appear to 
^ , be very accurateK foimnlated, la Patrukh- 

Unlo of exogainy 

abad a man cannot have two sisters to ivife 
at the same time, and ho cannot marry m the family of his 
paternal aunt or uneV Tho'e who are more advanced show 
a tendency to adopt the regular Hindu rules of exogamy, In 
Agra they bar the* family of the mother and grandmother on both 
Bides Among the Jlurftos of Ilardoi a man does not marry big 
daughter m a family in which his own son or the son of a rear 
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relative is married. Tlds prohibition lasts for throe or four 
generations, and the Hoc of cousins is also barred. But the rule 
does not seem to bo very doiinito, and each ease is dealt with by the 
tribal council. 

5. Marriage ceremonies nto of the usual type. In Farmhh- 

‘'■'y ** ‘‘'*™ 

seven, but the boy must be older tban the 
gill. Elsewhere there is no Died rule, and both infant and adult 
marriage prevails. There are the usual thieo standard types, — SM//i 
or C^arAaua, Dola, and Dharattna. In the first, all the ceremonies 
are conducted at the house of the bride, while those of Hoht are done 
at the Ijodso of the bridegroom. In Data the father of the bride 
comes to the house of the bridegroom mth some clothes and orna- 
ment for his daughter on tlio marriage day, and washes and wor- 
ships her feet and offers the presents. By Dhoranna only widows 
are manied, and the only ceremony is the giving of a feast to the 
clansmen. In the maniago there is this much survival of 
marxiage by capture, tltat the bride is taheo ax^ay secretly at night. 
Ths offspring of Dharauna marriages, hnown as DAaraiinij/a in 
Foreubbibid, iuheiit equally with childien by a regular mairiago. 
The leviratc is permitted under Uie usual conditions, but is not . 
compulsory on the widow. If she luis very young children she 
usudly takes them to her new home, and there they join the family 
of her second husband and lose all rights in their father's 
estate. 

6. There is nothing special about the birth ceremonies. The 

chhaihi or sixth day ceremony consists in the 
worship of the goddess Bihai, who whispers 
in the child's ear, and bo smiles in his sleep if she speaks Jdndly and 
weeps if slie reproves. In FarmkhiMd tho Hardiyas do not adopt 
formally j but a childless man keeps the son of bis daughter or 
some otlier near relation as his heir. Among the other siih-eastes 
the practice of adopting a near relation with the consent of the 
brethren notified at a tribal feast is becoming more common. 

7. Tliey burn the married and buiy tlie unmarried dc?a<l. On 

„ . , , the thirteenth day offeriners of food and water 

Disposal cl tba aead. . ’’ ® 

axe given to the manes. BrShmana are fu<l 
and olotlios and utensils are given to them for the soul in the other 
world. The son-in-law and daughter's sou are also fed ; this is 
perhaps s surrival of the primitive rule of descent in tJje female 
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line. Similar offerings arc also made at tlie anniverfary of tlic 
death, hut the) do not perform the regular Sr/ 

8 In Agra, if they can he raid to follow any particnlar sect, 
thej are Saktas and their chief reverence is 
Kflligioa. Durga Devi, who is worelnppeil on 

lire seventh day of the naning moon m tho months of Chait and 
Agarh, with offerings of cake**, swoclmeal<«, nndmone). Thc«e 
offerings are taken hy a Gadhera or donkcj -keeping Kxtmhar I£ 
the day of the service fall on a Alondaj, Wcdne®da), or Friday it is 
considered very anspicious. This worship is done to the goddess 
in her form of Sitala who brings the small pov. Another goddess, 
Bvrahi, le also worshipped with an offering of cakes Nagar Sen is 
propitiated with cocoamits, e^s, and red lead, which are given to 
him on a Friday and teceiicd by a Dhohin He is ono of the 
general dieeaso godlmge Kuiowa'a, “ be of the well,” is a sort of 
bogie who lies m wait for cluldrea and springs upon them when he 
finds them alone To keep him quiet they pour water out of a 
goat-skin lag on Slonday or Wednc'day ond lay a sweet ball 
[laddn) on the ground where two roads meet Chamor is worship- 
ped With cakes, sweets, incense, and red lead at the Holi and Diwah, 
and sometimes on Afondays Ilis offerings are taken by one of the 
Mohaur Kolis, who aie Ins priests If be is not duly propitiated ho 
stops the milk of cows and buffaloes Lol Mam is a household 
godhng who receives cakes ani sweets on a Monday, these ate 
eaten by the worshipper and his finally Bhdniiya the godhng of 
the Tillage site, also receives cakes and sweetmeats, which are taken 
by low caste higgars Sayj id is much dreaded , people xn trouble, 
and when there is sscLncss in the family, get a Mcsalmdix Faqir to 
offer some sweet cakes in liis name The Mijfin of Amroha is 
ptopita.te<l in the same way Sitala and Kuinw^la are the special 
deitus af womt?n and ahVidicn "When senems cases ol disca'^e or 
other mi'fortnno occur, animal sacnfecs are necessary Devi Durga 
receives n young buffalo , Ch&mar, a ram , N^gar Sen and LSI Mam, 
a he-goat Tlic Devi sacrifice is done at the houndaty of the village , 
those of other godlings at their special shnue* In rarrukhSkld 
their chief rovercnce is paid to Mad^r Sahib of Makhanpur and to 
Sayyid Mard at some tomb in the village They also pay special 
reverence to Bisari or VisSh Den, the poisonous one,^' who has 
her shnne at Sanki«a She is supposed to inQict sore eyes on those 
who neglect her. Her priests can bnng ophthalmia on whom they 

toi in F • 
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please by ligUting a fire and tbrowing hot coals on her image. Tnicii 
a person is thus afflicted he lays aside seven cowries, a piece of 
turmeric and charcoal, and an iron nail, os matldng his vow to make 
a pilgrimage to her shrine. Tins is undertaken in the months of 
Chart, Asirh, or Knar. Ihe offering consists of a packet of betel, 
sweets, eight sroaH cakes, and some cash. If he offers only a 
copper^coin the offering is iacicil, or imperfect. If silver is gh’en 
it is paiki, or perfect. The priests of her temple promire life-long 
immunity from sore eyes to those who make a '^perfect ** offering; 
those who make an ** imperfect ** offering are liable to a return of 
the disease. Those who cannot afford to make the regular pilgrim- 
age go a mile or so in the direction of her' temple and make the 
offering in a field which must be beyond the village boundary. Tliis 
is known as Adha joti^a, or** the half-pHgriroagc.” The Kachhis of 
ESe Bareli specially worship a deity known as Brahma Gusain. 
To the west their priests arc Kanaujiya or Bliaddari Brihmans, the 
latter of whom are held in low estimation. Their chief festivals oro 
the IIoll and Plw4lt ; and though (hey do not pay mucli regard to 
other festivals, tliey perform the usual ceremonies. 

9. They have the usual beUefsmdemonology,nndIntbclr opinion 
fismonoioiy dorii- diseases arc duo to the infiuenco of evil 
[Miioatios. epirite. In such cases a sorcerer (rtaw^a) is 
consulted, and he gives them a black thread (yoa/fa) or some holy 
ashes {bhab^t) os a specific. They dread the ghosts of the dead, 
who have a habit of appearing naked at night if proper donations 
of clothes are not gi\'en to Brfibmansat the obsequies. They believe 
in the Evil Eye, the effects of which aie obviated by burning red 
pepjwr, salt, and bma in tlKs bouse fire. The evil inilnenco departs 
in the smoke and stench. Or they take secretly tome straw from 
se\'en thatches, light it and put it into on earthen pot, which is 
placed upside down in a vcs«cl of water and tlwn waved seven times 
round the head of tiie patient. If the patient is really suffering 
from the Evil Eye the water rises in the upper pot and gives out a* 
di«gmting smell, ^ybea a woman is barren slie tries to cut off 
come of the hair of a child of a Urge family or n shred from the 
mother’s slwt. Ilencc barren women nro wateheil, because tills 
spell is very injurious to those on whom it is pmetited. 

to. The Ilardiya lub-caste will not grow sugarcane or clullics. 

They eao give no explanation of thi>*» «x«T^ 
that it is not the ciutotn. Tho'o who have 
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taken tbc Bbagat vovr vrill not cat mtU olUcrs ; and it is only very 
close relations who will eat out o£ the eamo dish. The members of 
the different suh-castes will not cat together. Some will not cat 
the or egg'plant in the monthof Sawan or Gsh or flcsh in 

tlic fortnight sacred to the dead (Kandga^l , ^feu and women cat 
apart and children with both. "When they eat some put a little 
food in the fire or giro a morse! of bread to the cow. They ohserro 
the usual naming taboo. The younger members of tbe family do 
not call seniors by their names. A daoghter-in-law will not call 
her fathcr-io'law by his name, but will address him as bMi 
“brother" or bdpv "fakhcT.” A husband addresses his wife as the 
mother of so and so his son. A son calls bis father alia or chacka 
“uncle.** 

11. Tbe Kachhis arc one of the best tribes of agriculturists in the 
^ Province. They are quiet, indostrious, well- 

Occnp^tioB. i. * . . 

behaved people, who devote themselves to the 
cnltiTOtion of the more valoable crops, such as vegetables, opium, 
sugarcane, turtneric, etc. 


Vot, III 
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Kachhwaha —An important Itajpot fcpt The popuhr 
ptymolo"} tlm\c8 tho name from the conntry of Kaclili, but it is 
more probably connected with tlic Sansbnt “ relating 

♦o a tortoise/* and may possibly be totcmistic Tbo most important 
traditions o! tlic sept we, of coarse, connected with the famous Jaj • 
pur branch 

" Tho accepted legend traces back their lineage to Kti«a, the 
second son of Hama, who mlcd at Ajudhja and ts said to lino 
emigrated thence to Kohtis on the Son nrer, whence after several 
generations a second immigration brought HIja Nala westward 
acro«3 the Jumna to 'Narwar And at Norwar tho famil} or tho 
sept established itself, nnlil J)holaIl%i^ founded the parent city of 
the present Jnypnr State at Amber m A B 0G7 At the time tho 
conntry round la said to have been all parcelled out among many 
jKitty chiefs, HAjpuU of the Tuar dynasty which rcignod at Delhi 
After years of warfare and fiocWalions of power, Dhola HaC and Ins 
Kachhwahas are said to have absorbed and driven out tho petty 
chi^ and to have at lost foaoded a solid dominion with a sub* 
etantial temtory The tribal sovereignty thus set up was origi- 
nally known by the name of Dhdndar, from a celebrated eaeted 
mount of that name on what is now the Statens western frontier 
Haifa century later another chief, Hannjt, wrested Amber from tho 
Sltnas and consolidated lus power, placing his hcad«quartcrs at 
Amber, which gave its name to tho chicfship thcnccfonvard until 
172S A D , when the second Jay SinU deserted it forJaypor * 

2 There ore twelve chief Eachhwahn clans of which the most 
trustworthy list is that gi\cn by Colonel 
Tod These arc — Clihattrabbnjaut, Kalyfl- 
nnnt, Nathawat, Balhhadrant, Khangaraut, SultAoaut, Pachhaya* 
naut, GngAwat, Khnml^mi, Khumbbawat, Smbaranpota, Panbirpota 
In addition to these faux othcra are named — Rajawat, Nardka, 
Bhankiwat, Parmmalot 

3, The sept m Narwar and Qwfthor became independent under 
Tte >»nrar ana Vajra Bama, onc of whose jnecnptions is 
GfTllior branch ^ grandson, 

Btiawdna Pala, must have been reigning as an independent chief m 
1021 A B , when Sfahinud of Ohazm, m his march against 
Kahnjar, accepted the submisaonof tho R3ja of GwAlior The 
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KacbhwShas contiDued to reigu tiil 1129 A. D., Tvhen the last brng* 
of the race, Tejpal or Tejkaran, lost lus sorerejgnty through his 
love for the fair Maront, irhose beauty still affords a theme for the 
poetic skill of thebaida. The KochhwSbas of Gwalior, Narwar, 
and daypur, all agree in the same etory of the love^blind Dullia 
RaS, or the bridegroom prince who was snpplatited by his cousin 
or nephew, the Parih^r Chief Parimal or FarSmarddt Deva.* The 
Kachhwiha dynasty of Amber obt^ned possession of Narwar 
throngh the marriage of their danghtera with the Moghid Emperors 
of Delhi. The history of this dynasty commences with RSj Sinh, 
eon of Bhim Sinh, and grandson of Prithivi Raja, who reigned 
over Amber and Jaypur in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Prithivi 
RSja is Raid to have had nineteen sons, of whom several succeeded to 
the throne. Raj Sinh was sncceedcd by his son Rdmdls. Pateli 
Sinh succeeded his father about 1610 A. D., but his son Amar Sinh 
lost Karwar in the reign of SbflhjahSo, os nil the members of his 
family declared !o favour of his elder brother, Frisee Khusm. 
Gwalior is said to have been founded by a Enehhwiba Chief, SAraj 
Sen, the potty R jja of Euotalpuri or Kutwor. A list and Listoiy 
of tbs dynasty lasting from 925 to 1 1 Od' A. D. is given by General 
Cunningham. He considers tbs name of the clan to be derived 
from iaehhapa-fiSta or torto5sc*ldlJers.’ 

4. In these Prorinccs the Kaclibwibas ore pretty generally 
ThoKttchhwihasoftbo distributc<l cxccpt in the Eastern Districts. 
North-West Vrorwco.. ^ Western origin 

from Amber or Jaj-par j but the legends of their immigration are 
very contradictory. Thus in FaizAbad they fix their arrival from 
Jaypur about six hundred years ago under Ranjit Sinh, who et- 
pcllttl the Bltars, In that district most of their proprietary rights 
have liocQ al>sorb«l by the Rdjfcuoiirs.* 

Thote in Shapur allege that th<ycame from Jaypur in 1159 
A. D. undi'r Dal/nJm Siah an^ that they hriongw? to ike Itajitrat 
clan, of whirij the prc?sent IHahlrdJa of Ja^-pur is the head*. In 
Jlathura they are clas?ed as Gaurtu, whirii is a general term for 
eepts degradftl by widow ntarrii^>*. In Bulaadshahr they ftIJcg® 


> CqnnlacRani. Arrh««t/9{Mt n..S13. 

* SrlllHtnt P3. 

» Orr«*«. i/»lki>fa, 5^ 
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ttab their forefathers emigrated from Narvrar to Amber and 
thence to the Ganges-Jumna Du3h,* The Etiwah and Jdlaun 
branch emigrated from Gwahor and took po^fe«sion of the tract of 
country which from them took its name of KachhwiihagnTh ) or 
Kachhwahiyagarb, which ie now Pa^na Madliogarh in the Jalaun 
District.* The few Kachhwalias in the Eafetem Districts seem to 
have ioat all traditions of connection with HajpuUna, and baye 
imenteda ridiculous legend that they sprang from the thigh of 
the mythic cow Kimadhenu * 

5, The Kuladevi or family deity of the Kachhwahas in their 
original home is the JamwShi iMahSdevi, 

, «... K a nA 

. whose temple is in the gorge of the Ban- 

ganga rivet in laypui tentory, not fat from the eouth'Caet comer 
of the Alwar State. “ It was here that Dhola RIe, the founder of 
the present Jaypur State, and subseqacntly his son, are said to have 
receued miraculous aid from Mahaden in contending with Minas 
and Bargdjars The sons of the Alwar Chief go m state to this 
temple to hare the ceremony of tonsure performed Sita and B^ma 
are, however, naturally the deities to whom most respect is paid by 
NsrdLas and other KachhwShos, since they claim descent from 
Bgma and Slta, whose images arc earned with the army both in 
Alwar and in Jaypur Sn Krishna, too, as his btrth*place, 
Mathura, is so near, is also much reverenced by the ruhng family 
and upper class j and Baladcva, Six Krishna's elder brother, is in 
Wgh repute. Jujr Baldeoji and Jay [tayhttnat^ji are the common- 
est forms of salutation 

6. By one account they claim to belong to the Kasyapa by 
1 another to the Slanava yutra. In Sultlnpur they take bndes from 
the Tilokcbandi Bais, the Chauhans of Mainpnti, the Bhadauriya, 
Hathaur, Kanhpnnya and Bondhalgoti septs, ID Aligaih from the 
Pundir, Jais, and Bdchbal. Id Sultinpur they give hndes to the 
Tilokchandi Bais, Mainpun Chanhlns, Bhadauriya, and Rathanr ; 
in Aligaih to the Pundir, Gablot, Solankhi, Cliauhan, PanwSr, 
Tomar, and langhaia 


> yi>rfA-Tr«»{ rmmcM, 1865, 1 , App 17. 

* IM , Jir- 85 

* Bnf>ian«Ti, Eailern India. 11 .460. 
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Distrihulion of the'KachhvSXa Bdjput* according io the Centut 
’ oflS91. ■ 


District. 

Ifombcra. 

'll District. 

Jioohers. 

Bah^ranpur • 


• 44 

Jllaon - . , , 

6,670 

llniaffamagat- . 


2.434 

Latitpur r , 

63 

-ilecrat . • . 


2.228 

1 Benares • , 

. £2 

Rolaa^shahr . • 


421 

Mirzapnr . . 

1 

Aligarh . . • 


1.056 

Jaonpor ■ . . . 

16 

Mathura • • • 


5,671 

1 Oallia • . . 

64 

Agra • • • 


4,704 

tlonkhpur . . . 

30 

FarrnVh&hid . • 


1.432 

Ihisti > • • • 

. S3 

Uainpuri « • 


008 

Azamgaih . » . 

1,073 

ElAwah • . • 


7,090 

Tar&i .... 

50 

Stab « • • 


4CO 

Lockoew • . 

175 

Bareilly . • • 


342 

Onto . • • • 

. 900 

Bijnor • • • 


6t 

R&5 Bareli » > * 

1,100 

Ba0^an • • 


244 

SlUpar 

794 

MorMitbid . 


397 

Hardol . , 

14193 

Sh&hjah&npnr • • 


841 

Kben • • • . 

783 

Edibhlt , 


•130 

Faii&bdd ... 

' 391 

Cawnpor « . 


7,077 

Oonda ... 

109 

Falebpni 


1,513 

Balir&ieb ... 

. 160 

Rtsda • . • 


054 

SulUlnpsr . , 

1.C23 

lliintrpw • • 


710 

PartAlgirb • . , 

359 

AlUUUd 


310 1 

BArsbubi . 

110 

Jl&iui 4 . • 


SGt 

Total 

65.2Ha 


The Tlaj\mtiina Census of ISOl thowa Uio Kaclihvrab.'u to 
number 100,705. 

Kadhera, Kadhar. — (Tofsibl/ San.'bil Kartin-lSra, “OfW) 
wlio drai^ or plough*,'*)— A caflc khown in tl»o laot Censns fiT the 
first time in couiiJcmhlc numhctu in the WceUm Dltlricta. little 
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seems to tc loiown about t^cm. It is reported Irom Unlo, which 
shows them in the largest numbers, that th^ are really a snh-casie 
o£ Mallah, living chiefly in the riverine parts of the district and 
excellent cultivators in those reg^ns subject to floods. They seem 
to have almost altogether given up their proper trade of boatmen. 
All those shownr in ihe Census returns aie Hindus. No less thau 
five hundred and fifty-nino sub-castes are recorded. These seem to 
show that the caste is probably of very mixed origin, as the list 
contains the names of numerous well known tribes and sub-castes 
such as BSgri, 33aiswflr, BHori, Bargtijar, Batham (Srivastavya)> 
Chauhin, Badnpantbi, Hhauuk, Dhuna, HusSdh, Gahlot, Gramela, 
Gaur,6&jar, Jsdon, Jois, Eabirbansi, Kschhi, Kachhwiya, Eamdu- 
gar, Kinhpuriya, Katiyar, Kotcliamta, Lodha, Luniya, Mallah, 
Mehtariya, Naddaf, Nanaksbahi, Nunera, Ojho, Pardcsi, Pundir, 
PliM&s, Psj, Pijput, Paugsaz, Pot, Sa3n, Saksena, Sansiya, 
Saraswati, Socri, Solaukbi, Tamoli, and Tomar. 


DutribiiUon of Kadierat aeeordtng to tie Centnt of 189 J. 


Dutiiet. 

Nostbeta 

District. 

Kusbsra. 

UazaCr&raagsr • 


64 

Piiibblt 



19 

Ueerat • « < 


2.039 

Cawnpnr 



1.210 

RuUndiliaLr « • 


3.867 

Palebpnr 



73 

Allgarb . . • 


C,0OI 

OAnda 



219 

blatbara • . 


2,881 

Hamlrpor 



1,603 

Agra . . « 


4,197 

AJUbAb&d 



3 

FarnikbAbdd . • 


84 

JhAnsi 



2S9 

Ma]npori . < 


1519 

JAUtin 



1,105 

Etlwab . . ■ 


703 

LaUtpaa 



22t 

E(ab < • . 


2516 

TsrAi , 



467 

Bareillf . 


6 

Unio • 



13.M7 

Uijoor . . • 


330 

Sitapu 



14 

Badilua • • • 


%658 

Kardot 



333 

bloHldAb&d • • 


3.091 

Qcnda 



8 

BblbJaliAapQr • « 


301 


Torsi 


51.763 
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Kaliar.^*— (Sanskrit, Shau^ka-idraf one ^lio carries things on 
his shouWer ”) . A tribe who engage in cultivation, particularly in 
connection with growing water nuts, etc., in tanks, fishing, palanquin 
carrying, and domestie service. This variety of occupations renders 
a complete analysis of the tribe and its sub-oastes very difiloult. 
Kahars aie pometimes known as Jlahra (Sanskrit Maiih, “ a 
woman'*), because they have the entry of the female apartments. 
Another name for them is Dhimar (Sanskrit, Dhivara, “a fisher- 
man **), though some of them profess to regard it as a honorific term 
from Sanskrit dhi, or “intellect, intell'^nce.** ‘When th^ are en- 
gaged in domestic service th^ ate often known as Behara, wliich is 
probably a corruption of the Bnglish " bearer,'” rather fh {»n, as one 
theory would represent it to be, from the Sanskrit Vyavahdra* 
“business. ** Another name for them is Bhoi, which is a Southern 
Indian word (Telega and JIalayalam hoyi, Tamil iovi). In the 
Ronkw people of this does are known as Etthar Bhui, which is the 
origin of the title “ hoy ** applied by Europeans to their personal 
servant in Western India.* In parts of Bunijelkhand they are 
known as Machhinilra, " &h killers ** (Ilinda mavkhumdrua), and in 
other places Singhiriya, hecaose they cultivate the Sisgbira ant or 
water caltrop \iTapa bupinotai). 

2. According to the Bilhmanical genealogists the Kah&r is one 

^ of the mixed castes, descended from a Brdh- 

Tnbal trMJUone. / 

man father and a Nisbada or Chandila mother • 
Their appearance suggests a consideiable admixture of what is called 
non-Aryan blood. Their occupation as servants in high caste fami- 
lies would perhaps in some cases improve the hieed;andin Bengal, 
according to Mr. Bisley,* “ they admit into their community Brah- 
mans, Ba jputs, Kiyastbs, Kurmis, and children of Eahlr women hy 
men of those castes on condition of performing certain religious 
ceremonies and ^ving a feast to the heads of the caste. Instances of 
men bom in a lugher caste applying for enrollment as Kahftraaro 
probably rare, and occur only when tbe applicant has been turned out, 
of his own caste for an intrigue with a Kah&r %voirian.** The exist- 
ence of this custom of admitting outsiders to tlio community is dis- 
tinctly denied in these Provinces and does not appear to prevail. 

* Uftied en cn<)ntriei at Mlnapar andnotM lir Uoanbi K^ram Abre*e. n*P'*tr . 

Ci>n*etcr,'Jhis*I. *aJ tbs P^patjr lajipcctora, nUbblt. Jien, Diinor. 

* Hj asotber ftcvoniit it i« ko abbreVuUoii ef tbv Vrijm Ji>{ “ tb* I-*(l4T 

vf * t»n<l ” 

* See /foeieH-Jebioa, *. t-. * IVtSr, enl Cni}it, I., 370. 
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S The Dhunjft Eub-castc de«ail>c Uictr ongin as followe — 
'* anil Pan ati were rotarmng from the house of IliraSclial, 

the father of Parvati, with thar luggage on their hcatls Seeing his 
epouse weanod with the hunlen, hfAh^e%*3 told Iicr to looh, behind and 
hand over her burden to the two men who were following her 
Those were the two ancestors of the Dliiinja Kahars, whom 5Iah3- 
deva formed out of a liandful of dust ” The BihUr 

Kaliars claim descent from Jaiasandha Kmg of Magadha Tlic 
legend IS thus told 1^ General Cunningham' "When Jamandha 
was king he hmlt a tower on the Gmyak hill in Gaya as his sitting 
place {iatfAal ] , here he would sit and lave his feet m the waters of 
the Panchina below CIo«e to hts sitting place was Bhagwan^s 
gardcBj which in a year of drought was nearly destroyed Bhag- 
wan accordingly, after fruitless efforts to keep it flourishing, caused 
it to be proclaimed that he would grant his daughter and half his 
kingdom to him who should succeed m watering his garden plenti- 
fully with Ganges water m a single night Chandriwat, the leader 
of the Roh&ts, at once came forward and undertook the task , first he 
built the great embankment to bring the waters of the Bawan 
Ganga nmlet to the foot of the hill below tho garden, and then 
b«gan lifting it up to successive stages by means of tbs common 
native swing basket and rope When the work was completed 
Bbagwan repented of his offer and the Pipar came forward 
and offered to assume the form of a ccek and crow while 
Bhagwan was to urge the Eahats to hasten their operations 
The Eahars, hearing the cock crow, believed that night was over, 
and fearing the vengeance of BhagwSn, fled to the banks of tho 
Ganges at 'Mokama Bhagwsn next day sent for the Kshars to 
receive their wages, but not one of-them was to be found At last 
he induced some of them to tetum and gave eath of them 3 J seis 
of gram. Ever since that period 34 sers of gram has been the 
legitimate wages for a day^s work to Kobirs and to this day thqr 
can legally claim and as a matter of fact, actually receive tho value 
of this amount of gram for a day's work 

4 Another legend thus accounts for their not taking Brahmans 
as their" spiritual guides (^um) As told in Bareilly, it desenbes 
how the Saint NIrada Rishi one day went to RSma in search of a 
Guru He was told that be would see his appointed Guru next 
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mornmg. The firet pcreon he met next mornin" tts? o Dhimsr 
iiglicrman, with his net orer his ehouWcr. So Ndraila FalotcJ him 
and ajldressod him as his Gam. Bnt when lie tavr to what caste 
he bclongol he said ** How can I Imre a Kahir ns my fpiritiial 
guide Then the Kahar cursed him with the curso that he 
should pass through cighty^four lakhs of lives before he nttnlRcd 
heaven. "Khrada was striken vrith fear and complained to B&ma, 
who would not listen to lus petition. So NArada Bunle cjghty*four 
lakhs of pictures of ozumaJs, snakes, and insects on the ground and 
rolled his body over them by way of undergoing the required nam- 
l)cr of Iranstnigration*. Ifc then said to the Kalmr " Fanlon mo 
and Consider yourvetC my OiiTu/^ From that day the Ka!iJr*»ay 
Uiat they aro the Gurus of llrvhmans and \vi!l not take Brihmans 
aa Uioir Gurus, but accept the fcrvieea of JogU instead. 
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l»rt from lialitpar givc8 the eub-castcs as Gonj a, Dhunj-a, SKIavi, 
anil Gotiya. In Bareilly again ten sub-castes are recorded— Turai 
or Turaiya, Bathma, Gonja or Guriyo, Dhunya, Thanesara, 
Moh&war, Beta, Kira, Khadv,ara, and Chandcr, the last two of 
whom are out castes In Agra the Turai say they are the descend- 
ants of Iklachharnith or Matsyendranatha and tliat Tulasi was their 
mother They are sen ants and carry palanquins and hutdens on 
the bahaugi or bamboo laid on thar shoulders They will not till 
insects (htra), and liVe them aro the Raikwftr, Dhunj a, and Kharag- 
wftr The Singbanya tahe service , but thar chief business is grow- 
ing the smghSra nnt. The Chandcl and Bais will eatpoih In the 
Eastern Distncts the Gonr are stone-cutters, drawers of water, 
bearers of palanqmns, a duty which they share with the hlusahar, 
and cnltuators One special busmess they carry on is collecting 
the smghSra nut from tanhs The Dhimars, who correspond to the 
Jhlnwar of the TVestem Distncts and the Panjfth, work os boatmen 
and fishermen With thescaresometimes included the Chii,whoaio 
fishermen and practise petty theft Inthe hills they rcclon twolre 
eub-dinsiODS, which, according to Mr Atkinson, ^ are exogamous, 
tliough in this assertion he ts probably mistaken Of these the 
Bawlni, Ghanih, Ganya, Sharwara, and K&war ore htter bearers and 
act os Ecnlhons and attendants , the Bathma follow the same occupa 
tiona and are also groin parchers , the Dhimar add to these the tiade 
of fishermen , the Mall^ that of boatmen , the Tux&ba and Bot that of 
green grocers and cultivators , and the that of bosket makers 
G The detailed Census returns give S23 sections of the Hindu 
and 24 of the j^fuliammatlan branch Of these the locally most 
important ore the Jaliyftn of Dchta Dun, the DeswdU, Dhaunciiak 
anl Gurwal of Sahania][mt, the Ballai, Chauhda, Gahlot, Makhan- 
punya, Noiban, Bontda, SartDodhna, and Tomar of Bnlandshahr 
the Bhiigudi and B&wat Ali^aTh , the Deswib of Mathura ^ 
tli<. Kadha and Mathunyu of Agra , the Bbarsiya of Farmkhabad , 
the K.hflgi Mathnnja, ilati^awar.and Poolih/ldt, of Moinj un , the 
BwlalCand KhagiofBateilly >lho KMgiand PacLh&de of Moradd- 
bfl I , the Sanannya of Sh^hjablnpur , the NikhSd of Cawnpnr , the 
Juri^a and KharS of Jhioa, the Kichhwiha of Laljtpur, 
the K»naujt)a of Benares and Balha , tho Panwar and Saktaof 
JnunpuT , the Ilardiha of Ghazipor , tin. Jtthwant of Gorakhpur , 


> lIimatijdM Ciiiv iMT 111 SIO 
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Ttiarry m any familj as )ong as relationship is rememhorc^ lE 
after subsequent cnqiurj , m spile of all reasonable precaution on 
Ills part, such relationslup bo ascertained, it docs not matter Polj - 
gamy is TDcognisetl, but with certain restrictions Thus m Jhinsi 
Ltfore a man can marry again ho must obtain tho permission of his 
first mfe If she refuses to give her consent, ho can bnog the caso 
before the Council They mU go into the mattcT, and if he show 
suGicient cause, such as that his present wife is barren or diseased, 
they will authorise him to marry again, and , if necessary, to get rid of 
luB first wife, should she persist lo her opposition to lus second 
marriage Girls are, as a rule, unless thej are orphans or their 
parents are very poor, marned ahout the age of eight, before puber* 
ty , boys arc usually married before fifteen If there bo more wives 
tlian one, the senior is known a8^(tit,and her juniors have to obey 
lier in household matters Concubinage is so far recognised tliat a 
man cannot keep a girl who has never been married If ho takes 
to himself a widow or tho wife of another, ho has to give a dinner 
to tho caste and pay compensation to tbe iclativos of tho widow or 
to tlic aggneved husband Indhinsi tlic fine for keeping a ividow 
IS ten rupees and for hviDg with the wife of another ni'in sixty 
ruiioes Ko Indo price is paid for a virgin. A man will bo per 
mittcd by the Conned to put away lus wife if she commits adultery 
or steals or ini«appropnates his propertj TiTien a woman is divorced 
ID this waj , she and her husband have to execute a deed of release 
(fdtjffh JeAalti) on stamped paper The childrenofallnnioasrecog- 
nised as vahd by tubal custom rank equally for purposes of inhcntancc 
9 "Widow marriage is recognised , the only eeretnony la tho 
, notification of the fact to the Council and the 

W idoir marriage r •, 

provision of a dinner and spirits for the clans- 
men If theyouQger brother ofthedeceasedhnsbandiBadultaDdiin 
marned, he, as a matter of course, takes over the widow In ibis 
cose the levir has the right to the custody of his nephews and nieces , 
but the childicn ty each husband are heus to the goods Of their 
respective fathers 

10 The marriage ritoal is of the usual type Poor people 
many by the dfila form, where all the core 
Mamaefl ninal. mojjjeg are done at the house of tlie bnde- 
groom In a regular marrage {AgaA, cAarhaua ) the binding 
part of the ceremony is the wot^ipping of the feet of the 
bndegroom ( patr pdja, fSaw pdja ) by tbe father of tbe bnde 
ToL Iir n 
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1 1. The dead are cremated vrhen adult ; burictl ■wlicn nnmarried ’ 

_ „ , or the vtctima of epidemic dipcase or snake- 

SollfiOQ. * , . , , 

oitc. TJie ordinary irtfrfrf/Jfl is done in their 
honour. As amonjj many fimilar triVies, thiy have a special cere* 
mony of pnriCcation in tiro epedal cases— ‘(a) to remove mJiat is 
called liatya or the {juilt of killin;* a cow, ass, or cat, (i) to remove 
the taint of a person coronultin" suicide on aceoant of the acts of 
another. In each cases the offenilcr is sent to" tlic Ganges to batlie, 
and on his ictnrn has to feed the hrethren. Kahlrs are orthodox 
niiidus and worsliip most of tJic ordinary gods. Tlicy are seldom 
initiated into any of the regular Ilimltt sects. To the cast of the 
Province they worship Bhairon, jilaliabir, Dirtiya (wiio is vaguely 
regarded asa btr or dangerous demon), and the P4nchonpir,cif xvliom 
Amin-a Sati in the form of Amina Bliawani is most venerated, 
Bliairon, Sfaliahir, Amina Bhawani, and Birtiya are worshipped 
on tlw tenth lunar day of Kuftr. To Moli-lhir aro offered clothes, 
Brfilunanical cords (/aMfo), and garlands of flowers; to Bhairoa 
a goat and a libation of wine with iaro or cakes made of the uriroT 
pulse ; Amina receives a young pig and a libation of wine. The 
Pdnchonpfr aie worshipped generally in tbe montb of Jeth with 
various kinds of cakes, cucumber, and sharbat. In JMdbi they 
worship all the ordinary Hindu gods, and in addition Bltab, Har* 
daul LAIa, and Bhdmiya, the local deity of the hamlet. In this 
district in the worship of Devi they are said to combine in a curi- 
ous way the Hindu and IVInbamznadaR ritual. A 3Iusalznan and a 
Khatik accompany the D bfmar to the shrine of Devi. The hfusalmSn 
pronounces the Kalima when the knife is plunged into the throat 
of the victim, the Khatik cleans the carcase, and then the worshipper 
and his friends cook and eat the meat. In JbSnsi, when they 
cultivate the or water-nut they worship a local deity 

known as Silomaa Baba and his brother M.'ldho Baba with the 
sacrifice of a goat and ilbations of wine. If they cultivate melons, 
they wotship these spirits as well as another named Ghataniiya 
B4ba. All these have platforms erected on the bants 

of livers and tanks, and are believed to be the protectors of the 
crop KSilu K.ahar, whom the Dhimats believe to be a deceased 
ancestor, is invoked by them when tb^ go out fishing or commence 
to carry a palanquin. On the tiurd day after a death, in Jhfinsj, 
the kinEinen and relatives have themselves shaved and then bathe 
in a tank or river. In the evening all tJje jwople of the caste are 
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innted. This is callftl Pun Id huldna or “the invitation to the 
charitable act." An effigy ot the dead man is made of stranr and 
wood. All nbo attend touch its month fire or se^en times with a 
morsel of food prepared specially for the purpose. The effigy and 
the offerings are then laid the roadsido and the gnests partake 
of the funeral feast, 

12. Seven names are proposed for boys and fire for girls j but 

the first name IS n«cd only for daily use and 
S«cul ciutoffia. , , . 1 , 

for cercmonul purposes. If a man’s eun- 

dren die, tbe next baby is called some contemptuous name, such as 
Damru (“bought for a farthing"), Ba^ora (“like one of the 
sweeper ca«te"). ^^’hcn they are sworn before the tribal council, 
they hare to lift a vessel containing Ganges water and a leaf of 
tbe lulatt plant 'U'hcn the water of an ordinary well is nsed for 
this purpose, it must be drawn by an unmarried girl, and she 
drops into it a little Ganges water and a leaf of tbe plant 
Ordeals, especiallj that of tbe red-hot iron, were in use under the 
^farhatta Goremment m Jbfinsi , but since the country was ceded 
to British, the eastern has been discontinued They bebere 
in the ordinary omens, and m cases of sickness tlic evil spirit is ex- 
ercised by the Syloa or wizard At tbe Akhtij festival, hold m 
the month of Bauikb, the Jbfinsi Blumars asiemble at the temple 
of Devi scar Pacbkinj a. The fair is attended by both sexes, and 
it is a favourite joke to try and make young married men and 
women break the taboo of tuentiooing the names of wife or hus- 
band It 13 only the very young or inexperienced who allow 
themselves to be brought to ndicule in this uay TThen they are 
sowing melons, they select in particular the day on which the 
feast in honour of Bara Ganesa is held in the month of hlftgh On 
the Akhtlj festival they take omens as to the character of the com- 
ing agnenltnial teasons in this way They keep by tbem apod 
which contains four gwunsof gram. Five jars (<iAot^a) are filled 
with water, and mto font of them a grain of the gram la placed 
Each represents one of the months of the mny season— Asirh, 
Siwan, Ehy.on and Knar. 'Whichever swells up indicates that 
there will be abundant ram m the month which it represents On 
this day of the Akhtlj they commence to plant out the sprouts of 
the water-nut, and dnnng the planting, constant offerings are made 
to Sdoioan Blha and M&dKo Baha to prosper the crop. 

Voi. lU. o X 
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by Brabraans and Bajputa A conoas iHuatration of the respect 
m whieli the caste w held is the worship m the 'Western Districts 
oE the Jhiwami or female water bearer at the IIoi festival, which 
takes place eight days before the Diwah Afkr the house is 
plastered with cow-dung, figutca of a Utter (ifa/t) and hearers arc 
made on the walls with four or fire coloorsy and to them offerings 
with incense, lights, and flowers arc giren The legend inns lliat at 
the commencement of the Kahyuga death, famine, and pestilence 
devastated the land, and, though the Druhmans fasted and praj ed 
on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of each month, there came 
no relief, and being disheartened, they were nhont to abandon their 
prayers, when a Jhiwarni sat in their midst and encouraged them 
to further efforts As they prayed, Chdmimda Den appeared in the 
form of Kill among them, with her head in her Iiands, and 
proclaimed that these enis were due to the wickedness of 
mankind and presenbed the obsccrance of thelloi festival Tho 
reward of the Jbwami has since then been to be exalted to tho 
chief place of honour at the fc tival Tbs story, no doubt, represents 
some p-nmitive form of worship, the real motive and ongin of which 
have now been forgotten 
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Kakan.— A eopt of RAjputs fonnil ia tho Eastern Districts. 
In GliJztpur they say they came from Mhan AlJamati, inFalzSbSd, 
and expelled the Bhars. In Azatngarh they eay they are descended 
from'May&ra Bbalta, the hero of the BUen sept, and fix their 
original home at a place called Kapri Kcdlr, somewliero in the west, 
and say that they overcame the Stuns, They had a Cliaurasi of 
(3ghty-four villages.* The cations effects of hdo {patjialnmfru- 
vtenlaeeum) have invested it witli a degree of mystery, as it canscs 
a sort of intoxi<a.tion, and Iho K&tan Rajputs are said to worship it 
as a divinity. They never cultivate or cat ilWc, and the reason 
assigned, is that while nnder the infiacncc of the grain, they were 
set upon hy some of the nrighhouring trihes and lost the greater 
part of their once extensive possessions.* 

Kalhans. — A sept of RSjputs in Oudh, who arc said to take 
their name from the fact that one of their early leaders used to pet 
a hlack swan (W/ i . This may perhaps have been the trihal 
totem. They are now represented by the Babbnipair family of 
Gonda, who are the only legitimate descendants of the old Kalhans 
Rajas of Rhnrisa, whose kingdom extended from UbSmpnr in 
Balir^ch far into tho Gorakhpnr District.* Their leader, Sahaj 
Sinh, Came at the head of a small force from the Narbada valley 
with one of the Tughlaq Emperors, and was deputed by him to 
bring into obedience the country between the Ghagra and the hills. 
The ruler of the land was Dgrasen, tho Dom, and as he dai’ed to 
aspire to the hand of the daughter of tho they plied him 

and his followers with strong drink till they were insensible and 
then murdered them. Tlie bst of the race, Rfija Achal NSrayan 
Sinh, carried off, by force, the daughter of a Brahman, Bat&n PSnie. 
lie starved himself to death at the gate of the palace and enrsed the 
family, except the descendants of tho younger Rani, with ruin and 
blindness. He prayed to the river Sarju for vengeance cn his 
oppressor, and in answer to bis prayer, a wave from the river swept 
away the fort of the Hsja. 

2. The Kalhans do not rank with Rajputs of the bluest blood. In 
R3S Bareli* their sons marry the daughters of ChauhAn (not those 
of Mainpuri) Bais and Amctbiya girls. In Gonda they are reported. 


) Oieium, )Uma., B<7ori, C2. 

t Elliot, Sufi>lotn^raI Olotsary, $ v. kado, 

* OudH GojeKcfr, 1., S8, *9}. 

* fiftllcmmt Btporl, AfpenHa O, 
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to marry their daughters in the BaU, Bhsdautiya, Chauhin and 
BUen septs, and to accept brides of the Bais, Bisen, Bandhalgoti 
and other fairly respectable septs. 

Bhtrihulm oftht UUam Bdjputi according to the Com, 
of J891. 


DlBTBICTa 

Koml>erB. 

DUTBICT. 

Nnmbera. 

Sah&ranpur 



• 8 

Lnekeovr 



38 

Ueemt . 



3 

Doao 




Agra 



5 

IU4 Bareli 




Bareilly 



20 

Sitapor 
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2 

Cberi 












Cawnpnr 








Fatehpur 



8 

Oouda 




B&nda . 



3 

Balrlieh 




Allah&b&d 



2 

SoUHnpar 




Jh&nal • 



6 

Porl&bgarh 




Qorakbpur 



493 

Burabaoki 




I!a»ti • 



3,011 
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found mthoMocmt Division, and wor,h.prers of Mur, 

low-casto godling, venenrted chMyby Chamare, Sam.s, Gndnnyas, 
and other low castes. , , . tm.* 

Kalwar.'— Tliodistilling, linoot-remn". nnd trading rate, 
name of tl.e Casio is certainly dcrirrd from Saastnt I'otgarola. 
KoharlUo. -a disUllcr,'- and Mr. teloy's 
»«., -ono who works a nnichmc.' » unlcnaUo. .Ma 
regard, tho name a. eoni mlent to Kluirwar or Klmmur, a make r 

■ nurf m ,Dislri« .1 Mir, .pur .ad nijj’lr Mr. A A ^“KJs%.p.ir 
par. Maa.ll nia«-la DU, T.talUSr. alWUl*!. DUa nun 
Ooll«ctef. Kktri, 
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c£ calecliu'' (lAatr), andtayaibat this "ifliplics that the caste 
has sprang out of such tribes as the Cbiin, Khairwar, Jlusaliar, 
etc., all of whom arc skilled in making tho intoxicating Juice called 
catechu.*’ But the lalc^ authorities ' give no support to tho idea 
that catechu lias any intoxicating properties; and, further, tlie 
physical appearance of the Kalwar certainly approximates Iiim more 
to the Banya than to the datk*skinncd, brcad*nosed Kharwdr. The 
caste is probably of occupational origin, and may be an offshoot 
from the Banya or other '\’aisya tribes which has lost social position 
through its connection with tho preparation and sale of intoxicatiEg 
liquors. On tills account he is known ns Abk.'ir. 

2. Tlie traditions of the casto do not give much help in deciding 
their ethnological aOinities. To the cast of the province they claim 
Ksbatriya origin and call thcmeelvcs Lankii’a Chanh^n, a term 
which they explain to be derived from Xauki, ‘‘ the bottle gourd,*’’ 
the shell of which is said to have been used in early times to mea- 
sure liquor. In Ghazipur, they say that BSja Vena was killed by 
the Brahmans for his impiety, and that when he was cremated, 
from his pyre sprang seven castes of whom the Kalwar was ono. 
In Oudh they say that 5Iab3deva ooco rubbed the sweat off his 
body and formed a man out of it to tThom ho gave a crap of wi'ne* 
He was the ancestor of the Ralwjrs. 

8, The comparatively low origin of the casto is shown by their 
possessing no real gotra ^etem. Some of their priests say that the 
richer Kalwars belong to the Ka^apa golra ; but this gotra is the 
general refuge of those who do not possess this form of tribal organ- 
ization. 

4. At the last Census the Kalwars were recorded in seven main 

eudogamoue sub-castes — Batham, who take 
Intenuu itrnctare. . y j • r . 

their name from the olti city ox Sravasti; 
Golhere; Jaiswar, or “residents of the town of Jais;" Kanauj- 
iya, “those of Kanauj j** Mabur ; Purabiya ; or “eastern*’; and 
Sewartu The detailed Census lists give no less than 619 sub- 
castes of the Hindu and 12 of tbo Masahoan branch of the tribe. 
Of these those of most local importance are tho Sant of Behra- 
Dun ; the Chobdir, Gond, and Tdnk of *Sah3ranpur; the Chobddr 
and Gond of Sluzaffamagar ; the Mahur and Seohara of Agra ; tho 
Gond and Tank of Bijnor; theHewat and hlagaraba of Cawnpur; 


* Watt’s Didienary of Cemowie rndutU, L, 42. 
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fbo Scoliara of Fatelipur, Jalauoj and IlamJrptu' ; tho Cian- 

saki and Rafi o£ JliSnsi and Lalitpur; the PachhwSha and Utta- 
riha o£ Mirzajnir; the ByShnl and Charandha of Balliaj the Byi- 
but, Charandha^ Dakkhinaba, Girdaha, Jaunpuri, Karandha, and 
CJttaraha of Gorakhpur j the Gnrcr o£ IlSe Bareli, Bahraich, and 
LneknoT7; the Bihipunha and Nagaiiha of Unao; the Pachhn’^ha 
of Bahraich. To the east of the province the highest in rank are 
the ByShut, who rest their claims to respectability on their pioW- 
bition of widow mariiage and take none but virgin biidcs (Jtt/dhia). 
The lowest of all are the Silnri, who take their name from the 
Sanskrit thundaha, *'a distiller^' {thunda, “spirituous liquor”). 
Between these two are the J 2 uswir,who,as already stated, take their 
name from the old town of J«b. It is curious to ohseiwe that the 
Bengal Kalwdrs have lost all lecollectien of their original head- 
quarters and have invented an eponymous ancestress, Jaisya, and a 
place called Jaispur, the exact locality of which they are unable to 
state, as their head-quarters.* Next come the Bbainswdr, who 
take their name from their business of carrying about goods on 
male buffaloes ((/lomra) ; the Gurcr, whoso name seems to como 
fromSanskiit gudala, *‘a spirituous liquor distilled from molaseess” 
{gvda) } the Bhujkalaura, who, according to Mr, Sherring, • 
are a cross between the Bhunjos or groin-parcbers and Kalwars ; 
the Bhojpuriya and Tink, both of which appear to be local titles. 
Besides these are tho Ranki or Iraqi or Kalal, KaUr, who arc 
Muhammadans and are dealt with separately. It is curious, again, 
that these sub-castes arc almost quite different from tltoso prevail- 
ing in Dibar, where Mr. Rislcy names the Banaudhiya, Byflhut, 
Bhojpuri, Deswdr or Ajudhyabasi, hbalea, and Kharidaha or *'pur« 
chasers.” A list from GliSzipar gives Jaiswfir, Kharidaha, Byihut, 
Shnri, Gurcr, KalSr, and Rinclii or Rlnki. From AllaliSMd wo 
liave Byahut, Jaiswar, Karaiya, Gurer, Sihor, Sdnri, and RSnki or 
Raid. In Agra we hare the Mathuriya or '* tlioso *of Mathura,” 
who are also called Mabajan and deal in com, having pven up the 
liquor trade altogetber ; Soharg, who may bo tire same as tho Sflnri 
of the eastern distircts and dtstill and ecH liquor ; Uic Gulliard, wlio 
follow tho same occupation; and tho Suuglia, who arc said to bo so 
called because they smell {tvngna) spirits. 


* nUUr, Tnl«( an«lCiul«*i I.. SSS. 

* Jlindu Tnltt and Ca*tff, J.. SOS. 
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The tribal coanell. 


5. Again, in liihSr Uio Kalwars apjxar stiU to ma’mlam an 
elaborate sj'stem of ficctions of the territorial type wliicb give rise to 
a Bpccial rule of exogamy } but those further west in these provin- 
ces seem to have shed off thrir sections altogether, and the prohi- 
bition agrunst intermarriage ertends to members of tlieir onm 
family and that of cousins for throe generations in the ascending 
line, or as long as any recollection of relationship exists. Marriage — 
is also prolubiled in a family in ‘wldcli a son Cft daughter may have 
been already married. In Ghazlpur tlie marriage law is tint a man 
must many in bis own sub-caste and not with any ascertwned 
relation of his father or mother. In all cases a KalwAr may marry 
the younger sister of his late wife, but not her elder sister or two 
sisters at the same time. 

6. In Mirzapur, the tribal council {paitehSifai) is presided over 
by a ebaarman (cAdK/ZA’/fi), who is not a 
permanent official, but is selected at each 
meeting on grounds of respectability and aptitude for the discharge 
of his duties. The council deals with offences ogainst morality and 
tribal nsage, and the usual punishment for offences of this kind is n 
fine ranging from five to twenty-five rupees accoiding to the means 
of the culprit, and two feasts to the brethren, one of palii or cakes, 
etc., prepared with butter and meat, and the other kaehehi, or 
ordinary bread, rice, pulse, vegetables, etc. In Allahibad there is 
no general council. Each sub-caste bolds a meeting of the adult 
males to decide caste matters, and the penalty is a feast {6Aoj) to the 
brethren ; no money fines are imposed. 

7. Polygamy is permitted, but in some of the sub-castes there 

seems to be an increasing tendency towards 
llunaffo ralea. t. 

monogamy. Pre-nuptial immorality involves 
the eicommnnication of the girl offending. There is no regular 
bride price j but if tfie parents of the giti are poor, they sometimes 
receive aid in money from the friends of the bridegroom to tarry 
out the wedding. To the cast of the provinco the Byalrat sub- 
caste, who pretend to extra purity and will not eat animal food or 
drink spirits, usually marry their dangbters in infancy j the others 
at the ago of eight or ten ; but among those who liave acquired 
' wealth there is a constant tendeniy to adopt infant marriage as 
being more respectable. Intertribal infidelity does not seem to be 
strictly reprobated ; but a married woman detected in an iatrigne 
can be expelled by permisson of the council, and such a woman. 
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atnonf* pome at Icaat ot tlio Ettb-castcs, cannot lx; rc-marriod by the 
ta^di form; while amon;j others itseemBtobo allowed on condi* 
tion that pho amends her conduct and that her friends fectl the 
brethren. Except in the Byfihnt sub-caste, widow marriageand the • 
levlrato are allowed j but the Icnmto is not compulsory on the 
widow. Tlie only rite in widow raarriago is that the man goes to 
the lioupc of the wdow with a suit of clothes and ornaments for 
her. lie eats and drints there and remains for the night. Next 
morning he brings hia xrife home and gives a dinner, by which hie 
marriage is recognised. 

8. As a rule, there are no ceremonies during pregnancy ; but in 

some families what is known as the horapiiri . 
rito is done, which simply consists in placing 
Fome caVes [fitrt) in the lap of the expectant mother. In cases of 
diilicult laliQur eho I's given Rome water to drink which has been 
blown over by a Pandit, or Ojha, and tlie other women of the house 
vow to worship Kfilika and the P«nc7wnpfr if the result bo satio* 
factory. During the tweUe-days period of birth impurity the 
mother is bathed thrice— -on the third, sixth, and twelfth day. At 
the second and tliird lathing (naidn) the brethren, if possible, are 
entertained ; and at the lost bath tho earthen pots in rise in the 
house are i-eplaced ; the members of the family wear clean clothes 
and eat choice food. During her first bath the mother listens care- 
fully for the voice of any human being; because in popular belief 
the character of the child will resemble that of the person whose 
voice is heard by the mother on this occasion. At the age of five or 
seven the child's cars arc bored and the hair shaved at some recog- 
nised place of pilgrimage. This marts the introduction of the child 
into caste, and from that time the caste rules regarding food, etc., 
must be observed. Tliis custom of dedication of tbo hair prevailed 
afeo acaoDg the Greeks. Pausaoias daroribee ibff stsiae of a boy on 
tho banks of the Cephissus dedicating lus hair to that river.* 

9. The marriage ceremonies are of the orthodox typo; but 

sperial attenrion is given to the betrothal, 
araiTutga ceremom*#. jg gig Or "the 

cup,” because on this occasion the bride's father piescuts to the 
father of the bridegioom a cup xrith one or two rupees in it. They 
have the usual forms of marriage, the ekariaua or respectable form, 


I I., 37, eemparv tliai, XXIIl'.ISS. 
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tUc tZola "w^veTC tlic rito U done at tha Ivjusc oC tUo hnsband, and, 
lastly, the hdnitca or “driving/' or the pdnwpvja, “feet worship/' 
whidi is the lowest of all. In the last case her father bring‘« the 
girl to the house of the bridegroom, and gives liim a present of one 
rupee or two annas. Then a vessel full of water is placed near tho 
feet of the bridegroom, from which bis father-in»law tabes some 
water and sprinblcs it upon Hs face. Then lie males a mark {lika) 
with curds and rice upon the forehead of his son-in-law, telling him 
that as he is too poor to afford it, the rest of the ceremony must he 
done at a later time at the house of her husband, 

10. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way. After the 
mourners* retnrnhome they make little cups 
Dlepoaal of tha dead, the leaves of th© [eitiphuf Jujuba), fill 
them with spirits, and pour tho contents on the ground. Those 
who are orthodox suspend a vessel of water {ghant) on a pipal 
tree for the use of the ghost during the ten days of the death rites. 
On the tenth day presents of vessels and the other goods of the 
deceased are mado to tho officiating MahSbrShman, and the chief 
monmer worships Gauri and Ganesa at home. They perform the 
trSidha in the orthodox way. 

11. The Kalwirs employ Brahmans as priests, who seem to ho 
roceived on an equality with those who 
officiate for tho higher castes. To the east 
of the ^Province they chiefiy worship Darga in the form of Kalika 
the Panchonplr, FiiQlmati Devi, Chausathi, and Bardiha or Har 
daul L&la. Kalika is worshipped on the first Monday in the 
month of Aghan with an offering of hhang, wine, molasses, and 
chaplets of flowers. The Panchonpir are worshipped in S4wan with 
rice-milt, cates, gram, and tho sacrifice of a goat or ram. In 
AUaMbdd they liave made an extraordinary conversion of the 
great saintly quintette of Islam. According to them, they consist 
of Ghiii iliyan, Patihar, Athile or HatlulS, Brahma Deota, and the 
Bard Punikh, who seems to he the personified ancestor of the tribe, 
“the old man” par exceUtnee. Gfaari Miy4n is, according to their 
account, the martyred hero of Bahratch; Parili.ir, the son of 
the giant Havana of the Bamayana; Hathilfi, the sister’s son 
of Ghari Miyan j Brahma Deota was a Brahman who died as a 
follower of Ghflzi Jliyan, whose spiritnal gnidc was BarfiParuhli — 
a most wonderful jnmhlo of all the mythologies. The other tribal 
deities aro worshipped in the came way. Th^ have, in Banj3ri, a 
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sort of tribal poddoss whofc trorshlp is carried out bj {general 
Bubacription, "IVIietber j^fadatn, tbe po<l of wine/' rays Jfr. 
Bailbe, * ‘'sbould bo regarded as spccLally a loa’^captc gotl, or as 
belonging to Ibe class of demons with whom be would bo classed 
by most Hindus, is an open question. Ho is, tbotigh feared by 
Oudb Cbara/lra as far more terrible than any other god, little 
acknowledged as a special tutelary god, bis worfbipjwrs being in 
general asliamcd to admit tliat they regard him as tbeir god, 
although they regard a false oath Bworn by Jfadain as more 
certain to attract retribution than one by any other god in the 
pantheon, Madain, well Icnown and well feared as bo is, has, there- 
fore, only 2,G30 epccial worshippers.” 

12. The aonla tree is specially worshipped in the month of 
Kdrttik by feeding Briilmians and doing a fire offering {homo). 
They also revere the film and pfpal tree, the former of which is said 
to bo the abode of Devi, and, os such, women bow as they pass it, 
wl\ile thu pfpal is the homo of Vasudem and tbo other gods. They 
fast on Sundays in honour of SQraj Dcota, the sun god, and they 
l»ur wino on the ground in honour of S^iii or S^yari Devi, of 
whom they can give no account, except that she was the sister of 
the Yaksbas. Dach bouse bos a family sbrine at which the house- 
hold gods aie worshipped. This is specially done at child-birth, and 
among them the god most nsually worshipped in his way is 
GhSzi Sliyan, whose symbol, an iron spear [tdng), is kept near his 
shrine. If Kalwars aie ever initiated into any of the regular sects, 
it is geneiully the Vaishnava or Ninakshnbi. 

12. Th^ observe the standard festivals, the Phagua or Holi, the 
Nanratnv of Cbait, Gblzi JliySn kk bySh, 
FeiUrals. Ilasahra, Kajali, Tij, Njgpanchami 

Kanbaiya-ji'kt'ashtaoii, Anant, Bijaya, Dasmi, DlwSli, Pyala or 
worship of Kalika in Pus, Kbichaxi, and Basant. They also 
join in the hfubaminadan Mubarram. The seat on which they sit 
in the liquor shop is regarded as a sort of a fetish, and to it a 
burnt offering (ioma) is made. 

14. The women of the caste have their 'hands tattooed; they 
wear a nosc-iing {nafitjia), ear ornaments 

Social oostoms. {iifarantt), bangles {iara, (fhariaua), arm 

ornaments {bdzti, bumet), neck ornaments {giirtya, tanlAa), forehead 


* CenmaEaport, Uortli-'WMterBP/oTioCca, 220. 
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ornan^ents {tiha, landi), anklets {pSeseh, pairi), Kalwars swear on 
Ganges water, \jy temeWng tke idol in a temple after batbiu'', on 
the heads of their sons, on the feet of a Brihman, by placing the 
leaf of the pipat tree on their heads, and by standing in running 
water. They believe in magic and the Evil-eye ; if a child is the 
victim of feacination, they make a Sluhammadan faqic Wow over his 
head. They will not tonch a Dhohi, Cbamar, or Bhan^, nor the 
wife of a younger brother or nephew. Ymlhishthira, it is said, once 
saw the too of his yotmgcT hrother’s wife, and when ho went to 
heaven he found that her toe was in helL A man [tamdhi) will not 
touch the tamdhin or mother of his son's wife or daughter’s hus- 
\iand. A man will not mention his wife by name, nor a wife her 
husband. They eat tlie flesh of goats, sheep and deer, fowls and 
fish, and drink spirits often to excess. They will cat palh cooked 
by Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Halw^; they eat i’neAfAi only if 
cooked by on© of their orvn 8ub.ca6te or by their religions guide or 
Guru, 

15. Their occupation is distUliDg and selling spirituous liquor 
and dealing in money grain, and various 
^^copationsna iocul kinds of merchandise. Their connection with 

the liquor trade tends to lower them in 
popular estimation, and they batdly tank higher than the Teli. As 
moneylenders they are grasping and miserly. In dealing with the 
public exdse contracts they are shrewd and enterpriEing and much 
given to combination. A popular proverb represents the Kalwar’a 
wife lamenting because such a quantity of good water which might 
be used for belter purposes is Rowing sway in the Ganges — Ganpa 
bahi pde, KaltcSrm chhdli ptte\ and another still more uncompli- 
mentaty says “ If you have never seen a Thag, look at a publican " 
— Its dekie, dekhe KaltoSr. 
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KamSng'ar.— "The maker of bows A Bzna]l ocenpa* 

tional caste wIjo have been apparently at the last Census included in 
• one of the castes of wood-workers, such as Kadhera or Barfiai. 
Closely nHc<l to them are the Tirgar or arroir-makcrs (/?/•, an arrow), 
whoso name is cornipted into Tilgarb. They claim descent from 
MSrkandeya Kishi, who is sahl to Iiaro been the inrentor of the art 
of aiehcry. Their traditions centre round Ajudlya and a place 
called Isaya Balia in tlw IMc Bareli District. Some of the women 
of the Mnliammad-an Tirgars act as midwircs, They lire by service 
and the making of bows and arrows, walking sticks, cbildren'e play- 
things and pipe stems (fiipiffi). Some do wood-pmnting ; they work 
in wood, reeds, and bamboo, not in leather. 

2. They oat mutton, gcots* flesh, and fish; not beef, pork, or . 
v’crmin. Tliey will cat palH cooked by Brdhinans, RSjputs, or 
llalwais, and iae^c^i cooked by Brahmans. Mr, Nesfield thinks 
. they nin an oifbhoot of the Dhftnuks, but this Is doubtfab The 
centre of the bow-making trade, which has now practically disap- 
peared, used to bo Tilbar in tlio Shlhjahflnpnr District, wbieh was 
known as id «Aa^r or tlic city of bows.* 

Kamboh.'— An influential cultivating and land owning class 
found in the Meenvt and Agra Divisions. The origin and ethnolo- 
gical aflloltiea of the tribe iiavo given rise to much speculation. 

In Jilandiar the tradition is that "in A. D. 1654 the PanjSb 
was devastated by disastious floods. To restoi-o prosperity Jab4n- 
gir sent for Slier ShSh, a Subah, who took with him from the city 
of Sunam (possibly a mistake for Sohna in Gm’gaun, a foimer 
stronghold of this tribe) Battu and Achhra, the ancestors of the 
Eambobs. The latter he located near Chanian in the Lahore 
District. The former settled in the neighbooriiood of Tibba near 
SnltSnpiir in Kapnrthala, and with hie relations formed twelve 
villages which arc still known as BUrah. Another deiivation is 
from Kdra, an enolosure. In Sikli times the Kambohs came from 
Kapurthala into Jalandhar. The derivation of their namo has not 
yet been ascertained. According to their account, they originally 
lived about hlathnra and were Kshatiiyas. "When Parasnllama 
was slaughtering the Ksliatriyas, he found their jiucestor Bhup 
I13S armed and girt up for the fray. He, theicfore, proposed 
slaying Hm ; and on llQp Bsc’s saying that he was not a Ksha- 


Sttllimnt B^«rl, 63. 
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triya, Parasti93ma replied that be was armed and nsloicnt of the 
Kshatriyas (Jeatn iS hai j ya*as/ teri lu Kthatri^onwdU iai). 
Blip Rae at once objected tJiat be was not Id (of any fixed 
odowr) at all and so got off. lie afterwards was known as Qaimba, 
winch gradnally got changed into Karaboh. This ridicnlons story 
is merely quoted on account of the bearing it may have on the 
traditions of some of the Bijnor Kambohs that they were of tho 
same Etod£ as the Khatris. The dirisioo into Qalami and Zamin* 
dar Kambohs— “of tho pen ” and “agricultural” Kambohs — is re- 
cognised. The latter only arc fonnd here. They arc qniot, well- 
disposed people, good cultivators, and except that they pretend 
to be in distressed circnmstanccs when there is nothing the matter 
with them, they have no bad qualities. They say they arc 
divided into fifty-two clans j none of the names given of them is 
that of an important Arain clan. Tho names of these clans— GorS 
Ilande, and Momi— are the same in both tribes. The Fbillaur 
Kambohs, though few, have a history of their own. They were 
SGrajbaut Bljputs, and came from Kdmrfip on the Brahmaputra 
to Delhi in the reign of Ilumajum (1580—1656). Thence one 
ancestor, BodU Bdl, migrated totbc Lahore and another, Dalu 
to the Jalandhar District. This tradition may bare its origin in the 
achim’ements of Akbaris general, the Kamboh SbShhaz KhSn, 
who distinguished himself in Bengal and bad nino thousand horse 
under his command when operating on the Brahmaputra. The 
'Kambohs do not claim any relationship with the Arains. They 
practise widow marriage {iareica). Their women do not help in 
agricultural work, but bring out food to their relations in the 
field.*” In Montgomery, again, the Kambohs “claim descent from 
B5ja Karan, but one of thor ancestors bad to fly to Kashmir and 
married the daughter of a gardener to save his life. The Raja 
reproached htm with coatraethig each a low allrauce and said 
"Turn ho kuthh hdkhdnddniitnahtn iai? Tam iam-tu-Kdld ho”^^— 
meaning there' was no trace of high family in him { hence the name. 
Those in Jlontgomcry divide themselves into I/amawSla Kamboh 
and Tappaw&la Kamboh, lamma meaning west or the country 
about Multan. Tappa, they say, is the region between the By3s 
and the Satlaj.” * 


* J^lan<niar 8eUlemt*t nrporl, S3 *7. 

* ilonljornery SettteMcmt SC. 
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S. The Muhammadan branch in these provinces connect their 

_ - name with that of the old Kais Sovereigns 

Eeai ongia of the name. « i i 

or Persia, uhen the Kais, thej say, lost 
the throne, tliey retired to India and called themselves Kai amboh 
or the congi’cgation of the Kais." There can, however, be very 
little doubt that, in name at least, th^ are the representatives of 
the Kambojas. Tliey are regarded by Wilson as the people of 
Arachosia, and are always mentioned together with the north- 
•west tribes, Yavanas, Sahas, and the like. They are famous for 
their horses, and in the Bamftyana they are said to be covered with 
golden lotuses, probably some ornament or embellishment of, their 
dress. We have part of the name in the Camhistholi of Arrian, 
the two last syllables of which represent the Sanskrit ithaU, 
“a place or district j” and the name denotes the dwellers in the 
Kamba or Kambis country.* SUgara, it is said, would have do* 
stroyed them, but they appealed to Vosishtha, his family priest, and 
ho ordered S&gara to spare them, but bo put distingusbing marks 
upon them. It is further noted that they spoke a language similar 
or akin to that of the Aryans.* 

8. The Kambohs of these provinces have probably entered it 
Md PanjSb. Tlicj* are a hardy Independ. 

V cut jicoplo and do not pay much deference 

to the leading castes. One authority calls them turbulent, 
crafty, stiff-necked race, and as such more akin to Af^lAns than 
any of the meek Ilinda races of tbo plmns of India wherein tl*oy 
have been now settled for gcoeratioos."’ Tliiy ore certainly not. 
popular with their neighbours; and tho proverb is familiar all 
over Northern India — TaiS A/fidm, Aotttn Kamhak, teun badtdl 
A'lsMiri—" the Afghan is the first, the Kamboh the second, and 
the Kashmiri iho third rascal in tim land. " But this verse 
must, as Professor Blochmann* shows, ho very modem ; for during 
the reigns of Akhar and Jahangir it was ccrtiunly a distinction to 
belong to tins tribe, and in one version of it the three roguue are 
the Slndi, the Jat, and tbc Kashmiri.* 


* Wi!»7n, TV<Ait« ]91 1 C<J«ii({n LUm XTitrs. TAt 

lr<| «Tl<rr( f Jovrnnt A lialtr Sotifty c/ Stnfal, 1871. 371, *t. 

* Mair. Aacimt SatulHl Te4lt,lI^9iS, 

* Vltn. II., WO 

< .1ia.l.XUar(,I.,C09. 

* Oart«D, ^ral(A» JV., PS, 
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•i. Tlieir sections do not tlironr much ligiit onllieir origin. Some 
are obviously designed to connect them with •Hfljjuite, such as 
Chbatri, JSdonbansi, UaghnljanBi, Itajpnt, and Shraibansi. Others 
arc probably local, as Chanr&si, Cbaurasi Goli, andChanrasi Kanha. 
Of the others, aueb as Bawan and Bawan GoU, Bel, Bendpari, 
Chodsi, Dangan, DewSsi, Dhaman, Dhani, Dholdhar, Gadi, Ganai- 
ti, Gatm, Hatthi, Kahojl, KakU, Kaluti, Ka>ai, Katas, Kami, 
Kbattari, Lurkaji, Makotri hlal, lIQld, Kuril, Bajwani, Saokla, and 
Thapri, no intelligible aeconnt is fortbeoming. 
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' Disirtiutiou of the Kamioha according to the Census of 
. - IB'^1 — contcl. 
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generally takw place at the age of twelve or thirteen. Polygamy 
is 'permittoJ, Vnt they liavo seldom iqotc than two wives, 
Poljundry is prohibited. The Icvirate is allowed, but is not com- 
pulsory on the widow. They have the usual marriage forms~ 
cAarAourt, the respectable form ; dola used by poor people ; 
and dhara^ma, for rridou's. A wife can be divorced for infidelity, 
and sbe can be re-married by the dharanna form on payment of a 
fine in tbc shape of a feast to the clansmen. 

8. They are Ilindus and may belong to the Saiva, Vaishnava 
. or Sikta sect, Imt they are seldom regularly 

imtiated- They haves' BrShmans for their 
religions guides. They worship MahAdeva, Durga, and K3H. 
Kill is worshipped on fVIdays, and MahSdeva at the Sivaiitri. 
In their domestic ceremonies and ritual they follow the example 
of respectable Hindus. 

4. Their special occupation Is acting as domestic servants in 

^ ^ the families of KSjas and rich Hindus, and 

‘ they bear a good reputation for activity and 

fidelity. Some of them hold land as cultivators with and a iihont 
rights of occupancy. 

5. They drink spirits and eat the ilesh of goats and deer and 

fish. Tbqr will use the leavings of their re- 
ligions guide. They will not eat monkeys, 
cow meat, irork, crocodile, jackal, etc. Those who are Sliagats will 
not eat meat or drink Epirits. They will eat pahki from the hands 
of Kahflrs, Ahirs and Chais. Th^ will eat lackcki from the 
hands of Brdhmans and Kebatriyas. They will drink from the 
hands of Koris and Kobars. Tb^ smoke only with their own 


clansmen. 

Por the distribution of the Kamkars see under Aaiar. 

Kandewal; KandSwala. — A sub^sste of Banyas who take 
tbeir name from their trade of dealing in cowdung fnel ( kanda ) ; 
which 13 an important industry in some of tho larger towns. The 
Kandcwil either purchases fuel fxota the neighbonring cultivators, 
or he takes a lease of the right to collect the manure at campini» 
grounds and other places where oxen are kept. The caste is some- 
times confounded with tho Khandewdl ( f. p. ) ; hut they appear 
to have no connection They have not been separately recorded 
at tho last Census. 

Kanaujiya* — A smoU sub-caste of Banyas. 
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Vitiribution of the Kattanjii/a Hanyat aecorditty to the Ceufn* 
of 1691. 


Distbict, 

Kamber. 

Distbict. 

Number. 

Sabiranpar • . 


1 

Benares . . . 

MB 

Agra . 


I 

Mirzapnr . . 


Oaunpnr . . 


8 

Ghdzipnr . i • 

ml 

Fatehpor . . 


21 

GoraVlipur . . 


BAnda . . • 


8 

Asamgarh * • • 

6 

ADah&bAd « « 
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£ltspar. • • r 

9 

Jhinsi • • 

. 

16 

Balir&ieb . , . 

43 

J&Ubq . . 


1 

Solttopsr • . > 

1 


_ 


Toth . 

416 


Eanatijiya; Kanyakubja. — A local branch of JJrftfamans^ 
included in the Panclia Gauda. They take their same from tlie 
famous city of Kanauj, of Tvluch only a few ruins now remain in the 
FarrukhSb^d District. It is curious to remark the large number of 
sub'Castcs and sections of rarious tribes which derirc their names 
from this great capital. “The vast empire,” writes General 
Cunningham,* which Harsha Vardhana rmsed during hie long 
reign of fortytwo yeai'S between A. D. 607 and 6t8 is described 
by II wen Thsang as extending from tJic foot of the KasIimJr HiiJs 
to Assam, and from Nepil to tbo Narbada river. lie intimidated 
the Ilaja of Kashmir into Burrcndcring the tooth of Buddha, 
and ills triumphal procession from Pataliputrs to Kanauj was 
attended by no lass than twenty tributary JlAjas from Assam 
and hlagadba on the east, to JAlandhar on the west. In the 
plenitude of his power Harsha Vardhana invaded the countries 
to the south of the Narbada, where be was Bucccesfully opposed 
by Baja Pulakesi, and after many repulses was obliged to retire 
to his own kingdom. Kanauj U'as tbe capital of the Tomars 
down to the invasion of lilahmAd in A. D. I02J, immediately after 


4lrcKc*o!«stMi IttfOfil, Li 2S0. 
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the death and defeat of Haja laypftl. Shortly after that dale tlo 
email town of Bilri to the north of imetnow became the capital, i. 
until about 1030 A. D., when the Tomars retired to Dellii before 
the growing power of the Balhaurs. Once more Kanauj became 
tho capital of a powerful kii^dom, and the rival of Delhi both in 
extent and magnificence. Here Jaja Chandra, the last of .the 
Jlathanra, celebrated the Aswamedha or ** horse sacrifice'’^ ; and here 
in open day did Brilbirt Itaja, tbe daring chief of tbe Chauh^ns, 
carry off the willing daughter of the Rathaur king in spite of tho 
gallant resistance of the two Banaphar heroes. Alba and Udal. The 
fame of these two brothers, which Ls folly eqnal to that of Prithivi 
lUja himself, is still preserved in the songs and traditions of the 
people amongst the Chandels of Alahoba and tbe Rithanrs and 
Chandels of the Duib. After tho fall of Delhi in January llOl 
A. D. Muhammad Gbori matched against Kanauj. R^ja Jaya 
Chandra retired before him aa far ns Benares, where he made his 
last stand, bat was defeated with great slaughter. The RIja 
escaped from the field ; but was drowned in attempting to cross the 
Ganges, TlThen his body was recovered by the conquerors, it was 
found that he had false teeth fixed with wires of gold, "With Jaya 
Chandra ended the dynasty of tho Rdthaurs of the Duab, and the 
wealth and importance of the far-famed capital of Kanauj.*^ 

9. The tribal orgaiusation of tbe Kanaujiya Br^mansis veiy in- 
tricate. They are also known as Khatkul, 
Tnb*3 org tin or "those o£ the six clans." For 

these there is a mnemonic formula in use — idt, tSt, ubha. Kd 
expresses those who belong to the E&tyayana golra ; ia to the 
Kasyapa; lo Sandilya, ra Sankrita; » Upamanyp; i/ta BhSrad- 
waja. These members of the six clans are regarded as the true 
Kanaujlyas. 

S. lu Ibrir marriage rules ihesu Kbalkul Kanaujiyas have the 
following peculiarities. The children of a second wife can inter- 
marry with the fmnily of tho first wife, provided the golra is 
different, and they do not como within the other prohibited degrees. 
In marriage, again, what is known as the custom of adla-hadla 
provmls j for instance, two men often exchange sisters in marriage. 
If a bride has been gi\-en to a £unily, the two families will not 
intermarry till the expiry of five generations. After this interval 
marriage is allowed. 'When a man of the Khatkul marries for 
tho first time he takes bis wifie from the Khatkul ; but he can- 
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• not receive a Becond wife from them, nnd has, if ho wisLes to marry 
a eecond time^ to marry in the lower grade or PancMdari, descrihod 
later on. The members of the Khatkul practise monogamy, and 
never marry a eecond time while the first wife is alive, whether she 
be barren or not. 

4. Below the Khatknl come the Panchadari and below them tho 
Dhakara. The former are said to liavo 
EWbire K.'iSSui“^ originally from fta Kliatlml ; hut (hoy 

enugrated to a distance at an early time, and 
Iiavc hence lost the states which their ancestors once enjoyed. ’The 
PanchSdari are of two kinds, the Sadha Panehadari or “pure^' Pon- 
chddarl, and secondly those who arc degraded by association with 
the Dl)dkara. TJm DhSkara form the loivest grade of Kananjiya, and 
liavo fallen in statas, becaase thqr plough with their own hands ond 
smoke. Theyusitally marryamongthemsclves; but sometimes they 
ally themselves with the poorer tnembots of the PanchSdari group. 
ThePaRcli^dari who intermarry* with thePlukaxn do so only hecanso 
they receive largo sums for brides and arc degradcil by tins conneo* 
tioR and fall into the Blukara grade. Tlicfc is a thiixl kind of 
Pancluldari who rank even below the Dlukara. They arc rallcil 
Bhaloihai ki Paneliiidari. They too are raid to hare sprung 
originally from the Khatkul. T!>ey usually intermarry with their 
own group,* if any of the higher grade familiw, for the rake of 
money, give them brides, they sink to their elatus. 
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C. rhuljbiri went and arranged their marriagM among rcppcct- 
aWe families of SloradSbid, Kanauj, and Afani, vrliich are the head- 
quarters of the Lest Kananjiyas. lie tctrotlied one of tlw girls to 
a Misra of iforJdahadj a tecond to one of the Ilira ke Uajpei of 
Asam ; the third to one of the Dip kc MUro of Kananj. Wien 
the girls vrere being married the relations of tlic husLands planned 
not to cat from the hands of the danghtcr of the butcher or her 
daughters. "When they refused to eat anth his a-ife and Iier 
danghters, Sltal Prasad threatened to Llow them from Ills cannon, 
and they were oLViged to give way. Sinco then the families who 
formed this connection have lost tlieir former rank. The story is 
interesting, whatever bo its trutli, in connection with the remarks 
made in the article about Prithmans, suggesting that some of the 
families are of mixed origin. 

7. Among the Khatkul there U a section known os BAIa kc 
Sokla. They drink spirits and worship the goddess Chhinnamasta 
or Chlunnamastaka, the decapitated or headless form of Durga. 
They arc considered one of the most respcctab'c of the Khatku), and 
their position is not lowered by th«r indulgence in wine. In fact 
the contrary is tho ease, and all the respectable Kbatkul families 
intermarry with them. Bdia, after whom they arc named, nos a 
devoted worsliippcr of the goddess and never saluted anyone witlt 
a bow. Once a number of Kanaujij'a Prdbmsns madca plot to 
spit on turn when he went to the Ganges to botbo. inicn ho came 
out of his litter on the banks of the riverthey all spat at him. lie 
sat down and laughingly said, “ To bo spat on by so many eminent 
Brahmans is ns good ns n bath in Gangaji So his enemies were 
ashamed and begged his pardon. Then ho said, “ Tho reason I 
bow to none is that my power is witlwrat limit, of which I will give 
you proof.'' So ho bowed to a stone closo by and it was broken 
into fragments. They were astonbhed, and bowing at hia feet went 
their way. 

8. Thero is another and similar division of Kanaujiya 
BrShtoans based on social status. The lughest grade are known as 
Jlahtnr and are divided into Uttama or " highest, " iladhyama or 
‘'middle," and Nikrishta or "debased." Lower than these are 
the Golriya, who have similarly three grades — Uttama Madhyamn, 
and Nikrishta. Lowest of. all arc the Uhikara or *' mongrel ” 
already described. They have also the three grades of Uttama, 
Madbyama, and Nikrishta. These sections are endogamous as a 
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ponoral nilo. Hut jwor families, ns nlreaj/ Invn isaitl, Jose 
Btata3.1jy tcilinp Ijtlilca to ecctioiis louver tlian tliemsclvcs. 

0. A Int ^'iven Wow gives the c!a'ijifical>on as accurately as I'fc 
can be nfcertninctl 

Mahtur IncJiwling the of Lucloion* an4 

Hnurn; the Jllsra of Parsu; tbcTiv3ri of Chnttu; thoPanrSef 
Khori ; the Siihla of Falli5b9di ; the Ihlnrfi of Gigflgon; the SuWa 
of BAla ; the Biksliit of Srikant; the Awastin of Afatlhu; the 
Jlisrn of JlTr. 

Staitur AfadAjfama.—TiajiKi of Uncho Ijiicknow, Ilaura, Pisa; 
Misra of Jtajhgilnw, Ankini, Kannuj ; Sitkia of lUla; PanrS of 
Khori; Misra of Parasu; Blkshit of Srikant ; Snkla of Nahhel ; 
Awastin of Sfatlliu, PrabhStnr ; Afisra of Sothij-aya, Bir ; Sakla 
of Chhnngfi ; Pdnrc of OingAso ; 'livfiri of Cliattu ; Dikshit of 
Kangii, liircswar. 

Mailur BAjpei of UnchC Lucknow, Bafesvar, Deva 

Sartna; Jfisra of Aktni, Sotluyayo; AXism of Jlcmkar; TtimVt of 
Ilari; Sakla of Peku, Kesha, Nahhel ; BAhA of Gliarhas ; Alisra 
of Kaunuj J PAarA of Khori. 

Oo/iiya (/llama .— of Dhanni, TAia; Sukla of NayAye 
BAghsa; Afisra of GopinAth Dhohilia ; Sukla of Sandat; PAnrI of 
Lheknow; BAjpei of Sinsarma, Pitha; AwastW of Bar6 ; Tivftri 
of Boma; Sukla of Nahhel; Bikshlt of Babu ; Alisra of Kauauj ; 
PanrA of Khori and DodarS. 

GoAija MadA^ama.— Elista of Baijgjnw, Badatka, Kanauj; 
Sukla of Nahhel, Bhandat; Awasthi of Oopul; Alisra of Gopi- 
nlth ; DubS of KapitiarS ; Tivdii of Gopal; Bijpei of KasirAm, 
AlaniiAm ; BAjpei of Alathura Gopi ; Alisra of Banwori. 

Goiiya Misia of Paeikbera, Gopi, Lalkar; Sukla 

of DurgadAs, Nahhel ; Bajpei of Tirmal; Trivedi of PiayAgj Tivari 
of Ghagh ; Dikshit of Anter ; Sakla of Ilari ; Bajpei of Gopi. 

hhdkara Uliama.—AgsAiuAni PAthaka; ChaubA; UpadhyAya; 
Adhutja. 

OMktra XfadAi/ama,—Sa!taXTa} ThakuriLa; Maiiha; RAwat. 

10. The Kauaujiya Drahman, heeidea hra priestly functions, 
takes readily to agriculture, soldieiing, and 

Occupation. . . . .. 

service. He furmshed and stiil furnishes 
many reernits to what used to be known as the Panre regiments, 
the numbers of which liave been in recent years much redneed. 

He is less n stickler for his dignity than the Sarwariya, and 
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while the Inllcr Jnrariahly docs hts farming through a plonghman 
the fomct may often he seen driTingUisplongh himself. Both will 
etanil on the harrow ( h enja ) with which the clods arc brohCn. 


J}itlriiuii^ of Kana*]\jix 'Brihmant aecoriiing to He Ceittut of JS91, 


DirrsicT. 

KoaVer. 

1 DriTHicT. 

1 Nambar. 

PeLra D&a . 



372 

lAlitpar 




713 

SatAnflpor . 



3S7 

Banarn 




8.101 

MaialTaresfrsr 



III 

Mimpir 




0,-103 

Mafrat ■ 



1.003 

JtQopar 




1,815 

Calandthitir 



S29 

Gh&tipor 




23.001 

Aligarh . 



013 

SaDia . 




6C.383 

hlathun . 



703 

Oonltbpar 




4,400 

Air» • . 



2, 603 

DaiU . 




2.177 

Ttmmiii 



C7.025 

Aumgarb 




1.693 

Mainpori • 



10,002 

Koaiaaa 




1.C03 

£t4wa!i • 



M.010 

Gatbu&I 




497 

EUE . 



1,220 

Tar4i . 




l.4t3 

Carenif 



6,910 

Lnekaotr 




39,438 

Eijoor 



701 

UpIo . 




120,301 

BodAao > 



1.013 

IU3 Blreli 




63,281 

ITorddlhad « 



015 

Sttspor. 




08,766 

8b&1]jati|sptir 



43,64$ 

ntrdoi 




110,358 

I’llibhU • , 



11|633 

Kbari . 




61,237 

Cawnpor . 



ICS, SCO 

Faizlbld 




2,965 

Fstabpnr . 



60A63 

Oonda . 




21,619 

Xiada . 



3S,963 

Babrftiab 




27,790 

HamtrpMT . 



2-1,260 

SaUbopar 




3.260 

AlUhlbtd . 



.12.513 

Put&bgatb 




687 

JiAoat • 



2.110 

mrabaalti 




67,083 

JAtaao • 



20,185 


. Total 


1,303,318 


Vot. 111. 
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Kandn.* — (Sansljrit Kan^ayila, *‘alja1:cr;” Kan3«, "aniron 
coolnti" vcfsol/^) A tribe nsualljr clasaod, as at the last Ccnaxis, 
as a &al>-casto of T)an}‘a8. Mr. Hislcy treats them in Bengal as 
cquuTilcnt to BbatbUfinja, Bhujari, awl Gonr, and calls them "the 
grain-parcbing caste of BihSr am) Bengn), supposed to bo descended 
from a Kaliar father and a Sftdra mother, and ranging atnoug 
the mixed cabtcfl." * "Writingof Gorakhpur, Dr. Buchanan says 
^'Tlio Ksndus are reckorittl among the Vaisj’as, although a great 
part of tlicm are mcie farmers, nor do tJjcdr women parch grmn; 
hut many keep shops, and the term Vaisya here seems merely to 
imply merchant, and is almost unconnecied with caste. The K&ndus 
are considered on a level with the lower Banyas." 3fr. Sherring 
seems to have thought them to ho a sub-casto of BliarbhQnJas. In 
Bullia the name seems to ho synonymous with the IlaWai. The 
fact appears to he that the Kuadu practises many allied occupations 
in connection with the projiaration and selling of the minor articles 
of food, and his exact status is not very easily determined. In 
Bengal and Bihdr they liavc, according to Mr. Itisley, ten suh- 
castcs-^Madbcsiya ] Alagabiyn ; Bantariya or Bharbhhnja; Kan- 
aiijiya; Gonr; Koranch; Dburiya; BawSni; Balbmtiriya,* and 
Thatber or Thathera. In BalUa they name tbree 6ul><a8tes-*Kan- 
otijiya } Madhesiya or “residents of tbo middle kingdom*^ (/IfarfAyo- 
dei»), who are also known as GunmUthi and Tanchara or Tochara. 
These again are divided into a number of sections (»»/, hurt), 
some of wUch are Khula, Ganga-'pSni, Belwar, Kbopadiha, o&d 
Dalikaich, all of which ore different from any in Air. Risley's lists, 
and thus iilustinte tbe remarkable fertility with which these see* 
tions are developed. In Mirzapur bladhesiya appears to be the 
^only sub-caste except the Qonr. In Gorakhpur Dr. Buchanan 
found tbe Madbyadesiya, Kanaujiya, Gonr, and Cbaucbora. 

2. There is also a certain difference of function between these 
sub-castes. In the Bastem Districts tbeKanaujiya and Madhesiya 
seem chiefly to parch grain, while many of the Gonr, at least in 
Jlirzapur, work at stone-enttiog. Further cast, according to 
■Rlr. Kislcy, the Madhesiya and Bautari^'a adhere strictly to their 
heicditary profession of parching giain and selling sweetmeats; 


1 Based on enquiries At Uirrspnrnod’anles fcTl'BJbn Fadmo PeonirA>iui Sioh 
o( Baiba mnd Monsbi BamsaTAn Dus o{ Faiigtid. 

* 7nl>es and C>M(n, I,, 411. 
lEaslcm /ndia. It,. 4C5. 
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Iho Kanaujjya snl>*cas{c oro sa5«l to iral'c faltpcirej vrliile tie 
Ma(I.hcfi}-a Guriya are cnitiratora, personal servants, anil tbatrliers 
of lionses; the Gour cut and dre** stones, fell s^vectmcals, or act 
ns personal servanU in thelionscs of mmimlars. Gnun-parchin«, 
buildinfj mud walls, hriclc-laymjf, and tliatchmu are the characleris 
tic occupations of the Koranch, while the Dlrariya and llawini 
carry ^talantjuins and mahe invtctmeats. All the suh-cnsites, or nt 
* nny rate their women, pmetiio gtain-parihinj; more or less ; and 
the separation of each group from the main Ixjdy fc-ems to have 
' been doe either to geograjiliical posiitoa or to the circumstance of 
the males of the group adopting other cccupations in wldltion to 
their hereditary profession. The DImrija and Hawint rank lowest 
of all, owing citlier to their having taken up the comparath'cly 
menial profession of palanquin bearing, or to their being branches 
of the Kalur caste, who went m for grotn-pat citing and thus came 
to bo associated with thcKSndos TI»otc two inler-marry witlteacli 
other. All the other sub'castes arc endogamous. 

S. The rule of exogamy of the Kfiodns is thus stated in Hallia: 

they many within their own snlxastOj lint 

Bal« of i ■, 

not wilhm Inw own section (mat, <««) { 
they do not marry in their own family, or in that of their maternal 
uncle, or tn that of thrir fathet^e maternal uncle. Some are more 
scrupulous still, and do not many in the family of their mother's 
or grandfather's maternal nncic. Tliey cannot marry the children 
of their mother's sister. TJjej- may marry two sisters; but tho 
elder most be marrieil before the younger. In hlirmpur tliey state 
the rule in this form : thej* do not marry in their own family, in tho 
family of their tnalctnal uncle and father's sister, till three genera- 
tions havo passed. According to Mr. Risley tho rules of exogamy 
in Bihar aro not lery well defined. In Faiz^bdd they cannot 
marry within seven degrees on the father's and mother’s side. 

4. Marriage is both infant and adult, but the former is moro 

, . respectable and more common. Sexual license 

Jlarriaao raJes. , * ... . , 

before roam^o is natUer recognised nor 
tolerated. In Mirzapur they say that a man can take a second 
wife in tho lifetime of the first, only with her consent ; in Faiz&b.\d 
polygamy is allowed with a limit of three wives at the same time. 
Jlarriago is of the usual three forms — eiarHa7tii or thddt^ of wluch 
the binding part is the giving away of tho bride {lant/dddn) by her 
father and the marking of the parting of her hair with red-lead 
Vor. HI. I 2 
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{iindurdin) by the bridegroom; the dola marriage, in which all 
the ceremonies are done at the honso of the 'bridegroom, is used 
only by poor people j widows are manied by the sagSi or dhareioa 
form, in which the only ceremony is that the man applies red-lead 
to the parting of tho woman*s hair and feasts the clansmen. The 
leviiate prevails nnder the usual condition that it is only the 
younger brother of the deceased who can take his widow. Tho 
woman can, however, marry an outsider, usually n widower, if ” 
she pleases. There is no regular tribal law of divorce ; but a man 
can turn out his wife for infidelity j if her pai amour be a man of 
another caste, she is permanently expelled ; if ho be a clansman, she 
Can ho restored to caste privileges on her parents paying a fine, 
which is spent on entertaining the tribal council. 

6. The Kasdus are all Hindus; some are professedly Voish- 
navas and some Saktas j but few are ri^- 
ReliffSon. initiated into any sect. Tboy regard 

themselves in Sallla as tho descendants of a saint named Gunindth, 
and all fines for breaclies of caste discipline are realised in his 
name Tboy do not appear to have any definite traditions regard- 
ing this worthy. Some of them worship the Pflnchonpir and two 
gc^dcsses— >Sati and Band! hfdi. In BUifir, according to hir. Bisley, 
“the Gonr sub-caste worship onco a month a small silver imago of 
Bandi Hdi ; and on the tenth day of the Bosahara festival they 
wash the chisel, hammer and T-square, which they uso for stono- 
cutting, and worship these tools with libations of butter. TIjo 
Koiancb also worship Bandi, but make her imago of cloth, like a 
doll," In Ballia they also worship MahSbJr and the sun godling-- 
Sfiraj Narayan. In hlirzapur some get themselves initiated into 
the Jlfimanandi and Kahirpanthi scots, and worship in addition 
Cliausati, the Pdachonpir, Ilanam&n, BhSgawati, and SingursAl. 
The worship of tlie Ptlnthoapir fa done in the usual way. To 
Ilanuman they oITcr sweeimeata, sacred threads (/a«eii) and pieces 
of cloth on a Tuesday in the month of Sawan. To Chausati they 
present flowers, cakes, sweets (Aaltca), and oecasionally in timo of 
trouble they sacrifleo a young pig. To Singursill th^* give two 
cakes, some iaitea sweetmeat, and a young pig at the completion 
of a marriage and at the birtit of a son. 

6. As already said, tbeir occupations arc ynrie<l. In tl'O' 

OccapaUon mako sugar and 'stigar-candy, |>arefi gram, 

and work as masons and agriculturists. In 
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Ballla tlicjr maVe and e<*]l tTreetmiatB, parch prain, and po 
alout the rillapes bnyinp up corn, which they cany’ to niarhet 
on oxen. TliCj* a!eo keep prain and proccrj' shope. Some are bnd- 
lords and come cultivators. In Mtrzapur they deal in grain and 
flour, etc., Tuahe and tell 6^Ycetlnca^a, and act as money-changers. 
The Gonr soh-caste cut and cell stone. 

* 7. Those who become imtiated in oziO o£ the ^^aiehnn^'a sects 

^ . do not eat meat or drink spirits: thoce who 

SocUl ram. .... . « . , i 

arc not mituitcd cat goaL''s ilcsh, mutton, and 

Esh, and drink spirils. Tlioy will eat iaeieit cooked by a Brabman 
or clancmau, and drink water from tho hands oC a Kohar or Bdri. 
To the cast of the Province they employ Sarwariya Briihmans as 
their priests, and these arc received on terms of equality by other 
Brahmans. 

Viitrihttiivn of Kdmlut oecorAing to tic Crnxw» of 1591, 


Sktcict. 

Nambef. 

DllTBtCT. 

Neater. 

SalaDa*balir . . 


1 

QUtlpar . . 

24,bS$ 

Ustbon . 


4 

UsUia .... 

35,035 

Agn, . 


27 

Oonikbimr . . . 

43.715 

Famkb&b&J > . 


2 

Bsati . . • 

11,460 

. . 


Z 

. « • 

IB.eiS 

Cawnpor « « 


23 

Lnekonw , . 

81 

Fctebpnr • . 


1C 

Ilanloi . . • 

1 

BinOa • . 


3 

Kbari .... 

033 

Jhtnsi . . 


1 

Fait&b&d . . . 

8.857 

Benares . . 


4,1S9 

Goods . . 

8.630 

Uirapor . 


1.003 

Bobr&icb . • 

4.037 

JaaupuT . . 


4,741 

Colt&nptXT ... 

112 




Totat 

ICOAlfl 


Eanet.— A eept of PSjputs found in conridcrablc numbers In 
Dehra Bikn. Of the Kaocts Mr. Ibbetsoa writes The Kancts 
are the low caste cultivating class of all the Eastern' Himalayas of 
the PanjIb and the Hills at tbdr ba6<^ as far west as Kniu and 
the eastern portion of the K&ngra District, . throughout which 
tract they form a very large proportion of the total population. 
The country they inhabit is held or govern^ by Hill Rajputs of 


i Bth*09Tap\s, SG9. 
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prcfliisforic ancestry, the greater part of whom arc far too prone! 
to cultivate w’itli their o^vn Lands, and who employ the Konets as 
husbandmen. Tlie Kancte claim to be of impure lUjpnt origin, 
but there is little doubt that they arc really of aboriginal stock. 
Tlio whole question of their origin iS elaborately discussed hy 
General Cunningham.' lie identities them wth the Kimindas or 
Kulindas of the Sanskrit classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion 
that they belong to that great Kliasa race which, before the Arj’an 
inswaion, occupied tbo whole snb-Ilimalayan tract from the Indus 
to tlio Bralimaputra, and which, driven up to the Hills by the 
atlvancing wave of immigration, now separates the Aryans of India 
from the Tuiunians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided into two 
great tribes, the Kliasiya and the Bao, and it is probable the 
Kliasiyas are ically descended from intcrconrso between the Aryan 
immigrants and the women of the Hills. The process by-which 
the Khas tribe of Nepil thus grew op is admirably described by 
Mr. Hodgson in his Bssay on the military tribes of that country, 
which is quoted at some length by General Cunningham. The 
distinction between Khasiyn and Bao is still suiJicieotly well marked 
^a Khasiya observes the period of impurity after the death of a 
relation prescribed for a twice»bom man ; the RSo tliat prescribed 
for an outcast. The Khasiya wears the sacred thread, while the 
"Rio does not. But the distinction ts apparently breaking down, 
at least in Kulu, where the two tribes freely cot together and intcr- 
marry, though the Khasiya, if asked, will deny the fact/' 

Kanhpnriya. — A Bajput sept in Oudh who were portions of the 
same wave of Hindu immigration as the Bais about the middle of the 
eixteenth Centmy. They trace tbrir descent from the celebiatcd Rishi 
BhSradwaja, and the birth of their eponymous hero Kanh is thus 
told*: — The Saint Suchh lived at Manikpur in the reign of MSnik 
Chand, whose only daughter he married. She appears in many 
)offeads, contiacted msay aViances, and by each faansaiiitod tie Bij 
and the Gaharwar blood. By this marriage two sons were bom, one 
of whom turned Brahm.au and the other Chbati'i. The Chhatri was 
Kanli, who married a Bais girl, abandoned Jlanihpurj and founded 
the village of Kanhpiir, on the road between Salon and Partabgarh, 
whence the sept takes its name. The tribe deity of the clan is the 
Mahesa Rabshssa, oi- buffalo demos, to whom they offer one buffalo 
at every thiid Bijay Dasmm feast, and another for. every wedding 

• .IrrtaoWKot Rfporto. XIV, 125, w 

9 Uonett, Clan* tf RdS Banli, 9; Ouilft Oatill<er, L, 56. 
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pr birth which has occurred since the last sacrifice. The importance 
ot tWs legend lies in the fact that all the leading tribes, of whose 
immigration there can be no doubt, retain distinct legends of tlieir 
former home. Ucre it is admitted that the founder of tlie tribe in 
these parts was also the first of lus people who was admitted into 
tlie Hindu caste system, as his father the Hishi and his anchorite 
ancestors were, of course, of no caste at all. By another account* 
the sept is sprung from one Chuchu Bant^, who was a devotee of 
the Bishi Bharadwaja at AlIalriMd. The great Gahanrar Ildja 
JIanik Chand had no eons, though he had tried to win one by 
marrying at his own espense the daoghlers of thousands of indig- 
nant Brahmans. So at last he gave his adopted daughter, whom 
his Rani had picked up at the Slanikpur Ghat on the Ganges, to 
Chuehn PanrS, and her son was K.Jnh, the founder of the sept. 
Thar legend is also involved with that of the so-called Bhar ESjas 
Tiloki and Blloki, who, as has been shown in connection with tho 
Bhars, bad no historical eristence. 

2. In SuItSnpnr they are reported to take brides from the 
Bilkbariya, Tasbaipa, Chandaoriya, Kath Bais, BhSI£ SnlUn, 
Raghubansi, Uljkumir, Eachgoti, and Bandhalgoti j to give brides 
to the Tilokchandi Bais, Chanhins of Mainpuri, Sdrajbansi of 
Hohul, Gauiam of Kagar, and Bisco of Majhauli. They claim to 
belong to the Bhatadwaja 


Bitlribulton of the Ettnhpuriya Rdjpntt according to ike Centut 
of 1891, 


DiaTBICT.' 


Natsber. 

DisTsior. 

Nomber. 

DelmDAa . 


37 

Azani^Th . . . 

20 

Sabirsspar . , 


3 

ZxicknQw ... 

G2 

FaRQ^lftbid . , 


6 

ITdIo .... 

72 

Malapaii . , 


8 

R&d Baicli . . , 

7,824 

Et&wab . , 


4 

Sitapur . . 

94 

Cawnpnr . . 


70 

Hardot , , . 

5 

. • . 


3 

Kbari .... 

10 

AIIabtlAd « • 


617 

Faiz&bid • . 

183 

Lalitpnr • « 


7 

Bahi&icb . . . 

- 74 

Benaiea . 


36 

SnltAnpar ... 

4,515 

Jannpnr • • 


3S3 

Farttb^rh ... 

6.724 

Goraklipar . • 

Buti . • * • 


73 

1 

ToriL . 

19,734 


I Carsvgj, 40. 
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, Kanjar.*— A name applied to an aggregate of vagrant tribes of 
a gj'psy character, and probably Draridiaa origin, rxhich are fonnd 
generally distributed throngliout the Province. The name has been 
derived from the Sanskrit iSaaua-eiiara, in the sense of a ^'v\-an- 
dcrer in tlie jungle ; ** but it is perhaps quite as likely tliat it docs 
not come from any Aryan root. There can Lo little doubt that the 
Kanjars arc a branch of the great nomadic race which includes the 
Sinsiya, IlSbhra, Beriya, BMtu and more distant kindred, such as 
the Nat, Banjira, BabcHya, This appears to bo cleat from their 
snb-castes. One correspondent, pving the popular native idea of 
the afUliotion of these gypsy tribes, classes them in twelve 
divisions •— 

(a) Elnchbandiya, who make the or brush used by 

weavers for cleaning thread, the itrii or roofing mat, dig the 
iAa»‘iia» grass nsed for maldog tatiitf twist rope, hunt wolves, and 
catch vermin. 

(i) Nat, who is a tumbler and gymnast, dances on a rope, or 
walks on stilts. 

(e) Tmkata, who takes his name from the ^ur, or weaver's brusli, 
and is a qnack doctor, and sells herbs and drags, which he collects in 
the jnngle. 

' (<j) Beriya, who prostitutes his women and tr^s them to sing 
and dance. 

(e) Beldir, who wanders ahont and works at digging tanks and 
building mud walls. 

(/} Chamavmangta, who cleans the wax out of ears, does cup' 
ping, and extracts carious teeth. 

(^) Sansiya, who begs and, when occasion Berves, commits theft 
and dakSiti. 

(A) Bom, who kills dogs, acts as a scavenger and executioner. 

(i) fibStu, who lives by stealing sad thlering cattle. 

. (/) Qahmdar, who tmins monkeys and liears to dance, and 

makes articles of tin for sale. 

(A) Baheliya, who is a fowler and hunter, 

"(1) do^, who is a snabe-channer mid blows the iomri, or gourd 
pipe. 

It would perhaps be too much to say tljat the ethnological 

> nased on enqTiiriaa at Mittapnr anS note* bj Bibo J. O. Banorji, Hi* Sareli, 

. and tha Bapaty ICBpsotora of Sehoots, Apra. SbSbjaliinpar, Ba<liaa(Fib&b<t, B<Jaor, 
and Sit paiUcalai blnnabl Maidsjil Sinlt of Alifath. 
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identity of tbcec tribes is fnlly established j bnt that they are all 
pretty much of the same social grade, and that they approximate to 
a large degree in occupation and {nneiioD, is quite certain. 

S. There is not much in their tribal legends, so far as they 
T ‘bal 1 a recorded, -which throws light on 

. ‘ thrir history or origin. They trace their 

descent to their deified ancestor Mana, who is known as Slana Gum, 
and his wife Nathiya Kanjarin, who used to live in the jungle, and 
made their living hy hunting and plunder, blandohar was the 
mother of Hona, hut farther than this his origin is a blank. Ono 
story runs that l^Iana onco went to Delhi to practise his trade of 
a brash-maker. The Emperor of Delhi had at that time two 
famous wrestlers, Kalla and Malta, who were the champions of the 
world. Theywere particularly notedfor their stall in swinging the 
athletes’ chain bow {lezam). hlAua happened to pass ly and, tak- 
ing the bow, plunged it fo deep in the ground that no one could 
• withdraw it, 'When the Emperor heard of this, he sent for Mana 
aud made him wrestle with Ms champions. He defeated them 
easily and was dismissed with a great reward. 

8. The tribal organisation of the Kanjars is, as might have been 

_ . expected, complex. The last Ceneua dmdea 

Tribal orraaittUon. .. .. - . , . » i,., 

them uto four mam sub-castes— Jallld or 

“executioners}” K&nchband or “brash-matera ; ” Pattharkat or 
“ stone-entters,^' which, according to Mr. Ncsfield, connects them 
with the Ago o£ Stone } and Ilachbband or “ makers of the weaver^s 
comb." All these ^virions are thus purely occupational. Mr. 
NesSeld in his interesting account of the tribe* says that they pro- 
fess to have seven clans, of whom five are well established, and four 
can be explained by thdr crafts — Afaraiya or “worshippers of 
Mari Bbains, “buffalo-keeperB; ” Sankat, “ stone-cutters (the 
Pattharkat c4 the Census enumeration^ } Gohat, “ catchers ot the 
iguana ” (^oX ) ; and Soda. The enumeration given by a correspond- 
ent from Aligarh seems to be the most accurate and complete. He 
divides them into two main branches— Kfinchband and Jallad or 
SOpwdIa, “makers of sieves." Of the Kfinchband there are nine 
sections— Maimya, “woishjpperB of Marij " Bhmns, “buffalo- 

men Sankat, “stone-cutters;” Soda; Kfifa; Lakarhdr or “wood- 
men;” Gober, “ iguana-catchers j" Sonra; andUntwIror “camel- 
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men/’ Most of these names arc fonnd in lists received from other 
parts of the Prorineo. Thus from Etiwah wo have Jlaraiya^ 
Sonra, Sonrasen, Eliains, and Gohera 5 from Shflhjahanpur, 
Jfaraiya, .Socluj Goher, Untwfir, Loliiya or iron-men/' and 
Laharha or ** wood*mca j " from Mirzapur one list gives Kanaa* 
jiya, Santat, Sonra, Bhanes, Maraiya, and Baid or physician/’ 
Another gives Kanaujiya, Bhains, Son, Sfaraiyn, Ekthauliya 
Bhains, and Khataniya ; a third pImjws Untwilr, Bhains, Kanau* 
jiya, Sonra, who say they take thdr name from ioa, dill or fennel, 
Jfaraij'a, Sankat, andBaiariya or“lrdm{grant3from Barar.” Trom 
Agra wo get a list which mixes op occnpational names of allied 
castcs—Kunchhand ; Singiwalnor " cuppers by means of a cow horn 
(»i«yt) i ” Kanghiwiila ** comb*tnalcePS,” who, when they become 
rich, call themselves Ban^ara and deal in oxen; Kobutarwala or 
Brajbasi, who arc really ropc-dandng Nats ; Baddhih j nshftra ; 
Kat } and Barua, who catch and exhibit snakes. In Bijnor there 
are two sections— the true Kanjars and the Adbela Konjars, 
who are of mixed descent. I6 is signidcant that the Bhains 
seetion of BudSun bare changed their same into Baiswdr, and 
are beginning to claim a conncctioo with the Bats Bfijpnts. In 
short the caste ia, at present, in a transitional stage and is break- 
ing np into functional groups, as they gradually become settled 
and shed ofi their old gypsy habits and mode of life. 

4. In Aligarh, again, we have another and quite eeparate suh- 
dlrision, with whom the more respectable, or Efinchhand Kanjai®, 
admit no connection. Iheso Jallld or Sopwala Eanjars liave eleven 
sections— Dhobibans, “of washerman race;/’ Sirkiband, “makers of 
roof mats; ” Jbijhotiya, who take their name from Jhijhoti, the old 
name for Bundelkhand; Chan^ or ChandSl, “ outcasts Kedar, 
probably from Kidarnfith ; Ghamra, ” lazy, stupid ; " Mattu, “ earth- 
men;” Ghnssar, "intruders”; Bharu, “carriers”; Pattari, "leaf- 
men Bohai, " sowers.” These are their own explanations, and 
must, of course, ho accepted with caution. These people are eaid to 
speak a Panjabi dialect, and they are, as wo shall see, followers of 
Nanak. "With them the EAnchband Eanjars deny all connection. 

C. The 106 section names of the Hindu and 6 of thC Muliam- ^ 
modan branch recoi'dccl in the Census returns are of the ordinary 
type. Many of them suggest connection with other tribes, sach as 
Bais, "BanjSra, BhangiwSla, Bind, C3ianhan, Ilabdra, Jildonbansi, 
Kadihwlha, I41begi, Lodha, ljunijm, SIew.1ti, KSjbansi, Bilj- 
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kum3j, H&iiiut, R3ikw^, rSmjani, Railianr, Sarajbansj, and Tlia^ 
kur. Many, agsun, arc of local oripn, such as Aganval, Ajudhya- 
basi, Allalifitadi, BStliom from Srarasti ns well as Srilasta 
lUHrwala, Baugali, Gangwir/ Isdswar, Kanaujiya, Kamatak, 
Iklalnpuriya, l^iz.'ltoaiiadi, PanjaU, Saksena, SarwarijTi. Wo find, 
again, many occnpational titles, Jallad, “executioner;” Kuneli- 
bandVi, “ brusli-maker j” Kusbandbiya, “ collector of sacred grass 
Pahalwtn, “athlete;^’ Pattliarkat, “stone-cnttcr; ” PbanswAr, 
“strangler;” Sapero, “snake-man;” and Sirkiwala, “he that 
lives under a mat.** 

Tho two great Aligarh sub-castes, Eunchband and Jallad or 
Supwala, arc endogamons, and the sections 
Miurria.g« toUs. exogamous. All the snb-castes mentioned 

in the Agra and Bijnor lists are also endogamous. Among the 
exogamous sections there is also the additional law, which is not 
very clearly defined, which bars the marriage of near cognates. 
Among tho more civilised Kanjars adult marriage appears to bo the 
general ml©. InJIirzapur thqr have a custom of what is known 
as “ womb betrothal, in which two fathers engage their children 
stUl nnbom; this is known ztspelmanganiya. Widow mariiago 
and tho Icviratc arc both allowed, the latter under the ttsoal restric- 
tion. that tho widow may marry the younger, not tho elder, brother 
of her late husband, 

7. Writing of tho vagrant branch of the tribe Mr. Nesfield 
says “ Their marriage customs arc quite 
Mflxriapi titnal, distinct from ihos© of Hindus. There is no 
betrothal in cluldhood ; no selection of auspicious days ; and no ela- 
borate ceremonies or ritual. The father, or other near relatives of 


the youth, goes to the father of the girl, and after winning his favour 
with a pot of toddy, and gmning lus consent to the marriage 
of his daughter, he seals the ba^ain with a gift of money or some 
tool or animal which Kanjars love. The girl selected is never a 
blood relation to tho intended husband, nnd she is almost always of 
some other encampment or gang ^ A few days after the hargaio 
has been made the youth goes with his father and as many other 
men os he can collect, all in their beat attire and armed with tlieir 
best wxapons, and demands tho girl in tones winch imply that he is 
ready to seize her by force if sho is refused. The girl is always 


Oatlus sec's? eAermsn?*, BWlttry rjt. 
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peacefully surrendered in virtoft of tho previous compact, -and 
this demonstration of force is a mere form— a survival of the 
prinii£i%’e world-wide custom of marriage hy capture.* On tho 
arrival of tho Kanjar bride at the encampment of her intended 
mate, a few simple ceremonies are performed. A pole is fixed 
in a mound of earth, and on the top of the pole is tied a bunch of 
the 'khatkkas root, or anything' else that may be equally fitted to 
servo as an emblem of the Kanjar industries. The bridegroom 
takes tho girl by tho hand, and leads her several times round 
the pole in the presence of the spectators. A sacrifice of roast 
pig or goat, with libations of toddy, is then offered to HAna, as 
the ancestral hero of the tribe, and songs are sung in his honour. 
"When this is finished, there is a general feast and dance, in which 
eveiy one at last gets drunk. Tho father of the bride does not give 
away his daughter without a dowry. This consists in a patch of 
forest supposed to be liis own, which becomes thenceforth the pro- 
perty of tlie bridegroom, so long as the encampment remains sear 
the place or whenever it may return to it. No ■ one without the • 
hridegroom^s consent will bo authorised to use this piece of forest 
for hunting, trapping, digging roots of khatiTtaa, eta'* • 

8. A Kanjar marriage was thus described by a number of 
members of tho tribe at Jlirzapor •— As carcumstances require, either 
tho father of the girl or the boy arranges the match. They do not 
go. on this mission themselves, but depute one of their relations. • 
Avhen the preliminary arrangements are complete, the fathers on 
both sides go and inspect the hoy and girl to make sure tliat there 
is no physical defect in either. Next foDows the betrothal, when 
the boy's father with two or three friends goes to the house of the 
bride and the two fathers embrace with the salntation JiSm J USm I 
Then, contrary to the ordinary Hindu custom, the father of the 
youth pays for a dinner of pork, rice, pulse, and liquor for his com- 
panions and the friends of the bride. All of them then join in 
Binging, and this constitutes the betrothal (wwnyarii). Next nlom- 
ing the youth's fiither returns home with his friends, and then 
the marriage follows as soon as may be convenient. 

9. Tho fathers on both rides get ihar village DrShman to fix 
a lucky hour for commencing the preparations. One of the friends 


* Weatennarck.Hutory^Z/wman ifarriof*. 383. *77> 

* C/. JC»rica, pork. IS. 
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conveys an invilation to tlie guests. THicn the youth’s party goes 
to the girl’s houfc, it is accorapanlcd by all the women and child- 
ren of the family— another violation of Ilindn custom. There is 
no wave ceremony (paraelilflB) at the bride’s door. "Vt'heii the 
party has arrived, the Brahman is again asked to fix an auspicious 
hour for the marriage. • Both the fathers each arrange a separate 
marriage shed before the house of the hridc. Tliesc consist of four • 
iKunboos, one at each comer, with a bamboo and a plough beam set 
np in the centre, a wooden repteseniation of parrots, and a vcs'cl of 
water, over which arc laid some mango leaves and iuia ^grass 
On the top of this they place a saucer full of vra^ pulse, and 
upon it a lamp is lighted. A grindstone and ricc-poimder are also 
placed in the pavilion. Tlie bey’s father shoots an arrow into the 
sur, and from the spot on which it falls the women bring some earth, 
which is placed in the shed, and not used, as among other castes* 
for making the fire-place on which the wedding dinner is cooked. 
tlTicn'the lucky hour comes, the youth goes into the girl's pavilion, 
and the womcm of her fiimily bring out the bride. The pair arc 
bathed in the pavilion, and tlic girl is dressed in a white sheet, and 
the boy in a new suit, coat, turban, and drawers, all white. These 
clothes most bo of unwusbed cloth. The boy sits on a piece of 
ttrii mat facing west, and the girl on another mat opposite lum, 
facing east. Ho then rubs rcd>Iead seven times on the parting of 
her hair and the bride’s eifitcr knots their clothes together, and they 
move round seven times, the youth in front, and the girl behind* 
This ceremony is generally done st such a late hour of night that 
none but the immediate fricods of the parties are witnesses ; it is 
conridcred very nnlucky for a stranger to be present. Then his 
sister takes ofi the boy’s marriage crown ( rngur ) and places it in 
a sieve, which she lays in the shed, and all present are supposed to 
put a small contribution in it. Out of tins liijaor is purchased, and 
all present drink and sing until the morning. 

10, morning the bride and bridegtooxa sit down and 

make cakes together. The girl Cooks those the boy kneads, 

and riee cersil. ^acb makes seven cakes in this way. Then 
the women of the family take the pmr to worship Ganga SlSi, and 
the cakes which they bare made arc offered to her. IVhen the 
Ganges is far off, any tank or stream answers for the worship. 
IVlien this is done the pair return to the pavilion and gamble there. 
Some rings and cowries arc put into a jar, and the boy and girl 
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plunge their Iiands in ; whichever succeeds in getting the most, will 
i-ulc the other during their married life. They arc then taken to the 
retiring room {kohabar)^ a rite wWch, as elsewhere explained, implies 
the immediate consummation ot the marriage. The walls o! this 
room ate decorated with various marks, the significance of which is 
now lost. These marks the pair worship by rubbing them with a 
llttlo ghi. Then the bride feeds her husband seven times with curds 
and molasses, and ho does the same for her. They have nothing 
corresponding to the Hindu^aftoa ceiemony. The bride is sent home 
at once with her husband. As she Is going away her father gives 
her whatever dowry he can afford. All the maiirage ceremonies 
are performed by the clansmen, anti no UrMiman is employed. In 
Aligaih there is a curious ceremony which appears to be symbolical 
of marriage hy capture. After the marriage, the pair aie taken to 
a neighbouring tank and the bride strikes her husband with a small 
whip specially made of cloth for this purpose. In Aligarh the 
widow marriage rito tabes a very simple form. There is no betro- 
thal, and when the match is arranged, the brethren ore assembled and 
the biido’s father or some kinsman knots the clothes of the pair 
together and the bride is invested with a set of giecn glass bangles 
{oh^n), which are provided by the person who ties the marriage knot. 
Tlie Kdnchband Kanjars make tbo women on this eecarion wear 
a loin-cloth and not a petticoat [lainffa); among tie 

Jallad or Shpwdla Kanjars, on the contrary, the bangles for the 
bride are provided by tho bridegroom, and he supplies the marriage 
feast j besides this, tho Jallid bride wears a petticoat and not 
a loin-cloth. At all their mairir^es the gadaila or digging 
implement with which they dig kia$k6tta and kill wolves or 
vermin is placed in tho marriage pavilion during the ceremony. 
From Etah it is reported that when the match is finally ar- 
ranged, tho wedding day is fixed. Tho bride's father sends for 
tho bridegitjorn whoa all tho arrangements arc complete. No 
Brahmans are employed. First what is known as tho dartedta or 
door rito is performed, m<»t of which consists in the waving of a 
tray on which some milk, ghi, and a lamp are placed over the head 
of the youth by tho mother of the girl. Tlicn tho or rir- 

eumambulation rito is done. Tins is always done by tlio sletcr of 
tho bride, her husband, or daughter. In which wo may jiossibly fcce 
a sundyal of tho matriarchatc. 
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1\. Tlic mother daring dcKveiy lies on tbo ground mth licr foct 
to tUc north and her head to the south. 

Birth eeraraoBii-s. The Bwccpcr midwifo cuts the cord, and tho 
mother if then attended the women o£ her own family. 
No cercmonicB are performed during pregnancy. Among the 
Khnchband Kanjars, when a child is bom, the brethren arc assem- 
bled, and treacle and rice arc distributed by the father. Ibis is 
known as and is intended as a propitiation of the goddess of 
tliat name who rules the fate of the infant. Then some old man 
of the family or some connection by -marriago (rtJn) names the 
cliild. Oathesisth day (eiAaiAi) the women assemble and sing 
songs and dance in tho room in which the child was bom. At the 
dinner, which Is usually giren on this occasion, the males arc fed on 
wheaten cakes and the women on rice. Among the Etali Kanjars 
tho mother and child arc bathed on the third day and the child is 
named by an old man of the tribe. 

12, Speaking of the vagrant branch of the tribe }llr, Ncsdcld 


X)e»th rites. 


lays— “Tbero are three different modes in 
which Kanjars dispose of their dead— sub- 


nicralouin deep water by fastening a stone to the corpse, cremation, 
and hurial. Kadi clan disposes of its dead according to its own 
iiereditary and special rites. The first method is the least common ; 
the next may have been borrowed from the Ilindn rite, which was 
itself imported by the Aryan tribes from Persia; the last is the one 
most f rcfiuently pTactieed as well ns most highly esteemed. A xnan 
who has acted ns a spirit medium to Aldna is invariably buried in 


the earth, to whatever clan he may have belonged. Mfina himself 
was 80 buried at Kara (as some Kanjars relate) in the AUahabdd 


District, not far from the Ganges, and facing the old fort of Slanik- 
par on the oppoate bank. Three days after the corpse has been 
disposed of, there Is a feast of vegetables and milk, but no meat . 
and a rimilar feast is held on the ern'cnth day. A third banc^net 
is afterwards given on any day which may be found convenient, 
and at the banquet flesh and wine are freely consumed, "When 
both the parents of a man have died, a fourth feast is given in thrir 
joint honour. In all these feasts it is the eoul of the dead which is 
fed, or meant to he fed, rather than the bodies of tho living.” In 
Mirzaput they invariably bury thrir dead. A cloth is spread over 
the corpse, and the brethren attend and drink spirits. Then it is 
removed to the grave. After the burial they bathe, cat molasses. 
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and Come home. Bejond itedistribaiion o£ spirits and molasses {o 
tbo moamers by the relatives oE the deceased, there ie no feast on 
the day of the funeral. On the tenth day the brethren are fed and 
treated to liquor. No sacred tails {pinda) are offered, and no 
Brahmans are entertjuned. On the annivcrsaiy of the death, the 
brethren aie fed and treated to spirits. On this day one pinda is 
offered by the chief mourner. They observe the fortnight of tho 
dead {pilra-pakiha), not like ordinaiy Hindus on the first, bat 
in the second fortnight of Knar, wHch Hindus call the “fort- 
night of the gods'' (deva-paktAa), In Aligarh they usually 
bury their dead, but sometimes expose the corpse in the jungle. 

In burial the corpse is Wd xrith the feet to the north and the 
head to the south. It is first washed by the eldest male 
member of the family and shrouded in a VHte sheet, A Ker 
is made of bamboos tied together with red thread {kaiSwa), and 
four of the brethren take it to the burial ground. On the way, it 
is once laid on the ground and each man pots a little earth near 
the head of the corpse. This is known as the “stage" {manzil). 
After the grave is dug, the son of the deceased, or, in his absence, 
some other chief mourner, burns tho left thumb of the dead man 
with fire, and then the body is interred; On returning, bread and 
sugar are served out to the mourners, and on the third day {Kja) 
they have a dinner of cakes and pulse. The Jallad Konjara dispose 
of their dead in the same way except that they do not bum tho 
thumb of the corpse The Kflnehband Kanjars offer water to the 
manes during the nine days of Kuar, known as the Nauratri j this ' 
tho Jallads do not do. In Ktah th^ are in the intermediate st^^o 
between burial and cremation, and both practices prevail. Some 
bury only the unmarried dead. On the funeral day the brethren 
are fed, and also on the third and sovunth, and on tho anniversary. , 
Thg^ have no ttrahwin or thirteenth day rite. 

IS. "Writing ol the vagrant Kanjars Mr. NesBeid says— ”Tho 
religion of the Kanjars, so far as we have 
been able to leam, ie quite what we should 
expect among a primitive and nncultivated people. It is a reli- 
gion without idols, without temples, and without a priesthood* 

They live in constant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the 
dcpartcl, who are said to enter the bodies of Uio living ns a puiusli* 
mentfor past misdeeds or neglect of burial rites, and to produce 
most of the ills to which flesh is heir. In this cr^ they stoud on 
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the fame intellectaal level witli their more civilised tinsfolk, tbo 
lliniliis, amonjj whom it U nniverfally beViovod that the air is peo* 
pled with bi ul», malijjnant spirits, who haunt prnve-yants, lurk in 
trets, r«>*animate cor|>«ej, devour living mentor attack them with 
madness, epilepsy, cramp, etc. 'Ilicj' have no belief in natural 
death, except as the effect of old age. All deaths, hut tliose caused 
by natural decay or violence, are ascribed to the agency of evil 
spirits. The dead arc buried five or six feet deep, lest a >vild beast 
should tear up the carcase, and, by disturbing the body, fend fortli 
its attendant soul to vex and persecute the living. ^Vhen a patient 
is possessed, they employ an evorcist or spirit medium, whom they 
call Is’yotiya, to compel the spirit to declare what his gricranco is, 
so that satisfaction may bo given him, and he may thus be induced 
to ^c 2 a^•e his victim in peace. The sjnrit medium has power, they 
say, to transport the gobVm into the body of some liring person, and 
to make that jerson lus mouth'piecc for di'claring its unll, 

14, "The managed whom the Kanjars worship is Jr!iDa,aname 
which does not appear in the lists of Hindu deities. IJe is something 
more than what ^fittha BhuLhi^-a is to the Banjdra, Jlanjha to the 
Hiwdri, Alha and Udal to the Bundela, Bao D.is totlieCliam&r,LSl 
Gnru to tbo Bhangi or Nanak to the SiLh. Muna is worshipped 
with more ceremony in the rainy teason, when the tribe is less 
migratory, than in the dry moutbs of the year. On such occasions, 
if sufficient notice is circulated, scvensl encampments unite tempor- 
arily to pay bononr to their common ancestor. No altar is raiseil, 
no image is erected. The worshippers collect near a tree, under 
-which they sacrifice a pig, a goat, a sheep, a fowl, make an offering 
of roasted flesh and spirituous liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used 
to sacrifice a child, haring first made it insensible until fermented 
palm-juice or toddy. They dance round the tree in honour of 
Slana, and sing the customaiy songs in commemoration of his wis* 
dom and deeds of valonr.'^ There is then a funeral feast at which 
most of the banqueters get drunk, and occasionally one of them 
declares himself to be under the special influence of the god and 
delivers oracles. The Kanjar goddesses are Mali, Parbha, and 
BbuiySa, Mari, the goddess of death, is also known as Mahdrani 
Deri, and is supremo, and ap^rs to be worshipped as the ammatin" 
and snstaining principle of satuie. Patblia or Prabha, meanin'^ 

“ light,'* is the goddess of health, and more particnlarly of the health 
Vot. nr. K 
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‘of cattle. She 19 nlpo woTshipped hy Ahire atnl similar tribes. 
Bhuiyan, also known 03 Ilha\’rani, is the cartli goddess, 

15. In Mirzapar the Kanjars seem to depend most on the 
Worsliip of their <lecca''od nneestors. Tliey say th-at their dead aie 
more kindly than those of other low castes, because they do not re- 
quire an annual worsliip, and nro satisfied if at marriages and otlier 
festive occasions a leaf platter of food is placed on their graves. 
Tlictr clan deities are Dhamin Dcta and JIflna, tho Polilwan or 
wrestler. Tlie graves of these worthies, ^rho are the dei/ied ances- 
tors of the tribe, arc at ifanikpor, and there they make occasional 
pilgrimages, and offer the sacrifice of a pgand an oblation of spirits. 
They are very careful about the disposal of t}» offering. It is eaten 
in seoresj' and silence by the male worshippers, and no woman er 
stranger to tho tribe is allowed to he present or eharo in the meal. 
In Mirzapur, like the Hindus around them, they also pay rever- 
ence to tho VindhyabAsim Deri of Bindhadial, ondliavo their child- 
ren's heads shaved at her shrine. Tlicy also revere the Pdnohonplr 
with the sacrifice of a cock. In Aligarh the KdnchtAnd Kanjars call 
themselves Siktas, and have a preference for the worship of Devi ; 
while tho Jalldd or S5ptr.ila call themselves NSnakpanthis and 
worship Ndnak Guru. At Btjaygarh in the Aligarh District the 
Kiinchband Kanjars have a platform {ehalutra) raised in honour of 
Mdna and Nathiya, the deified ancestors of the tribe. Their feast 
day is tho sirth of the light half of Bh&don, when they make an 
offering of spirits, one rupee four annas in cash, a young pig, and an 
MaT-»anda lizard to these deitlfes. Th^ have another, whom th^ 
call Deota or “the godling.” His shrine is at Dhampur, close to 
Aligarh, and he is worshipped on a Sunday or Tuesday in the month 
of Asarh with an offering of cakes. Iiike many of tho low castes 
in their neighbourhood, they also worship Jakhiya. Ilis shrine is at 
Karas in the Aligarh District, Ilis feast day is the sixth of the 
dark half of fifagh, when a jng and some sweetmeats [batdtia) are 
offered to him. These are consumed by the worshippers tbemselree, 
a part bring given to the Panda or sweeper priest who tends 
the shrine. The Jalind or Sdpi^a Kanjars in the Aligarh Dis- 
trict are NAnakshahis, and make pilgrimages to his shrine at 
Amritsar. On the night of the Diwnli they cook the ^a^iea sweet- 
meat and distribute it amonff thrir friends. Before they distri- 
bute it they cover the vessel with a doth and offerit to Nanak with 
the words SAiiir liat (era li Saras din riii iSusSi J# gutra i anr 
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tu)h itigt io yaW utnvtid iai—* Praise bo to thco who Ins prescn'Ctl 
ns in happiness for a year 1 "We liopo the eamo favotir in. the 
future.'' 'They vrih not uncover the vi'ssci till all its contents are 
distribateJj because thej' believe tint it increases by the $ujx?r- 
mtural power (no/o) of Guru KSnak. Tlie priests of the KQnch- 
band Kanjarsarc their n4« or relations on the female side, apparently 
a survival of the matriarchate; the priest oftho Jallads is called 
vtatand, which, according to one explanation, is a corruption of 
“tlie royal seat,** and is selected for lus knowledge of 
Gunnukhi. Tlic offerings of the Kdochband Kanjots are these—to 
Kathiya, a pig j to JIAna Guru, an t/tar-tSnda lizard ; to Deri, a 
goatj to Jakhiya, a pigj 'to Madar, a fowl. Tlie Jallads giro a 
goat to N&nak. The Kilnchlands sometimes offex tho Iiair of an 
infant to M&na. 

IG. The Kunchhand oWrve the IIoll, Diwali, Dasahra, and 
* F u »la Janamashtanii. At the lIoU they drink, 

smoke lhang and eharat, and sprinkle 
colorued powder about like Hindus. At the Diwdli they drink and 
gamble and their women make some figures on the walls of the 
house and at night offer bcdled lice (W/^'‘and sweets {latitTta) io 
them. They have no special observance of the Dasahra and 
Janamashtami, except that they consider tlicm to bo holidays. On 
the ninth of the light half of Ku£r they make a present of food 
to the min or relative on the female side wlio acts os their priest. 
This is done in the belief that the food thus offered passes through 
him to their deceased ancestors. They have a surrivnl of grove 
worship in their worship of Natbiya, which is always done under 
some tr«!S in which she is supposed to reside. Tho Jdllads make 
an offering to Kali in the same way. 

17. In cases of disease or trouble a Sy&na or wizard is called in 
^ to settle the appropriate offering to the par- 

ticular ghost which is the cause of the trouble. 
If a goat is to be offered its forehead is first marked with a tiia. 
The imli or tamarind tree is in particular believed to he the residence 
oi the sacred dead. "Wben tbe Kunchband bury tho dead they place 
a pice with the corpse as a riatiemoj the JallSds place two wheaten 
cakes with the same object. The technical name for this is ionia, 
which means “ provisions for a journey.** 171160 a man is attacked 
by an evil spirit the Syana first makw an offering to Devi, consisting 
of treacle, gbi, cloves, and incense, with, some reddead, which are 
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thrown into a file {an^dri). The Devi then ^comeson the head^^ 
of the Syana and he names the evil spirit who is afflicting the 
patient. Then a cup of Bpirite is placed under the head of the sick 
man and afterwards moved four times lonnd his head (a process 
known as kWm or " removing when'it is dmnk by the SySna,. 
who is Bupposed in this way to remove the evil influence from the 
patient. Pinally he deficribes the eaeriOee which it is advisable to 
offer. In some more serious cases the Syana fills a saucer with 
cooked rice, some cloves, bitlUtia sweetmeat and an egg, and places it 
where four roads meet ; meanwhile the friends of the sick man sing 
and beat a brass tray over his head to scare the Bpirit. The disease 
is supposed to be conununicated to some passer-by. The Cburel 
or ghost of a woman who dies during her menses or at her confine- 
ment is much dieaded; childien who die befoie the ago of twelve 
return in the form of an evil spirit known as AlasSn. Those who 
die of enake-bite or any other form of nnnatnml death become an 
AQt, or a person for whom theie ie none to make the water oblation. 
Ail these have tho eame attributes, except MasSn, which is danger- 
ous only to childi'en. The Kfinchband Eanjars offer water to the 
Pitri or sainted dead on the eight or ninth of the light half of Eu&rj 
tills is done hy the Jallids on the IIoU and Dlw^lt. 

J8. The Bhainsand UntwSrsnb-castesaieprobably of totemistio 

origin j these will not kill or eat the buffalo 

Tottmum, omens, eto. , i • 

or camel respectively, ihey respect tljei«/» 
or tamarind tree as the abode of spirits. The khas grass is a Bort 
of tribal totem and it and the leaves of the mango aie fixed upon 
the marriage shed. The Kfinchbands Iwlieve Saturday to be an 
nnlucky^day. The Jallads havethesame idea abont Tuesday. As 
regards omens, a fox, tiger, wolf, 4*<tr-»3Hda lizard, tortoise, and 
the gob lizard or the tdrat crane nre lucky if they cioss the road 
from right to left j if from left to right it is;in ovil omen. So with a 
cat, jackal, or cobra passing from the right to the left. Their women 
do not wear a nose-ring ; to the Bast they wear brass bangles {ixdlhi) 
and heavy anklets (pairi). The Jallad women do not wear any gold 
ornaments. Their chief oaths arc to stand in a river up to tho neck ; 
the man who stays longest in the water is believed. They also 
swear on the Ganges and on the pipal tree, or by touching the hcjvl 
or atm of a son or other close rclatioQ. The KOnchlviiiJ Kunjars 
swear also by 3L1na and TTathiya; the Jall.1ds.by Gum Nfinalc. 
Some of them by the use of appropriate spells obtain f ha 
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power oE controHinj! evU spirits. These are recited at TkipUt in 
harial-groands, and specially on the night of the Iloli or Diwdli. 
On such occasions a burnt offering {ajgiiri)^ made ndth treacle, 
ghi, cloven, and incense. 

10. Tlio Kanjars, in their ocenpations and mode of life, closely 
'Ocenp»tioa vni .«L.i approximate to the European g)'psy, • Of 
the Tagmnt branch of the tribe Mr. NesCcid 
writes — ''Their natural home is the forest, where they subsist by 
hunting wolves, hares, and any kind of animal they can kill or catch, 
by gathering such roots and vegetable prodnets as require no cul- 
tivation, and by extracting jmee from tlie palm tree, which, after it 
lias become fermented, is the favourite beverage of almost all the 
wandering and low-caste tribes of India. They are clover at trap- 
ping birds and squirrels, and any other kind of vermin wliicli 
chance may throw in their way, all of which they eat intUs* 
criminatcly. They are never ecen in groups of more tlian 
twenty or forty persons of all ages at a time, and the number is 
sometimes even Icss.^ These little groups may unite sometimes .. 
for special and temporary objects; but large groups are never 
permanently formed. Among the Kanjars there are some groups 
or clans which make a habit of keeping within easy reach of towns 
and villages, while others seldom or never leave the forest. Bnt 
even among the former it is not merely the proximity of settled 
comisunitics winch prevents the formation of larger groups. For 
even in wide forest tracts, where there is ample space and no 
impeiliment from higher races, the same law of petty, non associative 
hordes prevails, and it would be a rare thing to find an encampment 
of mote than, or even os many as, fifty persons." 

20. "The arts of the Kaujar are making mats of the tirki reed 
baskets of wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited 
straw; the last of which are now sold to Hindu childivn as toys, 
though originally they were used by the Kanjars themselves (if we 
ate to trust to the analogies of other backward races) as sacred and 
mysterious instruments. From the stalks of the mitiij grass and 
from the roots of the tiee they mate ropes, which arc sold 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for groin, milk, pigs, etc. 
They prepare the skins out of which drums are made, and sell them 
to Hindu musicians, though probably, as in the case of the lattio. 


I Ob tliia see Spenctf'c PnKfflet of SoHologv, I-. 4S3. 
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Uto (Injm wa? oripiiiallv \ty th<* Kanjars tlirmjclvcs nml wor- 
fWplvA w fi fcti'li j for even tlio Aryan who arc faiil to have 
Iwcn far more julvnnml than the IncUgcnous rnew, ninj? hymns in 
honour of tho <lnjm or ns if it yr&rc faorwh 

Tljcy Tnaho platcj of hroatl !ear« which are itjfjcnlonsly stitched 
lopctlicr hr tlie stalhs j ami plates of this hind aro very wdcly 
iifcil hy tho inferior Indian nstca and try confectioners and sellers of 
Bwcotmeats. The mats of *iV/» tcedj with which they cover tlieir 
own temporary sheds, arc Utgely ined by carl.dri>Tr8 to protect 
their goods and Ihemfclvts against rain. TJio toddy or jtiiee of the 
palm tree, which tltey catract and ferment by methMa of fhi?ir own, 
and partly for their own twe, finds a reaily sale among low*cafite Ilin- 
dns in lillages and market towns. They aro among the chief stone- 
'cutters of Upjier India, opccialJy inthemaniifactureof tliegnnding- 
stonc, which is largely use»l. Tliey gnlhcr the white %^‘ool»)ikc fibre 
which grows in tho jkmIs of tho sa/mo/ior Imltao cotton tree, aud twist 
it into thread for the «<eof WTavers. In tlicmanufaclureof Lrn^hes 
lor the eleaiutig of cotton yarn, they enjoy an almost entire monopoly, 
and another complete or almost complclo monopol;? enjoyed by 
Knnjars is the eolicction and silo of tho roots of grass, 

which are afterwards made tip by other* into door screens and nsod 
as refrigerators daring the hottest months of the year. The' roots 
of this wild gra3«, which grows in most alimdancc on the ontsldrts 
of forests or near the banks of rivers, are dag out of tho earth by an 
instrament called iiaiili. Tlio same implement serves ns a di^jgcr 
or short spear for billing wolves and jackals, as a tool for carving a 
secret entrance tbrmigli the clay wall of a villngcris Imt in which a 
hn^lary is meditated, as a fpade or hoc for diggbg snakes, field 
mice, lizards, etc,, out of their boles, and cvlible roots out of tlie earth, 
and as a hatchet tor chopping wood.'^ Mr. Nesfield sees in these arts 
and industries tie germs of unaoy functions whieh lurvenow become 
heicilitary in the Bahelij'a, Bari, Bchtia or Dhuniya, Chamar, 
Kori, Kalwar and 'olierB, But tre know too little of the evolution 
tof Indian handicrafts to accept such ingenious speculations with 
perfect confidence. 

21. In his diet the Kanjar is citholic to a degree. He wilt eat 
'tilrnoBt anytlung, except bce^ monkeys, crocodiles, and snakes. 

- The Kfinclihand Kanjar will not eat, drink or smoke with arty 
caste hut his own J hut he will eat cooked'hy'a Chamfir. 

The 'Jallads eat iac^cH, drink and smoke with sweepers. To 
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qoMe Jlr. NcsficlJ again — ^“IVhalcvcr a Kanjar kills, from 
a wolf to a reptile, lio cats. The weapon with wliich they kill little 
birds is nothing hat a pole pointed with a tliin, sharp piece of iron. 
The man lies motionWs on a patch of ground which bo has first 
sprinkled with grain, and as the birds come hopping round him to 
pick up the grain, ho fascinates one of tliem with the pole, by 
giving it a eerpent-Hke motion, and then spikes it tlirough the 
body. Kanjars seldom or never use the how and arrow, hut they 
use the pellet-how, which requires much greater skill. The pellet 
is nothing hut a little clay marble dried in the sun. "With this 
they not infrequently shoot a bird flying. The iiatiH or short 
spear is merely used in close combat, but is thromi with almost 
unerring effect against wolves and jackals ns they run. For' catch- 
ing a wolf in the earth thej* place a net and a light at one end of tho 
liolc and commence digging at tho other end. Tho wolf, attracted 
by the light, runs into the net, and tho Kanjar letters bis head 
with a club aod kills it.'' 

S2, At tho same time many Kanjars arc now taking to a more 
settled life : some arc cultivators and field labourers ,* others-hVo in 
towns and make door-screcns, baskets, sieves, and the like, and some 
of them in this way have considerably raised their social status. 

Kanjars arc particularly carefnl to protect any member of tho 
tribe from being assaulted without reason by another clansman or 
liarc lus goods robbed. Such cases form tho subject of a most 
elaborate enquiry. Tbe tribal council sits at least fifteen days in 
enccession, and the guilty person has to pay the whole cost of their 
cntcitidnmcnt. The offender is excommunicated until he pays a 
fine and the whole expenses of the proceedings. "VThen, in Etah, 
a woman is accused of immorality , she is subjected to the mdeal of 
holding a hot iron weeding spud in her hand. If the skin is not 
burnt, she is acquitted. 


I)istnbu{ion of Kanjart according to the Ceosm of 1891. 
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Kanphata {fiin, “ear;" “tom"). — A class o£ Jo£*is, 

^Qonni also as Gorakboatbi from tbe name of tbeir founder 
or DarsftatnV because tb^ wear a epeaai earring. Of Gorakhniiib 
numerous legends are told. By one account bo was a contemporary 
of the famous Dbartriliari, who is said to bare been the brother of 
Vikramaditya. The Konphatas tliemselves say that their sect 
existed before this world of oarscame into existence. "Wben Vishnu 
came out of the lotus at tbe creation of all things, GorakImSth was 
in Patala or tha lower regions. Vishnu, tcirified at tbe waste of 
waters, went to Patala, and implored tlieaid of GorakhnSth, wbo, in 
pity for tbe deity, gave him a bandfvd of ashes from Hs eternal fire 
and told him tlat if be sprinkled tbe dust over tbe water. 




kanphata; 




he could create tlio world. It )iAF2>cnc(1 a? lie pjaini5«l, and then 
Brahma, Yislinu and Siva bccamo the first disciples of tho Saint. 
By another story Bliartrihari happened to po into n forest where 
Goraklm.Uh was practiemp austorilics j hut fie knew not that the 
Saint TOs there. Soon after the di^dples of GoraklinStli met him 
and asked him to become a disciple of their master. He answerctl, 
“ AVhat do I care for Gorakhn^tli ? If ho wishes to learn the ways 
of the Almighty, let him come and learn from me.'''’ Pinalfy 
Gorakhniith said to Bliartrihari— If you give mo a handful of 
paUcnco (lantorA), I will become your disciple.” So Bhartrihari, 
in search of patience, came to tho gods, but they could not supply 
it. At last ho went to Vishnu, who said — "I cannot supply you 
with patience. If you want it you must go to Gorakhnath who 
is the greatest of saints.** Thus convinced, Bhartrihari accepted 
Gorakhnath as hla Goru. 

2. Tlicro are said to be twelve sections of tho sect who take 
Sub-dirWons ti the thrir name from the twelve disciples of 
• Kaor>»»t«. Gorakhnath, but none of them can even pro- 

tend to give a complete list of (hem. Ordinary Kanphatas know 
of only four : Brahma ; lUma ; Laksbmana and Knpildui. A list 
from the PanjaV gives them as follorvs:— Mathesri, founded by 
Lakshmana, a disciple of Gorakhnath; SatnUth, who ate said to 
follow Brahma, wliich is more thim doubtful ; Satnath, said to be . 
followers of Klma Chandra; Bliartrinath, followers of Bhartrihari; 
Papankh ; K&mdhaj, of BhrudhuwSra, near Jaypur ; nethjhauli, 
of Gorakhpur j Dhajpanth, said to he iu Lanka or Ceylon ; Chand- 
bharag, in Kachh,ncavDw4rika; DjsGopal in Jodhpnr j Mastnath, 
at Dhauli Homrhi, ucar Delhi ; and Aiyaponth, at Bor Bosan, near 
Kahapir Thaneswar, 

S, The seat of the TVestem Kanphaias is at Dhioodhar on the 
TTairclmSsnpU- cilso of the Kanot Cutoli (KacUO. Of thorn 
^ * we learn* that *‘the . Dhinodhar monks, 

endowed by more than one rf the Kaos, are a rich body, Jiving in a 
large, comfortably fortified and fenced monastery on a wooded 
knoll overlooking a little lake at the foot of Dhinodhar Hill, with 
temples, dwelling-houses, and the tombs of tbeh headmen 
Among tho ‘baildings, DliaxmnAth*s shrine, before whicli a lamp 


I Panj^ rrof« and Qiierlet, TI, 4S. 

* £ambay Qattltee^, y, 8C > slao rm ibid, YlII., IStv ^1* > • 
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always btiins^ is a prominOTt oljjeet. Except for tLeir hngo Iioni, 
agate or glass earrings, about 2| ounces in weight, which mate 
their car lo!x:s ugly and almost painfal to look at, the Kanpliatas 
wear tlie ordinary Hindu dress, a coat and waist‘Cloth. generally 
of a red ochre colour.* The bend of the monastery is, on succes- 
sion, invested by the RAo with a gold-bordered silk turban, a sacred 
woollen neck thread a scanty waist-band, white waUt-clotb, 

a red or hrick-coloured scarf, and wooden pattens. His ornaments 
are very old and rich. The earrings, the same in shape as those 
worn by his disciples, are ^It and inlaid with gems. From liis 
neck hangs a rhinocpro6*-horn whistle, which it is one of his chief 
privileges to blow when he worships the god*. Their ordinary food 
is millets and poise. ‘U'crsluppers of Si\‘a, they liave a spocbl 
ritual for their god, the head repeating a hymn in his honour 
on the second of every month. Tlicir worship is a form of ab- 
straction (yo^a), the special tenets of their founder haring long been 
forgotten. As they ate bound to celibacy, the sect is kept up by 
recruiting. Iscw^comcrs generally belong to one of two classes s 
orphans or the children of destitute persons who enter ns hoys, or 
lazy or disheartened men who arc taken in sometimes at an ad- 
vanced age. The novice starts as tbo disciple of some member of 
the sect, who hecomes his spiritual guide (ywr»). On joining, his 
guide gives him a black woollen thread, tied round the neck 
with a rtiiira knot, from which hangs o two-inch bom or speaking- 
trumpet {tringinSa), and tlirough it he is made to repeat tlie words 
omkdr, vpideid, arftfia, or the mystic on. Ills conduct is closely 
watched for eight months. Then if be has behaved well, he is taken 
before the god Bhairava and has the cartilage of his cars slit Ly one 
of the dnotees. In the slit a stick of is stuck, and the wound 
cure<l hy a dressing of atm oil. "When the ear is well again, agate, 
glass or bone rings ate thrust into the slit, the hair, bieaid and 
mustaches are shaved, and ly the gxiide the rule \iipadesa mnntra^ 
of the sect — ‘ Bo wise, paons, and useful ’—is whispered into the 
disciple’s ear, and he is called hy a new name ending in ICAth. *Ho 


> Tba appearkaco c! tbe ctir* of cokoj r>I th« itatnas at EUpliaiita reealla 
tte Arab traxeller SnUimini’# remark that tb* Balliara, perhaps the geliara, king 
of the Konkan was pfiace of the men who haT« their ears pierced (Dowson’s Elliot, 
I., 3). InT.533 the EnRUahtraToUBi fifchWoticed that the ears ot thowomener 
Ormnswere *a stretoheahj the weightof their earrings that a mao coold pnt three 
of hiaflfivers in the holee in the lobes Olarrie Voyaget, I., 807). See other re- 
ferencca coUcclcd ia Samlay Gawffeer, XIV., S3. 
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is noTT a regular devotee^ repeating the name o£ the founder of the 
sect, Ben-ing his guide j and doing any duty he may be set to. De- 
votees o'i this sort are buried, and, on the twelfth day after death, 
a feast is given and alms distribnted by the oldest disciple who suc- 
ceeds to his guide’s place. On the death of the head of the mon- 
astery the guides choose one of their number to succeed. Tiie 
position of head is one of much local honour. The Riio invests him 
with a dress, pays him a visit, and is received by the holy man 
seated. In former times, when oppressfou was threatened, the 
Kanphatas, like the BhSltB and Charans, used to commit trdga by 
sacrificing one of their number, so that the guilt of his blood 
might be on their oppressor’s head.” 

4. In other parts of Bombay the rule of celibacy imposeil upon 
the hlahant appears to bo relaxed, and, failing issue, he is allowed 
to adopt a disciple who succeeds to bis ofiice. The special earrings 
worn by the sect are regarded as a soit of a fetish, and if once lost 
cannot be replaced. Sir G. Jacob notes a case where the compan- 
ion of a Kanphata had heen killed by outlaws and the abbot tried 
to persuade him to allow bis wounded ear to bo sewn up and a new 
eoriing supplied j he refused, saying that be would die with his 
brother, and he soon after dial, and they were buried in the same 
grave. He also notes that “ except that the cow is held sacrod 
and the hoj unclean, they eat freely of fish, flesh, and fowl. Tra- 
vellers are freely received and fed, hospitality being part of their 
religion. Tlieir religion otherwise appears to consist in worship- 
ping their idol, morning and evening. The rest of thed.'iy is passe<l 
in amnrement or in indolence, except at stated times for meals, 
when they meet together to feast \vitU such stransrerg os wish to 
join them. Twice every day provisions are distributed to all who 
may ask for them. AVhen the provisions are coobed, a servant 
of the abbot’s goes to the bank of the Saraswati and calls twlco 
with a loud voice — ‘ Wioever is hungry, come, the abbot’s table is 
spnsul.’ "Whoever comes gets a meal,'* 

.6. The chief scatof the Kanphatas of these rrovincea is Gorath- . 

_ pur. whore they sav Gorakhnatli was buried, 

Tbe Iv4Dpl>aiu of ibe ^ • !•» 

K/rth-ivoic Proruic^ a»u witcie his frrate UaurjJii) is an oi'jecr 
mdOnat. , . « tr • V 

of veneration. Ilrahmani, \ni8j*a^, ri»Ma- 

triyas and Stidms can all join the wet. The initiation is done in 
this way ; '1 ho barber first fha>-cs the head, beanl, and mnafaclio 
of the candidate. He U then ccated before the Guru facin,; iho 
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nortli, and the Gnru pats round liis neck a thread, knovro as ndJ 

made oi sheep's Tfoo^. 'To thUis attached a small wKstlo 
(vuJ) made o! deer’s horn. Then the whole body of the noo]'hyto 
19 snicareJ with ashes. This constUotes tho first initiation which 
entitles the disciple to begin to ECr\-o his religious guide. This i^ 
not done hy the chief priest of a monastery, hut hy some of ids 
mendicant disciples. 'When his Gum is satisfied with the conduct 
of the discip'e after a period of probation, which lasts a half year 
or mote, the second stage of the iaitiaUon comes off. The disciple 
bathes and puts on a narrow lom'cloth lies a string of 

nvi'J grass or a brass or iron cleun round his waist, and Bmears 
liis body with ashes. The upper part of his jicrton be co\-cr3 n ith 
a cloth (ancA«/a) dyed in ochre. 

'then be appears before two disriples of the head Guru, and they 
make liim sit hieing the north. One of them holds his hands and 
the other pierces the lobes of his cars with a knife. Two plugs 
(ininfal) are placed in the gashes, and the treatment of the wounds 
oceapies forty days, during which they are daily bathed with pure 
water. When a cure has been effected the next stage comes on. 
The neophyte bathes and assumes the as licfore, and with 

his body smeared with ashes appears before the chief Gum. He 
puts in hU ears rings made of earthen ware and weighing 

about a quarter of a poond. On this occasion the formula used is — 
Oip, iCfArtw, " Oni, that lam;" when the ears are being ;^erced 
the rnanlra is Siva CoraHi, Then the Gum distributes sweet- 
meats among the memhoTs of the sect piceent. This lito is known 
as /yrfja or " the abandonment of the world " Next follows the 
worship of the goddess B^la Sundari, who is for the occasion re- 
presented by a twisted thread wick, which is fixed in a ball of 
dough and set alight. This is placed m a holy square made on the 
'■ground with lines of flour, and by it is p'aced a water jar [kalas). 
The light is worshipped with au offering of Sowers, Aatra-sweet- 
mcat, cakes and a cocoanut. The cocoanut is split with a knifo 
before being offered, — a rite wUeb is an evident substitute for a 
human saciifice. This worship of Bala Sundari is annually per- 
formed. She is said to be merely a icprcsentation of Gorakhnith j 
but the form of her worship seemsto show that she is more probably 
come form of Kiili. 

6. Kanpbatas aho worship Bhjnronnath on eveiy Sunday and 
Tuesday. To him aie offeied cakes made o! the urad pulse, known 
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as hara^ "wmo, chaplets of floTrers and laddu sweetmeats. 
These offerings are consumed the worshippers. 

7. TJje ordinary dress of the Katiphata eonasts of a girdle 
.{lianlhttn) made of ndnj fibre, iron or brass, a narrow waist-cloth, 
dyed in ochre. The body is ameared with ashes, the b?tir long 
and matted or wholly shared, as well as the beard and mustache, 
lie carries in his hand a cocoanut bowl {l^oppar),siA wears an 
upper sheet dyed uuth ochre, a woollen sacred cord {ianeu) round 
the waist, not as Brahmans wear it orer the shoulder, and to this 
is attached a deer-horn whistle {ndd). 

8. They live by heg^ng and by selling a woollen string amulet 
(j/anda), which is put round the necks of children to protect them 
from the Evil Eye. They beg only from Hindus, and use the cry 
Alal% ! “ The invisible one. " They take money as well as food. 
TJiey whl eat fiom the hands of Bralunaus, Kslwtriyas, and the 
higher Vjusyas j hut not from the lower castes, from whose hands 
rospootable Hindus will not eat. They eat meat, not beef or 
pork, and take intoxicants freely. They do not siog as they 
beg. 

9. They buiy their dead. The corpse ie first bathed, and 
dressed in the usual garments of everj’-day life. The begging 
bowl {Hsiiippar) is filled with milk, and put in a wallet, which is 
hung on the shoulders of the corpse or iaid by its side to serve as 
food for the spirit. If the dead man was the dieciple of a G|uru 
who possessed landed property, it is buried in a sitting posture with 
the head to the north ; if he be a disdple of a man without landed 
property it is thrown into a river. After the burial sweetmeats 
{laddn) arc distributed among the mourners, and, on the third day, 
calces, rice and milk are laid on the tomb (tamddi), and the members 
of the sect eat them. There is no ceremonial impurity after death. 

A masonry monument is afterwards erected, and a {lingam) placed 
upon it. At this worship is done and periodical offerings are 
made. 

10. In the Hills ^ the Ivanphatas follow the Tantrika ritual 

which is distingmshed for its licentiousness’ 
tie Both the /(Mys and yoRt are worshipped by 
them, and thq^ declare that it is unnecessary 


Attlnson, IHmalayon OoM«s<r. II., SSS, mt. Wristt, iriifory of Kipil, 
IW; 152. 
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to restrain the passions to arrirc at release from metamorpliosis* 
They are the great priests ot the lorvxr Sakti form of Jihairara 
and even of the v-iltagc gods. They cat flesh and drint vrinc and 
indnlge in tlic orgies of the lc£t*handcd sect Departingfrom tlo 
original idea of the female being only the personified energy of the 
male, slic is made lietsclf the entire manifestation, and, as in the 
case of Durga, reccirM personal worship to which that of the 
corresponding male deity is almost always snhordlnate. They trace 
tliirir origin lo Dharmanitha, who is said to luve been one of the 
twenly-lwo disciples of llachhcndmnatha or AlatsyendranStha, 
among whom was Gorahhnitha, oi»e of the most celebrated of the 
nine nSlka or ascetics of ancient India. Dr. Dnclunan ’ alleges 
that they are really the same as llie Kap^Ukas, who were so called 
beenuse thc}’ used to drink out of human skulls /a), llioucn 
. Tlisang, and, before liim, Voralia Mihira, who lived in the sixth 
century, show tliat they had a knowledge of this sect, wlio thiy 
allege were so called because they wore about their persons a (deaths 
head, which they used as a drinking vessel.* 


Ditltiluthn of tht Kanpkala or Jo^ts aecerSinff 

to tie Cen$n$ of 1891. 
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1 Bartb, Ccit9{m«//iidta, 211. 
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EaiiyQri.-“(Kiiown also KhaadAri.)— A classof Hill Orah- 
mans who ^belong to the Saunalca and ^ladlandlsiniya saiia. 
“They are so called after the parent village of Kanyura in Paigana 
Chandpnr. Though lanhcd as Oiihntans, they are called PahSri 
or Hill Kayasths, and carry on tne duties of clerks. Tbeir ffoira 
is the same as tliat of tho K&jaof Garhwal, -who has several in 
his employ, and a fe\7 families exist in Dehra Diln."* 

Kapariya^ Ehapariya.*— *A triljeof beggars and pedlars found 
in various parts of the' Provinces, who have not been separately 
enumeiated at the last census. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the proper spelling of the name. They call themselves Kapa- 
rij^a, which they eay means “ sellers of the old clothes ** {kapra) 
which they get in alms. Another story is that they were cicated 
last of all the cartes from the bead {kapSt) of Siva and PJrvati, or 
from the pcrspiiation that fell from their foreheads when they were* 
wearied nith the work of creation. Those «ho call them Khapariya 
adopt the skull legend and derive the name from K/tapir, Khappar, 
which means either “ a skull or “the goiud cup" carried by 
mendicants. 

S, Tliey have seven exogamous septs— Sirmaur, which they say 
means a " cio»n on the head " anclis supciior 

Ttibit otsftowftt oa. others ; Chandel, who are so called 

hecanse their ancestors lived among that tribe of Rftjpats ; Sanchhor, 
who take this name because their ancestors abandoned their forest 
life; Gautam, who tiace their origin to the Uishi Gotamaj 
Samudraphen, whose ancestor was bom from the foam of the sea; 
Chaudhari, whose forefatliers lived among the Kuimis. Tho 
Fatehpur lists add Khetgariyar and Patlfi. 

S. No one can inairy in bis own sept and in addition the usual 
formula — mamera, phuphna, 
tnanarra, — which bars the line of the paternal 
uncle, maternal uncle, internal aunt, and maternal aunt, is adopted. 

4. Tliey have a tribal council {pattekdj/at) of which the cliairman 
{mukktya) is ahcieditaty officer. If thecliair- 

Trlbal connoil. ^ ^ minor, his nearest competent 

relation acts for him until be is fit to perform the duty. Offenders 
are usually punished with fine which ranges from one rupee and 

> Atklnion, ffjOTiTlovau Oa»»(/irr, 270. 

* Qued on Inforraolion ctllMtcd »t Miri*onr nnrj nets* ^7 SIoo»ni Gotcuj 
Slab, Depntj Inspootor ot Scbooli, Fatolipiw. 
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a <iuarter to five nipocs, an«l the moui-y tljus collected ta epent iti 
driukm". 

6. Tlic boy^s father Im to pay at least one hundred ropees to tho 
father of the girl, and the marriage cannot ho 
perfotmwl until this is paid. The age for 
bctrotlial is seven or eight and for marriage fifteen or sixteen. In- 
fidelity is 80 far condoned that a woman is reprimandetl tlinjo 
times before she is finally excommanicalcd for misconduct, Widow 
marriage and the Icviralc arc hoUi allowed, hut tlscrc seems to he a 
iendc-ncy to reform about this, and some of the triheat Mirzaptir 
deny that they allow widows to re-marry. Concuhinago is prohi- 
bited. 

6. Thcroate noccTcmoniesdniit^ pregnancy j hat on the day after 
the child is horn a Bralunan astrologer is callinl 
in to deride whether the day of birth is lucky 
OP not j hut no regular horoscope is prepared. On the ninth day rice 
and pnUe cakes (iara) arc cooked and eaten only by the women and 
girls of the family and their friends. After the hoixse is purified and 
the dirty clothes and old earthen vessels removed, tho mother and in* 
fant are bathed at an auspicioos time fixed by tlte Pandit. Then the 
mother sits in tho court^yard ot in the Ziehen with a dish before her of 
the following food, in quantity suUirient for five women : boiled pulse 
{ddl), boiled rice wheat cokes fried in batter (puri), cakes of 

urad pnlse {lara), large soft pulcc cakes [phufaun), curry, curds, 
sweets (jia(dtid) and a plantain. These things are eaten by her five 
nearest relations, and afterwards the clansmen are fed. She cannot 
loot after household affairs till the twelfth day, when she is again 
Irtthed and has to worship the village well. She bathes, pats on a 
garment dyed yellow with turmeric and goes to the nearest well, where 
isho plasters a piece of ground, makes a burnt offering (Aom), and 
offers to the well treacle, red-lead, ocbie, butter and sugar. She 
then bows down to the well and prays for the welfiire of her child , 
household and herself. 

7. ilarriago ceremonies are oftho usual high-class type. As the 

bride makes the first six circuits round {ho 

Maniaga eetemonie*. _ _ , 

tacred fite she says : Fahit bhatinriya jo 

pAhai, ldha,aiAun •' Whilel make the first cirexut I am still 

thine, O father I ’’ This she says at each of the circuits till the 
last, when she says S,ti»dn bAannfiya jo phirai, Idha, ah bhai 
purai — “ After making the seventh rircuit, O fatherl nowILelong 
Von. III. n 
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to another.” These revolntionfl round the eacred fire form tlM 
binding j^arfc of the ceremony. 

8. The more respectable memberB of the tribe bum their dead j 
Ikoorer people only scorch the face of the 

. corpse and throw it into some river. Th^ 
very rarely taie the ashes to the Ganges. The person who fired 
tlie pyro lives opart for nine days. On that day oil the 'clansmen 
shave, and after bathing return to the house of the deceased, 
where the heir makes presents to the Mahapitras and feeds the 
clansmen. After throe fortnights they again give a feast and 
place food for the dead outside the village. ThU is • done again 
in the sixth and twelfth month. AttbePitrapaksha, or fortnight 
eacred to the dead, a lifali woman spreads flowers at the door, and if 
they Kin afford it food is given to Brahmans. 

9. Kapariyas are Hindus and worship Kali, Durga, Parameswar 

^ „ . and ilahddeva. To K&li*Durga they offer 

Esupon. ^ 

goats, cakes, pottage (fc/Jt) ond sprits ot 

tho Naurltra of Chalt and KuSr. To Afah^devoasd Poromeswar 
they make no offering, hat only do reverence to them. They" 
reverence the fipal, iulati plant, and banyan {^ar}, if they haw made 
a pilgrimage to Gaya, 

10. VTomen who have lost children abstain from eating tho 

ecff-plant (4«i*oa») until the cluld grows up. 

Social rules. . . r . i» , • ,* .t 

Then the lather gives a feast, oE which the 
egg-plant forms a part, and the mother shares in it. They will 
cot eat food touched by a Bltangi, Dhobi, Chamfir, Sluhaniznadan, 

Kumhir, Teli, Darzi, Patwa, KoK, 3I4K or Khatik. Tiiey will eat 
AacAeJii and from Br&bmans and Kshatriyas. To the cast 

of the Province no cast© except Cbam^re and otlier menials will 
eat from their hands, and even Cham&rs are now beginning to 
refuse to do so. The men wear their hair long, and both men and 
women wear round their necks the seeds of the pAunpehi [ahrus 
precaloriui). 

11. The men wonder all over tho country legging and eelliag 

ponies and goats. They hare been suspccJftl 
cenpa on. illicit coim'ng and passing h-wl money. 

Tho women do not bog or go to strange houses. Unmarrieil girl* 
do not cover tho head, and busy themselves milking tho goats which 
they take about with tlicm. At Patchpur, their bead-quarters, they 
do not cultivate. They say that tihcn they were first iixated Sun 
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fold them to eovr gram, hat ia their i"noranee the/ epllt each grain 
before eowing, and since then lh<^ hare been ordered to live by beg- 
ging. They are always on the move, except in the rains, and carry 
about small tents. On the whole they bear on iniliilerent character, 
and have liecn caught comimlUng petty thrfts and practising various 
forms of swindling. 

Karnata,— One of the local granps of BriUmana included 
among the Panclia Dravida, They are Brdhmans who inhabit the 
Kamatak, or tract of country where the Canarese language is 
spoken. They are/ of coarse, exotic in this part of India, and 
most of them ore found in Benares, where they have a higli reputa- 
tion for piety and learning, ^fr. Sherring^s* informant divides 
them into eight sub-dlrisions — Ilaiga, Kwata, Shivclri, Barginara, 
Kandawa KarnSta, Malsdr EarnSta, and SirnJd. 


Dittribution of KarndU BtShmant aeeording to Iht Ctnvn of IS9J, 
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33 
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Kasarwani, Kasarbani.— A sub-casto of Banyas found in 
considerable numbers in Allahabid, Aliizapnr, Benares, Ballia, and 
PartAbgarh. They take their name from KdHsua'hdra-oanij, "a 
seller of brass vessels." To the east of the Province they have 
two endogamous Eub-diririons— Puraltnya or eastern and Pachhiwaha 
OT -western. Besides this ttw^ have a large number of sections. 
According to Mr. BUley* there are ss many as ninety-six in 
Bihar. “ A man must not mariy in his own section and must also 


voL. in. 


> ,SS. 

* Tr\ht$ atul Cttitet, 4^. 
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olisen'O the etnrulard formula of jirolilbiteil ilc^frccs rcctonnl to 
the fifth generation in the dceccndtag line.- " To tJie eaf-t they esy 
that they emigrated from Kata JKnikpur only romo tno or three 
generations ago. Tlicy practise io&nt marriage ami cannot take 
a second wife in the lifc~tiinc of the first without her consent. 
lYidows can marry again tj' tlic sa^di form, ami the Jmoratc is 
rocogniiied hut not eompulfory on the n iilorr. Tliey hare no regular 
ihVoreo, hiito man can tlifcard Wa wife ior aduHcr}'. 

2. ^tany of them arc initiated into the Rdmanandi sect, and 
to -the cast of the Provinco thej' specially worsliip the ranthonpir 
and Jlalidblr. Their fomily pricste arc Saxnariya Brahmans. They 
arc usually grocers, and sell flour, grain, salt, tobacco, and other 
ortielcF of food. It is raid tJat feme, who arc Fachpirlyaa, cat 
moat, but the rforshipjicrs of UtaliaWr totally abstain firom it. 
Bnllimana and Kshatriyae will not cat cither or lachehi 

cooked by them ; other Banyas will eat palcli bnt not tachhi, and 
they will eat ^ae^e^t only if ccokedby one of Iluir own eub-castes. 
Kaii&rs and Kdis rvill cat cooked by them. 

Ditlrllviion of Katittcdni Banyat aceouUng to tht wn»»f» of 

mt. 


Dokra DOa 
SahSraopor 
FarraVlitb&il 
Mftinpuri 
Ettwab « 
Cftwnpnr . 
Fatebpur . 
Banda . 
Bainlrpor 
AUal&Ud 
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2. Marriage usually takes place at tlic age of five or eix. Tlio 
Mftrrlago HilBra Section allonr triilow marriage according to 

tJjc DsnaJ aajai or diareisa form. A Troman can 
Ixj discarded for infidelity with tho consent of the village council. 

3. To tlic cast of tUo Provinco they worship Mahalirand 
tho PAnchonplr. Sarjvarii'a Br,<hman9 arc thetf 
family priests. According to Vr. Buchanan,^ in 

Gorakhpur and Biliiir thot Ditnily priests arc mostly Kanaujiyo 
and Sakadwipi BrahmanSj and they follow the Nanakpanthi sect- 
In Mirzapur tlioy arc usually Iianianandis. 

4. They make their living by moacy-ehangtng {titrrdji)% dealing 

in grain and other articles of food and matting 

OecapsUen. 

(/ai). 

6. They abstain from meat and spirits. They will eat lachelti 
prepared only Ig' themseJrcs, Their family 
* ' priests, but not ordinary Brfllunaos, cat pakH 
cooked by them. Tliis is allowed to any other caste except Kshat- 
riyos. Low castes such as K4l3 and RaUdrs cat laehthi cooked by 
them. 


Ditiiihaticn of Rasaundian Sanyaa according h iha etnaui tjf 
189/. 
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“probalily an offshoot from one of the higher mercantile castes, which 
■was separated from the parent group by adopting this jpecial pro- 
fession. The fact that the Kascras Jjave a ^ell-dcflned set of 
exogamous sections and pride themsclrcs on their pun’ty of descent 
seems to indicate that the caste is a homogeneous one, and is not, 
like many of the functional castes, a collection of men from eereral 
different groups held together merely by the bond of a common 
ooenpation.** In Mirzapur, which is one of the head-quarters of 
the caste, they call themselves Kshatriyos, and assert that they 
weie dxiv’en to adopt th<ar present occupation when Parasurama 
made a general maseacro of the Kshatrtya race,* 

2 In Benares they name seven endogamous suh-castes — Purhiya 
or Purhiha (Eastern), Pachhawan or Paclihi- 
iDternai Btniotnre. (TPestem), Gorathpuri (from 

Goiakhpnr), Tink (either connected with the Rajput clan of that 
name or, as Mr. Shening supposes, from the priuciixility of TIuk 
tTonk), Tanchai'a, Bbaviya, and Golar. Of these the Pnrhiya 
ov Pmabiya, Paohhiwih.iu, and Golar arc found in Mirzapur, The 
Purabiya and Pachhiw4han sab-castes are divided into a number of 
oxogamous sections (ef). The following aic the Sections of tho 
Purabiya in Mirzapur ;—IIaikata, Baru’ar, Paigiha, Belkatha, 
Chorkat, ChfirthSr, Ganroriya, Gborcharha, Gurteliya, Ilardiha, 
Kardhaniyator Jfahobiya, Khannarauriya, LohSr, Maholiya, 
Qalmgar, Tamaba, Teliya. The sections of the Pachhiwahan are J— 
BSri, Bapdahka, Berwir, Belkata, Budhmaniya, Chilimfira, 
Churth^ra, Bhumel, Ghoraha, Gbamcia, Ghumila, Ilardiha, Jarsetli, 
Jhamaiya, Katha, Ehutaha, Koraiy'a, Mahalwar, Paitiba, Rahilaha, 
Sirbliaiyan, Songar. The Golar are few in nambers in Mirzapur, 
and do not appear to hare any wcll-rccognizcd sections. They are 
a separate sub-castc of Kascras who have been permanently excom- 
municated for some violation of caste rales and form an endogamous 
sub-caste of their own. These tlircc sub-Kiasfee arc endogamous 
and do not cat together. As to tho origin of those soctions— some 
aro obviously the names of existing castes such as the Teliya, 
IjohAr, Ganreriya, Chflrilrir, Qalaigar, and Bari, Others like the 
Mnliobiya and Kardhaniyator hlaliobiya (“thoso wlio break the 

> Tft SlirupQr thoyreprMoiil tbslOMlT** M dMSe&jad from oneloot ITtJi** 

Irtyn ITcrdboJ*, TS«k«BUniJ*. wjU n*5hai*. Vordboja 1* 

Sfetadiwa)' Sumv, VT.. STli XYSL, W/. UaiJwr« 
KUtlit tarn* cfN«KaU Chari <IjT)a(tviirClicdI«t(<f., DC.. 77). 
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vraist Ftrin"”) arc of local origin (from Jlaliolja in the Hamtrpnr 
■Dii-trict). It illu'itratts tlie fcrtihty with which these Fccliom ate 
j)ro<luce<l that none in these Mirzapor lists correspond with tliose 
giren hyMr. Hisloy for HiliSr.* In the hills the Kasera is repre- 
sented hy the Tamota or I’amta, who is a Dora. Tlic complete lists 
t-how 53 sections of the «ena! 1)1^*. Some arc territorial .■raoh, as 
AjlmdhyaVisi, Brij, Jatnnapari, Jannpnri, Kanaujiyn, Mainjniriya,’' 
PachliiwSIian, Pnrahiya; others are taken from tribes with which 
thej’ imply some connection, such as Ahtrhansi, Chhatri, Parihais 
Chhatri, TSnk, and Somhansl. Th<^ practise a strict mlc of 
exogamy. No man may marry a woman of his own section, and 
the tendency among the more respcctahle Kaseras appears to be to 
extend this prohibition so as to prevent not only persons of the same 
section from intermarrying, bnt to bar intermarriages between per- 
sons whose fathers, mothers, grandCatliers and grandmothers belong 
to the same section. They Itarc in addition a mlc of exogamy based 
on geographical position. Thus the Mirzapur Kascras intermarry 
only with those resident in Benares and Jaunjmr, not with tboso 
of Bihar. 

3. Infant marriage is the rale with all tho more respcctahle 
ii*niag*ralas Kascras, bnt ordinary people marry their 
daughters at ten or twelve. Inter-tribal 
fonuCation in tho cases of unmarried people or widows and 
widowers seems to be lightly regarded. The offenders arc not cr- 
communicated, only fined. In Biliar* it wonld seem that poly- 
gamy is allowed only if the first wife is barren : here, as far as can 
be ascertained, a roan may marry as many wives as he can afford 
to keep. They have the ordimiy forms of marriage,— cdar^aacfl, 
the respectable form, and rfofo, nsed by poor people. \\ idows can 
marry by ta^di, but they profess this to be a modem institution. 
She may marry the younger brother of her late hnsband or an 
outsider as she pleases. A husband can put away his wife for 
a<lultery with a member of another caste, and a wife can leave her 
Imsbaud if be does not support her, or abandons his religion. Di- 
vorced women cannot re-marry within the tribe. 

4. Kascras generally follow the Valsbnava or NSrmtpanthi 
Eebeion. deities are the Panchonpir, 

Dusga, and Bandi Devi. The first are 
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worshipped m the month of Jeth on a Stmday or TVednesdaj) nith 
offerings of pulse cakes {phulattri^ and bread. Durga is worship- 
ped on 16th Chaifc with an offerings ot cakes (p^re), rice milk 
{kh(r), and sweetmeats. Band! Deri is honoured with an'offeiing 
of pepperand sugar dissolved in wafer {mirchtodn) at the full moon 
of Sawan. ^’hen a person recovers from small-pox a yellow cloth 
and some flowers are dedicated to Sitila MMa. All these offer- 
ings are, after dedication, consumed ly the worshippers. Their 
priests are Tiwari BrAhmans, who arc received on teims of equality 
by other BiAhmans. The dead arc cremated in the ordinary way, 
and balls {pinda) are offered to them on the 15th of any 
month which falls on a ‘Wednesday, and alstf in the first fort- 
night of Kuar. On such occasions nncooked grain (sid^a) is 
given to Brahmans- People who die in a distant land or who hove 
died a violent death are thrown into ranning water and cremated in 
eSgy, with the usual ceremonies, within six monfhs of death. 

6. There is some difference of opinion as to their occupation. 

0 .np.llo. Aooonliog to Mr. NeaSeM'i “Ho Bas- 

era's speciality lies in mixing tho softer 
mefats (zinc, copper, and tin) and moulding the alloy info ^'arious 
shapes, snch as cups, bowls, plates, etc. The Thalhera’s art con- 
sists in polishing and engraring the ntcnsils which the Kasera 
supplies.” On the other band Jlr. Hoey • says that at 
liucknow the manufacturer of brass vessels is called indifferently 
Thathera, Kasero, or BUatiya. In Mirzapnr it appears that the 
name Kasera is confined to the moulder of vessels in brass or alloy 
and to the man who beats out trays out of metal sheets, while tho 
Thathera makes and sells ornaments made of alloy {pAdl). A 
workman akin to him is the Dhaliya or Dbalncw.ila of Lucknow, 
who makes ornaments {hamli, kara, tariya) of zino [Jat(a), others 
from pewter [rdnya), and who moulds in lead moulds for other arti- 
zans.* The Kascras pretend that they were originally landowners 
like tho fCshatriyas. Kascrasall wear tho socred thread (janeu), and 
are very punctihous in matters of casto. They eat the flesh of goats 
and sheep and fish. They donot drink spirits. They cat paiL'cooketl 

' firv/ ?o. 

* JS3. 

• Dr nochaniin(Ea»l»mriiit«,n.,5C0)l’aj»i '‘In ■omari**'" ‘V** 

two aro CQimdorovJ CittCDct, U>s ramkori »B<1 memlcr* ft 

ealloa Ku«n, aaC Jh* inaV«r*«r enutmonta b*lcpcan«d tot otter* 

tae term* are ti«»d <u ryBanymon*.'* 
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all Hrlhman?, Ksliatrij-as, and Vaisj-as, except Kalwfira, 
KSlyastlif, Bins, aad Ahln. They tai.iaehchi cooVedby 

their own tribesmen or priests. It is said tliat all Brilimans, ex- 
cept Sarwariyas, will cat pafii coobcd by them, and Nils, Biria 
and Kahirs eat iaekeM prepared hy them. A full accoant o£ the 
Kasera’s cralt will appear in the forthcoming Monograph on tbo 
brass metal trade oE tbe Province and need not bo repeated here. 

. Dhtribuiion of Kattrat aec^rdinf to tka Cettaitt of 1691. 
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2. According to ono etory they arc really Ganr BrAhmans, 
who UEcd originally to fing and danco in 
Tmitions of or! . temples oC tho ‘ godfi, and a certain 
JIuhammadan Emperor o£ DcM once heard them and ^as so 
pltsxEed with their sHll that he ordered them in future to perform 
in public. Another story connects them with King Pritbii, "who 
was son of Vena, son of Anga. He was the first king, and from 
him the earth received her name Pritluri. Tlic Vishnu Parana 
says that the PisWa * inaugurated Vena monarch of the earth,' but 
ho was wicked by nature and proliibiled ^TOrship and sacrifices. 
Incensed at Ihe decay of religion, pious sages beat Vena to death 
vrith bla«les of holy grass. In the absence of a king, robbery and 
anarchy arose, and the Slums, after consultation, proceeded to rub 
tlie Ihigb of the dead king in order to produce a son. There came 
forth a man like a charred log with flat face and extremely sliort. 
This man became a Nisluda, and with turn came out the sins of the 
dqiarted king. Tlic UrAhmans then rubbed the right arm of tlie 
corpse and from it sprang the majestic Fritbu, Vena's son, re- 
splendent in body, glowing like the manifested Agni. At his birth 
all creatures rejoiced j and through the birth of this virtuous sou. 
Vena, delivered from the hell called Pat, ascended to heaven.” ' 
Tliis monarch found tliat the art of the Udgatri, or chanter 
of the Vedio hymns, bad fallen into disuse, so he performed a 
rite (yoii^a) and out of the sacred Cio-pits [agni-kunda) came out 
three men, MSgadha, Sdta, and Bandijad, from tho first of whom 
ore descended the Katliaks, from the second the BhAts, and from 
the third the ^Imthila Brahmans. 

3. Tlie Kathaks themsehes profess to be divided into sixteen 
sections, which oil seem to be of local orijpn 
and derived from the places which they used 
to occupy in former times. Of these the names of fifteen have 
been ascertained at Jlirzapur : — Bhadohiya, from Pargana Bhadohl 
in the Slirzapur District j Mathapati, whose ancestors are said to 
have been heads of a monastery {malAa) j Jlalmari j Bhuusaiha ; 
Gonralia, from Gonda ; Usari j Mnndik ; Bajaipnr ; Jlatepur j Nai- 
han ; Jangali and Jlangali, who are chiefly found in the direction of 
Azamgarh and Gorakhpur; MoliAnw; Thaturalianj and Jlalik, 
Each of these again is divided into golra*, but of these it has been, 


Do'Tsen, Ctiuneat Siciionarjr, s. r. 
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in conscqnence o£ tlie general ignorance prevailing among the caste, 
impossihlc to proenre a list. All they can say is that their gotra$ 
correspond nith those of the Kananjiya and Sarwariya Brjhmans. 
Tlieir law of exogamy is the same as that of the Brahmans, and a 
man cannot marry in his section or in his own golra nntil at least 
seven generations have passed. In their marriage, birth and deatli 
ceremonies they follow the nsages of Brahmans. The complete 
Census returns give 378 section names of the usual type. Side by 
side with Brahmanical terms such as Misr, Dikshit or BhSradwaja, 
we find numerous others derived from those of well-known tribes, 
such as, BUchal, Bagheli, Bais, Bargujar, Bundcl, ChauhSn, 
Chhatri, Dharhi, Dhobi, Gadariya, Gahnrwilr, Gaur, Unrakiya, 
JSdon, Kayasth, Kliatri, Koliya, Lodh, Mehtariya, NiySriya, 
Panwar, Paturiya, Raghuhansi, Raikwdr, RAthaur, Riivat, Sengar, 
Sfliajbansi, and Tomra. Besides these are numerous purely local 
terms, such as Ajudbyahasi, Bohadurpuriya, Boksariya, Bishn- 
puriya, Dakkhlniha, Hasanapori, Kananjiya, Madhupnriya 
JIathurabSsi, Pachhwfibln, Parabiya, Siranpuiiya, Sarwariya, 

4. Kathaks are popularly regarded by ]ow>ca»te Hindus os 
equal to Brahmans, and all castes, including 
CelifiAn and social Rdjputs, salute them and beg a blessing, 
s . • practical difference between them 

is that they cannot receive the pfts of piety [dSna) which are 
taken by Brahmans. "Widow marriage is prohibited. In addition 
to all the ordinary Hindu gods the Kathaks worship Gliazi Miyan 
and offer to him sweet cakes [pakwda) in the months of Kuir and 
Chait. They employ Brahmans for ceiemonlal purposes, and siicb 
Brsihinans are received on terms of equality with other Brahmans. 
They eat fish, goats, sheep, but, of course, not Ijcef, and they do not 
drink. Bat while they hold » fairly respectable position, their 
business degrades them to some extent. Their women are secluded 
except on very special occasions, sneh as marriages in very high 
caste families; but the men ore known as Bharuas or the attendants 
of the ordinary dancing girls, who are often prostitutes, and from 
tliis occupation many of them arc believed to be negligent as regards 
tlio strict caste rules of eating, drinking, cto. They play on the 
small drum {dAol) and the cymbals (anjira), and they also not as 
the teachers of singing and dandng women whom they accompany 
to respectable houses at marriages and similar occasions and reccivo 
half tliuir carmugs. Tiicir chin deity is the goddess Saraswoti, 
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Katbcriya.. — A sept of Ildjpnts conlincd to KohilkhanJ and the 
Central DuAh. Tlicy Jerive their name from Katbchar, the old 
name o£ Eastern Rolulkhand, which again Is supposed to be derircxl 
from iother^ a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious nature with a 
subjacent sandy stralnm reqalring copious rain for irrigation. 
Others with less probability connect tJio name with JCatydr in tbo 
Hills or Karttikeyapura. The country of Katbchar is now confined 
to the tiact lyiQ^ bctirccn tlic ESmganga, SArda, and KUannut 
rtrors. The accounts vary as to the timo they cntcied Kohilkhand. 
One story is that Bhima Sena drove out tbo Ahirs about the 
liino that Prltliivi Baja ruled at Delhi and Jay Cliand at Kanauj. 
According to General Cuniiingham they did not invade the country 
till llT-t A.D , and their ancient capital was Lakhnaur.* 
They appear to be in some way connected with the Ganr sepl, 
and one account represents that they expelled the Bachhals ; but, 
on the other hand, 5Ir. Moens denies that the Bjchhals ever held 
sway in Bareilly. In ShSbjahanpuc’ it is said tliat the Gaurs 
helped them against the PathAns. The MotadSbid* tradition ia 
that tbej’ were Sdrajbansis of Ajudhya, who were driven from thence 
when the Aiyau invasion was tcroponiriiy ^BhcdToaekloy the 
glnal i-accs, and that tliey came with real or pietended authority 
from the Muhammadans to seize the country occupied by the Ahars. 

2. In Bareilly the ICatheriyas take their wives fiom the Bals, 
Sombansi, BargQjar, and Blmr Janghira septs, and give girU 
to tbo Chaulidn, Edthanr, Bbadanriya, and Chandel. In Pai-mlcliA- 


I Ss{!Ce»><.t( lleporl, 21, tq.; lrfhaeloji«al Iteporl*, I., 351, 350 

^ aetllevitnl Rtporl,I07,lq. 
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Kathi.— A HAjput rept, tome meml^cre of which are foaml 
in BijDjlclkhanil. Acconling to Profi’ssor TVilsoa,* tlse word 
Catlmci or Kattia is dcrivcti from Kshatla or KBhatriya. Colonel 
Tod* classes them amon^ the thirty-sir Iloyal races^ and describes 
them os a most important tril* in the '^Vcste^n Peninsula, which 
has effected the chanjp; of the name from SaurSshtra to.Kdthiawar. 
“ Of all its inhabitants the Katlii retains most oripinalitj' j his xeli- 
pion, his manners, and his looks arc all dceidedly Scj'thio.’’' They 
liavo been identified with tlio Khatraioi of Ptolemy, “ According to 
the Greek writers the j>coj>fc who held fho territory comprised 
between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Ilyphasis (Biyfls) were the 
Knthaioi, whose capital was Saugala. Tlie hfalidbliaraia and 
the Pali Boddliist works speak of Sangala as the cajiital of the 
Madias, a powerful people also known os Ihlhikn. Lassen, inonler 
to account for the eubstiUition of name, supposes that the mixture 
of the Madras with the inferior castes had led tlicm to assume the 
name of Kliatriyas (Ksbatriya, the wanior caste) in token cf their 
degradation, hat tide is by no means probable. The name is 
still found spread over an immense area from the Hindu Koh as for 
as Bengal, and from NepSl to GujarSt, under forms slightly variant.* 
Kdtbi, Katti, Kathia, Khatri, Khetar, Kattaur, Kattou', Katiak, 
and others. One of these tribes, the Kflthi, issuing from the lower 
parts of the Panj.lb, established themselves in Saui.^shtra, and gave 
the name Kathiavfid to the great peninsula of Gujarat/^ * Widow- 
bnimng is mentioned by Sil^astheacs as a peculiar custom of 
the Kathaei.* 

2. The K&thiaw^ legend is that they were ordered to drivS 
off the cattle of VirSt, This, as RAjputs, they refused to do, and 
K aian struck bis staff on the ground and produced out of the wood 
(K£shtha) a man, who carried out bis orders, whence their name. 
They worship the sun and use it as a symbol in all their deeds. 

“ The symbol has much resemblance to a spider, the rays forming 
the legs, but that there may be no mistake underneath is always ’ 
written, ‘ the witness of the holy sun* Their contact with 
Ilindus'has gradually instilled into them some respect for the ordi- 
nary Hindu gods and for Brahmans. They are exceedingly super- 


> Ariana AnHt/na, 1S7. 

* Jnnalt,!., ttStjfj, 

» aicCrmais, JiiJiait ^ntifiuirv. SIIT.. SCO. 

• Bar bury, Jarimt Qtagrafhy, 1., 563, 
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etitious and Iclicvo in omens, plaeinp the greateet reliance on the 
call of a partridge to the left. At foneral ceremonies, instead of 
fcciling crows, thoj- feed plovers, and have a strong friendly feeling 
to^va^J3 them. The Kslthis arc exceedingly hospitable, and arc 
always sodablc and friendly. They are illiterate and indolent 
fipendifig their time in go5^ip and sodal entertainments, and rarely 
tioubUng themsclTes a\«Tit their aBaits. Tln^’ have adopted the 
Hindu fi-cling aljout the holiness of the cow, otherwite thej' are not 
partienlar about their food or liquor. The women are proverbially 
handsome and bear a high cturactcr. 'I hey arc on a social cqimlity 
with their husbands, and are treated as companions. A Kfitlii 
seldom marries more than one wife, though they are not liniited in 
this respect. Widow marriage is allowed, but it is seldom practised 
except in the case of a husband dying and leaving a younger 
brother. In such ca*ca the rule is peremptory that the younger 
brother must marry his brother's widow." * 

8, One story al)Out the EAtlii makes them out to have origm> 
ttted in Kutdisthn, whence they were driven out by Tiglath ‘Piletat 
of Assyria about 1130 B. C. Abul Kazal, in the Ain-i’Akbari, 
represents them as aldn to the AWrs. 

4. In the Panjilb the Kathiya claim to be Panwar Rdjputs.* 
They arc described as a handsome, sturdy race, and nearly all JAts 
of the Great iliivi, do not allow their children of cither sex to 
marry until they have attained the age of puberty, because, as they 
justly consider, too early marriages would be detrimental to the 
'phyrique of the raie.” One account fixes their ori^al home in 
Bik&ner, whence they entered Gujarat. Another tradition is that 
they were driven out of the vall<y of the lower Ghaggar about 
the time of Timor’s invasion- 

Kathiyara.^ — (Sanskrit h/l»htia idra, a worker in wood,”) — 

A small caste of bricklayers and carpenters, who were recorded in the 
Aligarh District in 1881, hut have probably been included in the 
HSj or Barliai caste st the last Census. Th<y liave five ciogamons 
sections — Kathar, Kok^s, Sakoriya, Ilindoliya, and Himotiya. 
They marry outside their section and not in the section of their 
ancestors on the father’s or mother’s side, as long as any relation- 
ship is remembered, or in families to whom they have, within memory, 

I Conilay yni.. 1S2,<94. 

t ItboUoii, Panj-fh EtkMgnphSt P*»- <72 

» CliioS; based on a note by Uontbi llaidaydl Soili, Do|>ute C.Ueotor. 
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plv'cn a briilo. They may many two sisters, Imt not at the same 
time, nor the younger before the elder. 

2. The logeml told by tlw caste runs that Sita, the clcscrte<l 
j f f{ ' Hfima Chandra, was living in tho 

forest with the ItisU Bhlradwaja, She liad 
one son, Lara; and one day elie liafipcncd ta go to fetch water, 'taking 
the child with her. AVlieu Bharadwaja tchirncd in her absence, he . 
missed the child, and blaming lumsclf for liis carelessness in allowing 
it to bo taken away by a wild beast, lie made another cliild in its 
imago out of Aiiaa grass. When Sita rcturneil \vith her baby in her 
arms she wag surprised to see tho other child ; but slie adopted it as 
her own, and from hie origin he was called Kusa. At the contest of 
the Aswamedha be fought so hard {^laf^ara) that his descendants 
were called KathiyAra. They fii their original head-quarters at 
Samhhal in tho hlordditbdd District, and thence to Jalcsar and 
Aligarh, about one hundred and fifty years ago. On account of 
their descent from tluy will not sleep on ^hso grass, ncr will 
they cut or use it } in other words, grass was possibly a totem. 

8. 'ihey practise adult marri:^ and sexual lacenso before mar- 

. , ria^e is lightly regarded. Their maniage 

iratmffe niUs. ^ ^ ^ rrr-i 

ceremonies are of the noimal type. \viaowB 
marry by kardo, A wife can be divorced for adulteiy, with the 
■ permission of the tribal council, aud she cannot be againmariied in 
the caste. 

4. They worship the Miyau of Amroliaor Jaiesar, Z£hirpfr, and 
Jakhiya. OfMiyanthey say that his name was 
Eehgion. Jlfrau. He wasanordinary Faqtrat Amroha. 

jOne day he was rehuilding tlw wall of his bermitage (raAjy«),when he 
found an old lamp that belon<»ed to the Jinn. "When ho took it heme 
and lighted it the Jinn appeared and bowed down before him, Odo 
day he ordered tho Jinn to bring lum the daughter of the king of 
Bum. He did so, and Mirftn wassoplrased with her that he made 
the Jinn bring her eveiy night. At last her father noticed that sho 
was pale; so lie got her to teU him what was going on. "When the 
king heard the case he was wroth, and sent his own four Jinns to 
arrest Miran. "When hliran heard of this he was afraid and asked 
bis Jinn to protect him. Tiny advised him to get into his water, 
vessel (iarfiiano), and when the Jinns of the king of Bfim came they 
carried him oil iu the pot as he was. The king, when he beard 
oftho magical power of AUrIn, was afraid to open tho pot, and ho 
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had it luried in the hermitap^ which he wed to ccciipy nt Amrolui. 
Jllrfn implored his Jinn tw release him, hnfc tlio}* rcftitetl, on nc- 
connt of liis iniquity, and he is there still and is widely worshipped. 

5. 0£ Jahbiya the tale is tlms told : There was once the w'ife 
of a IlrShman, who was taking food to her hushand, when she was 
forceil by a sneoper and became in child. She told her lutBland 
what had happened ; he, believing her innocent, forgave her, and kept 
the matter secret. "W’hcn her teventh month had passed, one day 
her hnshand boat her for some fault, and tlic child cried ont against 
liim from her womb. The Brahman was stricken with fear and 
determined to kill the child. When the baby vras born, in fear of 
his father, he took refuge In the pig-ttj-e of a s« coper, and there his 
father Hlled him. As he was dying be implored BliagwSn that bis 
next birth shonld be in some high^ensfe family. So he has since 
then been worshippeti. He is alto known by the name of JlasSn 
or tho deity of the cremation gtonnd. Chililien euffering from 
convnlsions are taken to hts shrine and most of them recover. Tho 
core is attributed by some to the thanmatnrgic power of the saint, 
and by others to the electrical effect of the peacock feathers with 
\vhich the patient is fanned continuously for three days. 

6. They employ San&dh Brkbmans ns tbeir family priests. They 
SoeUlrtiitotand perform the r^lar trdtidha, but, during 

occDpaticm. the fortnight sacred to tho dead {tanSgat) they 
nsoally feed a Brihmaa or two, and do the same on the anniversary 
of a death in the family. They work as carpenters and brick- 
layers. The only moat they eat is mutton ; they drink spirits, and 
those who abstmn both from meat and wine are considered more 
respectable tlian the others. They will not eat, drink or smoke 
with any other caste but their own. They eat inciehi cooked by 
BiShmans and paiki cooked by Abtrs, Lodhas, and Eahiirs. 

Eatiyar. — A sept of B&ipnts shown in insignificant numbers at 
tbe recent Census only intbeBolandshahr District. There is, how- 
ever, a sept of tbe same name in tbe Ilardoi District, who arc said 
to have emigrated from Sonoriya near Gwalior under Ilflja Deva 
Datta, about three hundred years '* His clan was then called 

Tomar. Family feuds led him to migrate from Sonoriya to Singhi 
Bampur in the FarrukhdbSd District on the Ganges ; thence lie 
gradually fought his way westward. At Kbasanra he sided with 
the Brihar Ahirs, and emsbed th«r rivals, the DliSnnks. Then, 
turning on the Baibars, be smote and spared not till they accepted . 
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his tlominion. After cetftblishinf; himself nt Khasanm he drove 
out tlie Thathcras. A career oC mnssacio earned for his sept the 
name Katiydr or efaughferers." * 

iJittrihuHon of the Kalifdr BilipuU according to the Census of 
IBOI. 
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Kausik. — A sept o£ Rajpnls lianlty foand outside tho Benares 
and Gonikliput "Dmsions. According to some, tho titto is n mere 
nickname, meaning “sqmnt-eyed^* (Sanskrit kauka). Ihcy say 
themselves that they take their name from their eponymous an- 
cestor, Knslka or Kxisa, whom they identily with Viswamitra, tho 
famous sage who wia horn a Ksliatriya, bxit, by intense austerities, 
raised himself to he a llrahman, and was finally promoted to bo 
one of the seven great Bishis. Ills father, or as some say his son, 
was Gadhi, the reputed founder of Gadhtpur, which is identificel 
with the modem GhSzipnr. Ifany generations after came Buja 
Chandra PrakSsh, who had two sons, Baja Bhoj and Indradaman; 
the former Lcearae Baja of Dhfirnnagar, and the latter of Ghizi- 
pnr. The Dhuriyapar family in Gorakhpur claim their name and 
descent from Baja Dhtuv Chandra, who expelled the Bhara and 
occupied the present Dbnriyapir Pargana. Tho town of GopaU 
pur, from which the family takes its title, was founded by his 
euBcessOT, BJja Gopal Chandra. The Ghiizipui branch select tlwlr 
religious guides (^ur»j from a sect of monotheists peculiar to 
Ghizipor called Biieka Shthi. The Gcrakhpnr branch bold a 
respectable rank, and intenuarry with the Chaudrabansi, Sdraj- 
bans!, Baghcl, Simet, and Cliauhan septs. 

2. From Ballia it is reported tliat they marry girls of tho 
Haihobatis, Ujjaim, Mikutnbh, Kinwir, Narwini, Katchhuliya, 
Sengar, Barwir, Bais, Barhiya, Bargaiyan, Raghubansi, Suraj- 
bansi, PachUtoriya, Btsariba, Doowdr, and Fahrar septs; and to 
give brides to the Ujjaioi, Haihobans, Bais, Raghubansi, Bisen, 
Surajbansi, Narw.^nj, Palwar, Nikumbh, Simet, Rajkamir, Durg- 
bansi, Chauhdn, aud Bagbel septs. Those in Azamgarh arc said 
to take brides from the Barhiya, Gaharwlr, Dikshit, KAkan, Gahlot, 
Bachgoti, Bais, and Cbandel ; and to giro girls to the Sirnet, Bais, 
BhjkamSr, "Panwar, Chandrabaasi, Gargbansi, and Baghobansi 
septs. Tliey claim to belong to the Kausik gotra, 

Jiistrihfitlon of tie Kantik Ra/putt atconliHg to the Ceetut of tSOl. 
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Kayasfch, Kayastha.’ — The *rolJ-knaim writer class of 
mndastan. — Al)oat the derivation of the term there is some diifer- 
eoce of opinion. Sir. Colebrooke gives as the popular derivation the 
Sanskiifc idya-aamUtah, ‘^»taying at home," in reference to their 
sedentary habits. Tbo caste tbcmselves derive their name from 
id^a-atha, situated in the body, incorporate, with reference to the 
legend of their descent, which will be given further on. 

3. like all people who are on their promotion the Kdynstbs 
Origin of the oaate particnlaily Eei^ti\'e os to any imputa- 

tions on the purity of their Seseent, and 
it is, from every point of view, useless to revive a troublesome 


> Bese^ on notes by hinnshi Kim Ssrsa Dia> Fkizibftd ; Pandit Baldeo Frsaid, 
Kepnty Colleetor, Cawnpor; MnnsM I7nnn»dli&1; The PntcdrfiA Qoum Pdjfai/A, 
by Uanehi Airadh Bibin lA], avd TatfSrfikOmr JTdi/aiih, by Sfooeti EiaienlA}. 
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controversy. Ifr. RUley remarks that “the physical characters 
of the Bihar K^yasths (who are identical with those of these 
Provinces) afford some grounds for the belief that they may be 
of tolerably pare Arj'an descent, though the group is doubtless a 
functional one recruited from all grades of the Aryan community/^ 
The case of the KAyastlie of Bengal is not so clear, though it is 
reported that tlio Kayastba of Northern India have recently shown 
an inclination to admit them to full rights of communion. Of 
them Mr. Ilisley writes : “ Putting tradition aside, and looking, on 
the one hand, to the physical type of the Kiyasths, and, on the 
other, to their remarkable intcllcctnal attainments, it would seem 
that their claim to Aryan descent cannot bo wholly rejected, 
though all attempts to lay down their genealogy precisely must 
necessarily he futile. It 'appears to be at least a plausible conjec- 
ture that they were a functional group, developed within the 
Aryan communitji in response to tlie demand for an oQicial and 
literary class, which mnst in course of time hare arisen. This class 
would naturally have been reertuted more largely from tho peace- 
ful Vaisyas and SQdras than from the warlike Ksbatriyas, while 
tbeBrihmans would probably have held aloof from it altogether.^^ 

8. It is, of course, not difficult to do, as some advocates of a 
lugher status for the caste than others are disposed to admit 
have done, to produce testa in aupport of their views ; but it is 
obvious that the question cannot be settled by reference to writings, 
the authority of some of which is not quite free from suspicion. The 
matter is one of purely physical conformation, and, before it can 
be hnally settled, the antbropometrical data must he much larger 
than they are at piesent. At the same time it may perhaps he 
said that most competent observers of the physical appearance 
of Kayastha ate not prepared to accept the conclusion of the writers 
of the Jstimlilaand similar authorities, which deny wholly or partly 
their Aryan descent ; and so far aa the evidence from customs 
and manners goes, the result is the samc.^ 

4. "With this preface we may now go on to relate the It^nds of 

. , . their origin given by the members of the 

The tubal lesonas. ^ xu ? o i. .... 

caste tnemscives. One story tells that 

in the beginning of all things there were thirteen Yamas in. 

• Any one enrioneei Ksards thii controrertr may comolt, on the one hand, 
the EtkneUirJ ot Monthi KUi Presid aod Bibo Qnro Praald Sen's article 

in Calrullo Review, XCl.. 150. 
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Yanaapurij the Idugdoniof the dead. The last of these was Chitra, 
In those days there were three men of the same name in a 
certain city. One was a the second a Brahman^ and the 

third a barber. TThen the time appointed for the Baja's lifo 
had expired, Yatna sent his messengers {duln) to bring his soul to 
Yamapuii. The messengers spared the B&ja and brought the 
soTil of the Brahman and barber to Yama^ who, when he consulted 
his register, found that a mistake had ocemred. Brahma was 
griered when he heard of this, and began to meditate how he could 
so arrange the aHaii's of Yamapuri so as to avoid similar mis- 
takes in future. Up to that time there was no such thing as carnal 
birth j life was produced by the milk of the gods. "VYhila Brahma 
was thus reflecting, Vishnu appeared before him in his four-handed 
form. In one hand lie held a pen, in the second the Vedas, in the 
third the pita oi' noose udth which Yama catches the souls of the 
dead, in the fourth the tlanda or mace with wliich he punishes the 
wicked. Vishnu then spread his delusion over Brahma, and lie took 
him on his knee and said, ''As yon existed in my body unseen, 

I give you the name of Chitragupta and make you the four- 
tccnthYama." He tUeu ordered Chitragupta to assume eliargo of 
Yamapuri and to stop mental creation and introduce tlie arrange- 
ment of carnal births. He added that he should, in future, worship 
Surya, Vishnu, Devi, Gaiiesa, and Sira, but that ho (Brahma) rvas 
to be lus personal god {tihla^devata). When the gods heard that 
mental creation was to cease, Dharma Sarma Bishi repre'>enteil 
to Brahma tliat he wisherl to many his daughter Iravati to Chilra- 
gupta, and Manuji, the son of Suiy'a, proposed to give him his 
d.iughter Sudaksluna also. To this Brahma agrcctl, and the douhlo 
marriage was iieiformed. Iravati boro to Clutragupta eiglit 
sons — Cbara, Suchani, Chitraksha, Mntiwan, Ilaniimilu, Chitra- 
chiru, Charuna. and Jitindnya; by Swlaksliina he had four sons — 
Chitralunu, Vihhanu, ‘N'iswabhana, and VrijLbauu. When Brah- 
ma saw the increase of the family of .Chitragupta ho wa.s j)Icafcd 
and said, “ 5Iy son I I liarc created from my arms the Ksliatriyas, 
who wll Lo lords of Jlrityaloka, tho world of death. I desire 
to make your sons Kslialriyns like them.” But Chitragupta Mi'd, 
“Most of tho RAjas of the world will fall into hell, I do not 
desire this fate for lU)' sons. I pray ibce to allot to them tome 
other function. '■ Brahma was pTcmcd ami answered, “Your sons 
shall wield tho pen and not tho sword, I'orfour births ihaU 
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they live in the Tvorhl of ileath. Then, if they de^erre it, tlicy shall 
he removed to the hea^ eji of the gods " So the eons of Chitragnpta 
came dovm to tlus n'orld of oars, ami, when they had cstahliBheil 
their human race, they were readmitted into heaven. 

5. So Chitiagupta remains the recorder of Yama. A sonl, 
when it quits Iho l»dy, techs its ahodc in tlie lower regions j tliere 
the recorder Chitragupta roads out its account from lus register, 
called Agrasandliani, and tlie toul either joina'tlic Pitri, or is sent for 
punishment to one of the twenty-one hells, or is re-bom on earth in 
. some other form. Dr. Muit* translates a description of Clutra- 
gupta from the Yrihannaradiya Puriina, which he describes as 
"festeless and extravagant"; **Tbc dreadful Cliitragupta, with a 
voice like tliat issuing from the ctonds at the mnndano dissolution, 
gleaming like a mountain of coUjrium, terrible with Kghtning-Ukc 
weapons, ha\ing thirty-two arms, big as two jrf>Ja>iaf, rcd-eyetl, 
long-noseil, his face furnished with grinders and projecting tcctli, lus 
eyes resembling oblong ponds, hearing deatli and diseases.*' In tho 
Padina PurSna no also read : “ Brahma laving remained in moilita- 
tion f'T a while, there sprang from his whole body a male of gotllike 
form bearing an inkpot and a pen. This bemg was named Chitra- 
gupta, andhe was placed by Bmbma near Dharmai3ja to register 
the good and evil actions of all sentient beings lie was possessed 
of supernatural wisdom, and became the partaker of sacrifices offered 
to the gods and fire. It is for this tiat tlie twice-bom always give 
him oblations from their food. As he sprang from the body of 
Brahma he is said to be of tho Kayastha clasa. Ilis descendants 
arts Kdyastha of numerous potrat on the face of the earth." And 
in the Bhavishya Porana we read : “ Thon art sprung from my 
(Brahma’s) body ; therefore thou shalt be styleil Kayaetha. Thon 
shalt he known on the earth Ij- the name of Chitragupta. O son, 
taring obtainei my positive commands, thou shaitbe posted for ever 
in the kingdom of Dharmardja for the discrimination of virtue and 
rice I Let the reli^ong duties presenbed for tho Kshatriya caste 
be followed by thoo according to rule. O son, begot devont 
children on the face of the earth.” At the last Census only 1 967 
persons were recorded as worelappm of Cbitragnpta, which is 
csplaincd by the fact that "Kaj-asths are in general orthodox 
Saivxva or Yaislmavas and worship Chitragupta with simply a 
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eomcwbat gi-catcr degree of reverence than other eastes use to tho 
spirits o! their ancestors'^. 

6, Tho Ka^’asths are divided into tivclve endogamous sub-castes. 

' ”” Srirfstavy.-, m' SiiMstab; Btoi- 

tiagara or Bhatnagar j Salcscna; Araisht or 
Anvasta; Aithanj Asthana; Balmtk or Valraiki; Mathnr; 
Suryadhwaja or Sftrajdhwajj Kulsrealita or Kulasreshta; Karan 
or Katana j Gauda or Gaurand Nigam, wth a thiiteenth known 
as Unaya or those of UnSo. -These it may be convenient to 
consider separately. 

7. These are said to bo descended fiom Blianu, the son of 

Th« Snvl^taTjfc Chitragupta. Hois said to have emigiated to 

cT Snbistab KAraBthB. Kashmir, where he became Eaja of Srinagar, 
and thence obtained his name. On him vras conferred the title of 
naia-adhirS-ja by Chaudiagupta, tbe ESja of JIagadlia, By 
another account the name is derived from Sri^tsa, "the favourite 
of the goddess of fortune/' on epithet of Vishnu, whom they aio ' 
said principally to woiship. But theie can be little doubt that the 
name is i-eally territorial and derived from the ancient town of 
Sr&rasti, now Sahei-Mahet, in the Gomla District. They, like 
the Gaur Kiyasths, have two sections Khara and Dfisra— -which 
arc also endogamous. About the explanation of these names opinions 
differ. Khara possibly represents the Sanskrit tafa in tho sense 
of "right" or "excellent"; while Dusra implies an inferior grade. 

By one story those were named Khara who took np their residence 
at Ajudhya during the time of Bamchandra ; while those who went 
and lived elsewhere were called Ddsra or "second rate." By 
an extraordinary feat of folk etymology some 'of the Ondh 
Kayasths say that the twelve sub-castes married each the dangliter 
of a deity {decia). On this tbe ESksbasas determined not 
to be outdone, and persuaded cacli of them to take a E^kshasa 
biide aa well. Tbe descendants of the deity became known 
as Deosra or Diisra, and those of the demons Khara, which is 
supposed to ho derived from Eltsbasa.* A third stoiy brings 
the date of the division down to the time of Akbar. At the 
Baijar 'Id he, as was tlie custom of his Conrt, ordered the flesh of 
the sacriiiccd goats toho distributed among his courtiers. Those who 
accepted the favour were known as Khara or "high-class"; those 
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v?ho refused were called Dflsra or second ratc/^ One of them 
refused the pft with contumely, and was called Akhon, which is 
said to mean "one whoso faith rennuned intact” By another 
etory this word, which is the name of one of the Bengal sections, 
means "one who would not cat” the forbidden food. According 
to Mr. Sherring,' two other clans of this sub-caste, the Niple ShabSn 
and the Buddlii ShabSn, aro to be found in the Allahabad and 
Patehpur Districts. The Sribastab is b)' far the most numerous 
sub-caste of the Kajasths of those ProTinccs. 

S. The Bhatnagar sub-caste is supposed to be descended from 
Tl. Cliita, Ihc son o£ Chitragnpta. Thej- are 

Kij’Mthi. jjjid to derire their name fiom their residence 
on the banks of the Bhat river, or at tlie old town of Bhatner, the 
fort of which is of some historical interest, having been at toHous 
times captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, Taimfir, and Kamrdn, the 
ton of linmaynn. Among them are two endogameus gections— 
Bhatnagar Vaisya or Qadtm, the "real” or "ancient” Bhatnlgars, 
and the Gaur BhatnSgari, who are, as will be seen in the accoxmt of 
that Bub-caste, conne'eted with the Gaur. . 

* 9. Accoiding to the tribal tradition, the word Saksena is a 

corruption of the Sanskrit Sakhi-tena in the 

XheSiiluaaa^ij’Mtb*. . . . n , , 

sense of " fnend of the army,* and was a 
title given to them by the Srivastavya RSjas of Srinagar on 
account of their ekiU in war. But there can^bc no doubt that the 
name is really a territorial title derived from the old town o£ 
Sankisa in the FaTmkh&bdd District- They have three endogamous 
sections — Khara and Dusra, which agree with those of the Sribastav 
sub-caste, and Kharua, which ie said to mean " pure,*’ and was 
conferred as a recognition of his honesty on one of their ancestors 
who was Treasurer to Kusa, one of the twin sons of BAma and 
Sita. TbeTiaTne td this worthy is sail to have heen Shrya Chanlra 
or Soma Datta. By another story the Dusra section took its name 
from the fact that they went with llumayun, the father of the 
Emperor Akbar, when he had to take refuge in Iran after his 
defeat by Shir Shah. They remained some sirteon years in exile 
with that monarch, and when they returned the “ real *' or Khara 
Saksena sub-caste refused to eat iaeAeii with them. It may be 
conjectured that the terms Khara and Ddsra really imply some 
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actual ilistinction of social rank and that tho fission of the Bub*casto 
into these t^vo sections was the result of some internal quarrel about 
eating or some other social observance. The tiadltlonal ancestor of 
the Salcsena siib-caste is ^ratimSn, the son of Chitragupta. 

10. The Amibht or Anvasta or Amhastha sub-caste are by 
Thp Amisht or Am- tradition the descendants of Hanum^, Son of 
bastha KftyaatbB- Chitragupta. They are said to have settled 

at the Girn&r Hill and to have taken their name from their worship 
of the goddess Amhaji or Amla Devi. Thcie seems, however, to he 
some leason to suspect that they may be the representatives of the 
Arabastha race, the Amhastae of Arrian, who are traditionally 
descended from a BrShman and a woman of the ^’’aisya tribe, and 
were noted for their skill in medicine. It may be noted that the 
practice of surgery is an occupation of some KSyasths. At the town 
of Nagr^m, in tho Lucknow District, theie is a colony of KSyasths, 
known as Kohhal, wbo are oculists and are Imid in great local 
repute, None of the AmisUt sub-caste appear to be found m these 
Provinces ; thej' arc chiefly resident in Bengal. 

. 11. The Aithana 6ub*castc are traditionally the descendants 

Tl„ A-htUn. Kl,- Wsvabliann, son o£ Oliitropipfa. Tlio 
s*tbi. legendary explanation- of the name is that 

their ancestor ooce presented to R3ja Banlr of Benares eight (atiAa) 
kinds of pearls— those of the snake, of the shell, of tho bamboo, of 
the conch-shell, of the hog, of the elephant, and one that fell down 
with the lain from heaven. They have two endogamotis sections 
which do not cat together— the Purabi or llaslmqi, “ Eastern," 
who are found in Jaunpur and its neighbourhood, and the Jfagh- 
ribi or Facbbami, “ IVcstcra," which are found in and abont 
Lucknow 

12. The Vdlmiki or Bilmik sub-casta are said to be descended • 
Ti« VjsraiH Efij. Vibhanu or Vrijbhanu, the son of 

Chandiagupfa. who is said to fiavc gamed the 
name of Valmtki from his austerities. The name is supposed to ho 
derived from tho fact that lie was to intensely dervotedto meditation 
on God that he allowed the ants to form an ant-liill over 

him. They do notappear to have any legend connecting them with 
the famous Villmiki, tho author of the It^mfij-ana. They have 
three endogamous ecctions— Mambai, those of Boinhay ; Kachchhi 
those of Kachchhor Cutch; andSorathi, those of Surat or Saurlehtra. 

Tin?}* arc not rccortlcil at tlie recent Census in thcs-o Pronnees. 
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13. The MSthnr snb*casto arc Rutl to be tlc'ircndcd from Cham, 
son o£ Chitrapipla. Tlicj’ take tlicir name 
Tbc Mitiinr Kayftithi. at JLathura. Accord* 

inp to one acconnt they liavc throe cndogamoTis sections — Dihlam, 
“ those from Dcllii”; Kachehhi, from Koclichh or Cntch ; and tlio 
Lacliauli of Jodhpur. liy another account the Lachauli or Jodh- 
pur sect is called Panchauli, from a king of that country named 
Panclia. 

l-l. The title of the Sfirajdhwaj or SQrj’adhwaja Kayasflis 
ThoSatyidhMiaKiy. means “one having the sun for his emblem/" 
By their own story, they cal! themselves the 
descendants of VibhSnu, son of Cliitragnpta. The titicof Sfirya* 
dhwaja is stud to have liccn conferred on him by Bnja Sura Sena of 
the race of Ikshwaku, bccanse he helped him in performing a sacri- 
fice. There is a more scandalous derivation of the name and origin 
of this sub-caste which is particularly irritating to Kayasths and 
need not be repeated. They profess excessive purity and call them* 
selves Sahadmpi or Scythian Brahmans. 

15. The Kulsreshta or Kniasreshta (Sanskrit luta$rt»Athi, 
The Kokstwhu K4y- “wcll-hom”) claim to bo descended from 
Jitindriya or Atindriya, the son of Chitra- 
gupta. Tlie legend runs that he n'as the most amiable of all the 
sons of Chitragnpta, and every year used to invite his brothers and, 
after drinking the water in which be washed their feet, to entertain 
them. This devotion to his brethren nas counted unto him as 
righteousness. When his allotted space of hfe luwl passed, a 
messenger from Yamapnri came to him and said, *' If you do not 
care to go to Heai-en Just now, some other arrangements will be 
made for you by your father Chitragupta.” He rcplieil that ho 
.preferred to go to Heavcti at once, so a heavenly chariot (riMifwa) 
came (ioim for him and earned him £rst t}te Agnihls Hesren, 

where he saiv his father Cbitragupta, who was pleased to see him, 
and, mounting on the same chariot, took him round all the Heavens. 
At last, when they reached Prajapati Loka, another chariot met 
them and carried them to Brahma Ijoka, where he was received into 
eternal happiness. Hence the honourable title conferred on Ills 
descendants. The KulsrcshtaKftyastlie are divided into two endo- 
. gamous sections, Barah Ivhcra, or “ the twelve ancient village sites " 
and Cliha Khera, or “the six sites.” These do not eat -iacJeJi 
together. 
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10. Tho Karan is a purely Bengal enb'Casto. The name is 
TI..K.,.,Kly.,tl., writer class o£ 

Orissa, of whom a fnll account is giTcn by 
Sir. IlisJcy. The word, of course, is tlie Sanskrit iaroHa (root 
kri, “todo”)j bub traditionally they take tlicir name from some 
place named Karndli on tbo NarKida. They have two endogamons 
sections — the Gayawflla or “those of Gaya/’ and the Tirhfltiya or 
TirhOtwiil, who are residents of Tirhut. 

17, Tho Gaur Kayasths claim to derire their name fiom 
Tho Ganda or Gaw ®auda, the old Capital of Bengal, 

KAyasttis. and say that the Sena dynasty was funushed _ 

from their sub-caste. Their primal ancestor, Bhflga Datta, is 
said to have fought in the war of the hfahabbSrata on the side 
of Dutyodhana against Yudhishtliira, Another famous king 
among them was Rlja Lata Sena. Among KSyasths it is the 
custom at marriages £oi* women to make an image of lamp-hlack, 
which they call Ka.1 Sen, and worship it with the family deity. 
According to one account this K&l Sen really represents the famous 
Kdja Ldl Son. The last of the dynasty is- called by them Bflja 
Lakhmaniya, and to him the Brahmans announced that a Turk or 
hlusalm^n, whose hands were long enough to touch bis feet, would . 
wrest the Kingdom of Bengal from him. At last Balhtiy&r 
Khilji was found able to perform this feat, and ho deposed the 
Gaur Kiyasth dynasty. After the conquest the Gaur KSyasths 
leamt that some peieons of the BbatnSgar sub-cast© were in the 
Jluhammadan service, and tbo two bodies began to amalgamate, 
and some of the Gaur Kayasths also took eerrico with the foreigner. 
Finally, they adopted from the Bbatnagavs the Bim Mfirgi or 
left-hand worship and the veneration for Bhalrava L'hakra, and 
began to eat with them. So the Bhatnigars invited the Gaurs 
to eat kacTtcht with them, and though theie was no intermarriage 
between the two clans, the BhatnSgars came and ate lae^ehi at 
the houses of the Gaurs; but when the Bhatnagars invited th© 

Gaurs to pay them tho same compliment they refused. At this 
the BhatnSgars took extreme offence, and when some of the Gaurs, 
who were frieniUy to them, did eat kaehchi with them, their 
more scrupulous brethieu excommunicated them. At that time 
Nasiruddin was Bmperor of Delhi, and he had both Gaur and 
Bliatnagar Kayasths in his 6Cni*ice. When the Delhi branch of 
tho Bhatnagars heard of these eients they determined to cxcom- 
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th'‘!r Eait^rn lirciliren onlrts flw* Gaara wcrtiM (o 
« t izffcii will tK'*fn, an! wa» iroH-ht to b*3r l>v the 

iIu{amm.Tjlan Enij^'Dr to (enirc thi* In the enil t'-’me 

Oa'im till! eat with t!i' ULatnlf^an, arv! were Iiraro ralle-I Gaur 
B!iatrJfrarI ; wlule other more Oaisrv fietl from Delhi in 

prefrrenct! to fatin" with tli»' BhatrJ;^r<. One of them wx* a 
woman far forte in pregnancy. She Ifnk refuse in the house of 
a IWhman, anil when her ajn was birn ami frew up the Umbman 
marrlM hi* ilanfhter to him. Tlie remainiiif Ganr* went to 
Iludinn anti lettlol there. Hearing of tlib, the Delhi BhatnSfarji 
afain coRijiIalfietl to tlin Emperor anti he «ent officer* to hrirtf the 
liutUan Ganrs ami force tfiem to eat with the Illialriafars. Tiny 
implnroil the help of their llrihmati friem!*, anl, in onler to protect 
them, the Hrahmani in^f^tc*! them with tl>>» Drahtnanical coni, anil 
when they Averc ashcil *Vul that th -‘0 KftyaAlh* were their breth- 
ren. The royal otTn-cr* were not fatMfie«l with thw ttatement 
anil forced the HrMiman-i to eat with tlicec Oanr Kftyaith* on tho 
rame On thi*, to the fri'at iV^fUAt of 

the Bliatnifim, tho Emperor dismbsM their complaint • anil in 
their anfcr the lihatnagara cxcoromimrcatcil their hrclhrcnv ami 
thu» there came to lie two clatsee of Bhalnafari^lhe Khis or 
"real” Bhatna'^r*, who !«m! hoU no commomon with the 
Ciauw, ami tlio Gaur Bhatnafar*, wlu> luvl eaten with them. And 
for the tame reason there came to lie four section* of tho Gaurs— 
Jlnl, the real Ganra. who held office* on the IJcnpil frontier, 
Bucli fls at yizjm.ll«il, Jaunpnr, and other places ; teeonil/y, thofO 
who had eaten kiichehi rvith the Blmtn'ifarfi ; tkinHf, tlioiO who 
were admitted into commum'on hy tho Biulfiun Bnihman* ; and 
f<iu*lhtf, those Avlio had admitted to caste rights tlie woman whoso 
w>n was lir^TO in tho Btahman'o hrmiio. 

19. Tlicn followed sundry internal rjaairels, which appear not 
to 1«* quite £ettl«l up to the present day. It is said that the third 
class of Oaurs alwco mentioned settlcil at IMiz.'imilljjld ; rvith these 
tho memljcis of the third class woold held no connection, and 
appointed tho Budann Brahmans to l>o their family priests. TI\o 
Gaaraoflho swond class requehted these Br&hmans to nrrango to 
get tliem admitted to cqn.al rights with their clients. This re- 
quest was 80 far agreeil to that thiy wore mlmitted to communion ; 
but tlio Oaors of tlic fourth class rcfuseil to giro them their 
danpliters in marriage. After a time this difference is suid to h.avc 
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ilifappcarcd. Hearing of. this tho Gaurs of the first class, who 
were dispersed in various places cut off eonnoetion with those of 
Nizdinahld from thoso of the second class, J3ufc in time this 
quarrel was settled, and they are said now all to intermarry. But 
even now it would seam that occasional attempts arc made to levive 
this old tribal quarrel. Tlio sections above described arc now 
known os Khaia, Dfisra, Bang-.il3, Delhi Shimllf, and Budiluni. 

)9. It has seemed worth while to give what may bo consider* 
ed a pinliv account of a petty caste disagreement. But the stoiy 
is interesting from two points of view. In the first place, it illus- 
trates the manner in which tliese tribal sections are being develolied. 
It is on the basis of some insignificant disagreement about ceremo- 
nial, such as eating and drinking, etc., that so many of these en- 
dogamous groups am now developed and after a time jeeomhine. 
The system of caste is, in fact, so far from being in a stable condi- 
tion, that it is in a state of perpetual iliii; and we may conjee* 
ture that it was from causes such as these in tho remote past, of 
which wo have no trustworthy records, that tho endogomous 
groups, which we now call castes, were largely developed. S«eond‘ 
Ijf, it is curious to consider the attitude which tho Muhammadan 
Govemment adopted in dealing with a caste quarrel like this. 
Now-a-days we can hardly eonceivo the Govemment putting pres- 
sure on one body of people to admit another set to caste privileges ; 
but this was not so in the olden time, and tho influence of the rul- 
ing power in moulding the system of caste is a factor which cannot 
be iguored. 

20. In the matter of intermarriage the Kayasths follow tho 
^ standard rule of exogamy based on the text of 

Yajnavall^a as expounded by the author of 
the Mitakshara, which bars marriage between tafifitlas, that is, who 
are within fiya degrees of affinity on the sido of the mother and 
seven degrees on the side of tho father. Among tho sub-castes 
wluch still maintain tho organisation of local groups or sections {al) 
maniage cannot take place between persons belonging to the same 
al ; not can a man marry a woman belonging to the al of ids 
maternal grandfallicr or grcsvt-grandfnther. A roan cannot taka 
two sisters to wife at the «.ame timo j but ho may marry tho younger 
fhtcr of his deceased wife. Mr. Bisley gives some oxamph’s of 
outsiders being admitted among the K'lyastlis of Bengal j but such 
a custom is forbidden among ilie ECayasths of these Prorintes. Of 
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course if a mcmljec of the caste be espeHcl for misconduct and sub- 
scfiuentty perform the expiatory ceremony {pragds-cMUa.) ho can 
be rcstoroil to caste rights. Adult marriage is the rule, and infant 
marriage the exception, among most of the Kjlyanths. Sexual 
license before marriage is neither recognised nor tolerated, and the 
parents and other members of a girl thas offending would be 
promptly excommunicated. Polyandry is utterly prohibited, and 
polygamy, though allowed, is rarely resorted to unless the first 
xrife he barren, in which case the stringent necessity of begetting 
male issue makes a second marriage permissible'. Ke-marriago of 
widows is abvDlutely prohibited, and should a widow be found un- 
chaste, she and her relations are promj*lly put out of caste. There 
is no legalised divorce; but if a wife commit adultery, she is at 
cnee put out of caste, and bhe cannot cat or associate with any 
mcmlier of the community. Such women cannot, as a matter of 
course, marry again. 

21. Kiiyasths follow the highest form of the eight kinds of 
marriage recognised by ]\Iasu in his Insti. 

llftrmjs eeremonf. . , m. 

tutes — that known as Brahma, The cere- 
mony is performed according to the rules laid down in the Sanskrit 
treatise known as the Vivaha Paddliati, with Vedic formulas 
{rnantra), as in the case of Brahmans and the other twice-born 
classes. The essential and binding portions of the ceremony are the 
01 giring away of the girl by her father, tlio 
jinntyrttiana or taking of the bride's Land by the bridegroom, 
saplapadi or seven-fold circumambulation of tlie eacrctl fire by tho 
jiair, and the tindurduHa or application of red powder by the bride- 
groom to the parting of the hair of the bride. As a rule, too, every 
Kjyasth bridegroom must be mvestol mtU the sacred thread before, 
or at tho time of, marriage, 

'iSt. TVa uvttmTA a xtend maTriage to 

Oudh was preia.red by a native coctesponJeut for Mr. J. C. 
Nesfield, and may be quoted hero. Wiicn a son or daughter is 
twelve years of age the father and other relations begin to make 
arrangements for their marriage. The father of the girl, or her 
brother, accompanied by a Pandit and a barber, go in search of a 
girl, Tiicy try, if possible, to secore a of higher rank and 
station tlian their own. Vhen tb^ have fixed upon a boy they 
call for his horoscope and compare it with that of the girl, 

and consult a Pandit on the snbjttst. This is known as ffanna 

Vot. in. ic 2 
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ffnnana. .If tl»o 1JO^o^c^5pM aprttJ, n{*{?onatitfn8 os to tJi® ornoant of 
tlic dowi^* pMctxxl, iMid when thi» i« teltlwl, a day for tlio barrah$ha, 
or Ijolrotliftl, is to'octed. On tlinl tlay tho falber or brother ot llio 
girl with tiio rait'Hfc and tmlicr rciKiir to tho houio of tho l»y, and 
make or to the boy a lUiihmanical coni and some money in propor- 
tion to the amount of the dowiy which has Icon agreed on. Then 
fheharheror Kaharof the boy *e family iiiejiafcs tomv thari'rl, which 
is giren to J]jo rclatim, pncsl, and l«rlrf“r of the bride. After this 
they nro cntcrtainctl with tolifwco, lictcl, and cardamoms. On this n 
day is ftxotl for the rcp^lar betrothal (/i/ui) and for the wedding. 
If tho girl’s home is near, her friends return at once { if not, they 
ftny for the night, Wlicn they aro leasing, the hriilcgroom's 
father gis'es the priest and bather of the p'rl a prO'Cnt, srhich is 
known as biiidi, IVhen they return, the girl’s father also consults 
a Pandit, to ascertain if the day fi\ctl for the Ittrothal and marriago 
is ansiuciopp. If tho rcpoit of the Pandit is favourable, this dato 
is finally fixed ; if not, it u changed and a fresh date Eclcctcd svhicl) 
srili satisfy the Pandits on both sides. 

2tf. It sometimes happens that tho tUai and marriage do not 
come ofl.for six months or a year from the date of tho preliminary 
betrothal j aad should cither party be unable from any cause to 
make the necessary airangcmcnts, it is again postponed. Up to 
this stage the engagemeut may he htoken if citlier party be found 
to be affected with any j-hysical defect such as blindness, dumbness, 
leprosy, or the like, or if, on further examination, any disagreement 
be found to exist in tho horoscopes. Tlio girl’s father announces 
the day on which the tilak will be sent. At this time half the 
dowry arranged on is sent fo the father of the boy. Half is given 
in cash and half in vessels and clothes, which usually consist of one 
large dish [thSra) of alloy {pbul) or silver, one tuiban, one hale 
of muslin or other embroidered cloth, four pieces of other cloth 
{uain»itkb, tamed), one or five cocoanuts, some sandalwood, one 
handful of turmeric, seven betel-nuts covered with silver 
foil, two-aud-a-halE pameris ox tweUe-and-a-hal£ seis of rice' 
eolouied with turmeric, some dub grass, one or two annas 
worth of pice. Others, who can afford it, give richer gifts — horses, 
elephants, and the like. Theso thi^s are colIeet«l by the father 
of the bride, and on tbe appointed day he invites his brethren, wlio 
are seated on a carpet and eerved with cardamoms j while the 
ladies are taken to the inner apartment and entertained in the same 
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x\-ay. Then on a platform {ehalu'ra) in the conrt-yard, tvliich has 
been freshly plastered xvith eow-dtmg, the biide is fcatetl and five 
women, whose htisbands are alive, place the piftfc on a larjp) tray 
and lay them in her hands. This is then tnhen np hy the Pandit 
and laid before the as’=imb!cd brcthien, wliilc he recites anspiciona 
verses. "W hen the hrcUircn approve of the gifts, the father o£ the 
girl, his priest, barber and KahSr get ready to procectl to the liousc of 
the boy. JlcanwhiletlieasteinVcd women ting the following song: — 
PohUatca taguntfian dahi wa nackiarifa ; it dalhe vpran da* 
pda ; 

S-i^un hial pSj/oa, 

VdlH ciaraa iulie idthi eiariijda tasarar; 

Sa^un 6A<*t pdpon. 

llaati iauti pncMai daHiit del dalie keiari je ha‘tjh\pa lolhi 
jaamftt t 

Sigtta Hal fd^en. 

iUipa to iamri Kautaffa del, uuait teje hnj^iyi iviii jantren, 

S>gun Hal pdpoa. 

“The first good omen is the cords and fish and the ten pachets 
o£ betel on the bridegroom. I Ivavc got a good omen. 

“ 0 bridegroom I mount on an elephant and ride to the house of 
thy father-in-law. I Iiavo got a good omen. 

“The bride laughing asks, ‘From what barren motlier wast 
thou bom?’ I have got a good omen. 

“ The boy answers — * 5Iy mother was Kausalya (mother of 
Pama). From her barren womb was 1 born.* I have got a good 
omen.” 

24. "When the party of the bride i^hes the liouse of the bride- 
groom, his barber washes their feet, first washing those o£ the 
priest. Then he serves round pipes, tSarbal, canlanioms and betel. 
IfeanwHIe the boy's father has invited his biethrea and friends. 
Petel and piiws are passed ronnd and the girl's Pandit opens the 
presents before the company. Either on this day, or when the 
anointing begins, the {ilai ceremony is performed. This is done 
as follows A p’atform is made in the couit-yard and fresh plas- 
tered with cow-dung. On this is placed a wooden seat {ptria) and 
under it some barley. On the teat the Pandit makes a holy 
square [davk) with flour, and places a pitcher on, the platform, 
near which is erected an image of Gauri made of cow-dung. 
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Tlio jntclicr rcpicsonts Oancfa Bcota, To tlio sontli-wcet of tlic 
pHclier the Pandit n\nhc9 n repretentation of the nine planets 
{nava'-grafia), Hie t»y is ecated on the stool, anil the Pandit 
tnahes him worship Gauri anil Ganct-n, and tho nine planets. 
This (lone, the Pandit puls the dish containing tlio presents in 
the hands of the girl’s brother, and ho pieicnte them to the 
bridegroom, rrliilc tho Pandit recites nppropriato verses. The 
boy tabes the tray into Iho oratory' {deo/fhaf) iazrcCiio tho family 
god {Jctila'-iletaia), and as ho walks on, a woman pours a Httlo 
water on tho ground Ixfforo him. This is known as arghaddna. 
Money is distnhntcd among tho Ilnihmans present and their wives, 
and the asEcmbicfl women ting the following eongj— 

5«ra gSS kd golar main augna Updya va gnjmoti ehaui purdi/a- 
inarc, tntrinieSH, 

Oajmoii c^auk pnrdi ia tttbafan iata$ tihardgi ke mdnik Hiyaua 
J'lldnid, lalantodn. , 

Ztdnih'jaliike chandan ptrhn dharSgtearc, lahnvdn, 

Adhi paf laithS Udjm Vatatalh ke pntwn, dili4 Janak ii 
dhiga tc, lalantodn^ 

Aehhat dilb hlild dkari toa damn par Sf/a dekit riHsldn. 

Sgdm taran unki taanAiu na Ihdtott Rdm ekntaan kaitd/di wait. 
Ciiimati oiaraa tardp liitm llarividlS. 

Bdgen bar Hdtii, dahtnd a^g SUot biek iiaiydn Dhatirahar gir, 

Atan mdr Mahddeva latiki dhyda lagdiale. 

Ckuman cliaran tardp Rdm HattKale. 

Ek takki nthi bolau lagi, ” Suu salkt hdl kamdr*' 

Wat triya, alankit vJiai, kamdian tul nnjij/dr, 

C/iumait ekaran tardp Bdm UariwUd, 

“ 1 plastered the court-yard with the dung of the sacred cow 
- Surabhi. I made a square of la^ pearls. 

“ Slaking a square of large pearls, I placed in it a golden pitcher 
full of water. 

Placing the golden pitclier, I lifted the lamps of gems. 

*' Near it I placed the stool of sandal-wood. 

“ On half of it sits the son of Dasaratha, on the other half the 
daughter of Janaka. 

""When we placed holy rice and sacred grass at their feet, S?(a 
smiled. 
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The swartliy face plcaseth me not. How can I go and kiis 
him? 

*' Kifs the feet of BAma, who is pcrtonificd as Kmlina. 

“ Kama sits on the right and Sita on the left, and Ixtwixt them 
is Mount Dhawalagiri. 

“ 1 here Mahadcva eits and the ascetics ahsorbctl in devotion. 

Kiss the feet of Kama, who is pcrsonifinl as Knslina. 

“ One maiden gels up and says—* Other women may le hiamoi, 
l)ut I am the light of this Uess«l family.* 

*' Kiss the feet of Kama personified as Krishna." 

23. The woman who jiours water before the bey as ho gocb into 
the oratorj’ sings as follows • 

jtri art Sayurn\ art art gaffunwa tai dtcit 

Tnhar£ tajHtitea re iuhari tagnatea tagun'i Tioi/a bfSk 
2Jot£ l£ iiP!faita,mor£ ie onjaa eiandan ijuc/tia ruiJiiffa, ItH iar 
Rdja DataralA It palm *6jai Idtdl. 

HeiAab re mdiea,deliob rtin&i liba nor heohir. 

hebi^in U jhyjbiivrt chiiMri ka puiiea.'lula ^*a 

"Come, go<Wcss of good Inek, come I It is ly thy omens that 
the wedding will be completed. 

“ In my court-yard, in my court-yard the son of Kaja Lasa- 
ratha arranges the procession. 

“O mother 1 mother! gee my arrangements. 

" Tiie son of the rako shook my arm and my ncclclace of pearls 
was broken.’’ 

26. Meanwhile the gue?ts arc entertained by the singing of a 
iiautch girl and dinner is sen-ed. Tl»e second or third day those 
who have brought the tilat return home, and the priest and harbor 
ate suitably fed. Then they sing as follows 

Simo, zutto. Ram Chandra gdri. 

Sari taril alias ia lahnga, •Spar naurang sari, 
lidah bijiifat& jauthtti tohai Spar lariwan tdri, 

Jlna paiini Jab vikaria Kansalja ckhindari tSht mniCdrt, 

Upra te nparhi la bolai **Cinrhi do iamdri aldru^' 

Snuo, stino, Ram Chandra gdrf. 

Sapta Ldla ki duthin aisi hanijaiti A'aae^aR;7«/r kaminifa • 
kan^hdi, Kttttehanpnr li kaminit/a^ 

Vnke mdngd la ttndnr aito bana Jaisd Bkddon. lirbahutiya^ 
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Uitk/ mdthe ki ben/ii aiti bant jaite Jihudon leri bijaliya. 

VnkS «(7J« ka LfJjr aiso iano/aite Sdiean it ykola yieriya. 

Unid ddnfoa U mitti atsi ia-t jaUi SSx'an lankS bijutiya, 

Unki any/ ka jobantea, aho lanyo Jai$/ aiiia lay/ itkcrtca. 

Unit ntii la patkiya aiti hani Jail/ tiibaa yalgalwa, hAn, hda pal/ 
nibii yalyaltca, 

Samadhi ke bahhi ka jotan atio bana, jaist jhatnra par ka taroia. 
Raja moh/, bdbu moie aur Mughal Palhdn. 

Oiora dattraKoi Pitriugi utei/, Jinli dkirt lantyaa, 
Mutkini tamadki Lnla tuhauka buldtettt Rticdnji JJttcdu aatdmat ; 
Kauu nhai tahtr ji? 

Vhai tamadhin nparlal toteai Jnlahva ke itrji. 

Ilanti hanti tej Mchiai, keiar »/ beniya doldicatji ; 

Jab oUai Inyi tamadhin chhtudariya Jufahica kedieai Juri tahji. 
Jab iarteat ndi'ynt, karaat tndngat Jnlaixea jdla rivydiji, 

Zanli reJulahira, laxli re Jatahtco^ Jatiya te iihtti ajdi fi} 
JTami hanti puehhai JHlaitea »/ ‘‘ Jidm kaun vddam iui ke 
khali Ji. 

Teri nariya t/ bharangin, teri nartga ri bharangin, dhotiya bhianri 
ehauthSn ji. 

Chanthdtt/ ki dhU r/ an malmnl la thdn Ji. 

Pahiro la tamadhi Ldla pahira lu tamadhi Idla, apni joiya ka 
praidd ji. 

O Rama 1 Listen to tlieir jeets. The lady’s sheet flows 
Vtke a river. Her petticoat is of satin. Over it is a new robe. 
On lier arm shines the bant! and armlet. Over her head is a fine 
sheet. TVhen the coquettish mother of RSma cornea out thus 
attired they call from the balcony, * Come to my upper chamber.’ 

O Rama listen to their jeers. 

“ The wife of the father-in-law is so decorated that she looks 
like a woman of the City of Gold. The parting of her hair is red 
as the lady-hird insect of Bhadon. Her forehead spangles look 
like the lightning; the lamp-black on her eyes looks like the dark 
elonds in the month of Bhadon; the bbick on her teeth is like the 
lightning in Sawan j her breasts are like the swelling mangoes; 
her wiust-knot is like the lime ; her bosom is like the cucumber. 

The Rija, the Babu, the Mnghal, and the PathSn are bewitched by 
her beauty ; so are the Europeans who speak sweetly. 

** O father-in.law, smile; DiwSnjl (the bridegroom) is calling 
you. 1 salute you, Diwanji. TYhat fault have I committed? Tlio 
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mother ia-law loves the wca\w. She smiles, spreads the coach, and 
fans him. As she ^^'as fnllin*' asleep the weaver was nttaelccd' 
■ndth fever. "W^hen she wanted him to tmn round he ^vas wroth. 

“ Come hack, weaver J TJirough thee I have lost my caste. How 
am I to live ? I will fill thy shuttle and weave a cloth four 
pieces long. It will he of muslin, and the father-in-law will wear 
it round his loins as an offering fiom his spouse." 

27. jMeanwhile the fathers on both sides begin making prepara- 
tions for the mariiage. The biide's father collects grain and 
other supplies, and the father of the bridegroom gives earnest 
money (iai) to musicians and dancers, to tho Mali for the wedding 
crown (rtiiwr), to the Kahar hearers, to the Bansphor for a basket 
{fidl), to the Lobar for the wedding bracelet {I'anffan), to the 
poUer ioTTesBcls, to the Snnar for theeai-ring (iillfl). and cloths 
and jewelry for tho wedding gift arc also prepared. In- 

vitations are issued in the form of a letter wiitten on paper dyed 
with turmeric {pili thUtki), and are sent with a betel-nut by a 
Nai or Liri. 

23. Next Comes the Paehhorna ceremony. The women of the 
neighbourhood are invited by a woman of the Nai or BSri caste. 
When they arrive, the parting of their hair is marked with red- 
lead and oil. and some urad pulee ts giiun to them, which they clean 
{paehhorna) in a winnowing fan. As they do this they emg as 
follows ; — ■ 

Slore ayganica ehandan gaehha rvki, lehi tar tvgtoa tagun tiyd 
ihirh; 

Vahil lojiintca te xvga^Ahtr ghar Jdej ilaht ta dahinripa nau- 
dava dhdi dei ; , 

J)usa}( xaguntca re mga — Pandit gkarS /««, tu6i ka lagaaa «a«- 
daua dhdi det j 

Tirari togunaa saga — Iioniartca giarf jde, mth ia lalatwa man- 
daua dial dei ; 

Chatdid tagwnica suga — KnnderS gtare jde, eulA la tindhuKa 
wandaua dhdi dei j 

PdHcktcdn tagutiwa tuga—Bajajwa gkate jd/, lubh ka ehundariga 
tnaKdaua dldi dtii 

Chiathicdtt aaguiitca st.ga~Cidriiarera glard Jde, eulh ha Jorica 
tnaudatia did* dei. ' 

Banai at badari larasai lagt menh, 

Bhijan tdg{ duUSdntkia jural sanei. 
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Dulia jo puehhai ^kIHu sS Ek tit ehalo, ham turn raclitn 
dhamSrj’ 

“ Kaue m/iin chShan dalhe? SeiUca juri chhanh. 

Baha he an^ua re prahha tyaa sah lharhj* 

“ Kehare guinamca ri dhauifa binaa «t Mdu / Kehari pumanma 
dhaniva utara »» detea f 

Baba ha ffaetaataa re dhatha dtna d/a ehar / 

Ilamri re gunattna diantya /aiiam iiragaj* 

“In my court-j'ard is a eandal tiee on whicli sits a parrot 
bearing good omens. 

“ Firat, the parrot goes to the Abir and brings Iiis enrd vessel, 
which is placed as a good omen in the marriago shed. 

“Secondly, be goes to the Pandit and brings the news of the 
lucky time, which is a goo<l omen. 

“ Tbiidly, lie goes to the jitter and places the Jncky pitdiw in 
the shed, which is a good omen. 

“ Fourthly, he goes to the e.arpentcr and brings the lucty rod- 
lead box and places it in the shed, which is a good omen. 

“ Fiftlily, he goes to thecloth merchant and brings the coloured 
sheet to the shed, which ts a good omen. 

“ Sixthly, he goes to the bangle maker and brings the lucky 
bangles and places them in tlie marriage shed. 

“ Tho clouds collect, the rain begins to fall. The bride and bride- 
groom begin to get wet and arc joincil in love. 

“ Says the bride — ‘ Come, let us go together and make a bower.* 

‘ How can I go under the cold sliodc of tho Bela flower?' * In 
the court-yard of our grandfather the worthy ciders arc assem- 
bled.* 

“‘In whom dost thou trust tl>at thou wilt not take the cori- 
ander ? * 

“ * My master, I cannot answer for fear of my brother.* 

“* Von may trust in yonr giandfathcr for two or three days. 
After that you mtut trust in me oil your life long.' " 

Tlio women who perform this ceremony are given each t^vo-and- 
a-hal£ sets of urad ptilsc. 

29. Hext comes tho mateihua rite, which is done in tli'' cmi- 
ing. All tho women collect, and tho lttrl>cr*f mfe itrts some grain 
in a sieve xvith five roots of turmeric, two lietel-nuts, and a lightoil 
lamp. All tho women, heade*! Ijy the borter’s wife, holding tho 
sieve, go to a tank to tho east," north, or of the rillagc. . 
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Before thcj’ start, the head woitian of the family puts oil and rod- 
lead in the parting of their Jialp* They take a largo basketful of 
rice and pulse [iMe^ari) to the tank, and sing tlie foUomng song 
jiifttari tcari soffitui dj lane, 

Auffna lipai rnh^en hP. ileaari teari suptini dJ bane. 

(hovki purdi rakkeu Mewari tedri »aguni dj bane, 

Kaha dharai rakkenka. Metoari ledri tajnni dj lane. 

Virjiva d'larai raLken ho. htemari wiri sayuni dj bane. 

Bulhin laiihe rakhtu ho. Metcati wdri saginii dj laud, 

. Tlie maidens give a goo<t omen. Have thocourt-yard plasteicd. ' 
Have the holy square made. Have the sacred iiitchcr placed. 
Have the wooden stool attanged. Get the bride seated. The 
maidens give a good omen.'* 

80. "When they reach the tank the oldest woman of the family, 
wearing a yellow garment, plasters a piece of ground, and in it she 
places some turmeric and red*lcad, and fixes an arrow witliln it. 
She also places fwe roots of tntmeric, two betel-nuts, and five hands- 
fnl of earth, with the winnowing fan containing the articles which 
they have brought with them. She burns some incense and lights 
a lamp, ^'hite this is being done a song which cannot be printed 
is sung. The food is distribute*!, and as they come home they sing j— 
Tkdrhi pnhdtai mtro par ; iiohna terd j>» tltril ua aaai, 

Ilokana kid riifatjra fefieSdiari anr Idd takS /era ros ? 

Tidrk* pnkdrai, etc, 

jUokana sausaurupaiya tnerie^dkari ,* Idkk taka nera toe, 

Tharhi pukdrai^ tie, 

ilohana chhar Phirangiya ii ekdlan; Hobuna ehkar Baturiya kt’dlh . '' 
Ihdrhi pukafailete. 

Vdntan ke batittya Slokana ehioro kJahohd ka pan, 

Ihdthi pnkdrai, tie. 

“Sly dear, I staudandimplore yon, but your heart feels nopity 
for me. O ^lohan t how much is your pay and how much do you 
get daily ? " “I get a hundred rupees a month and a lalch of pice a • 
day." "OJIohanl give up the Mjrvieo of the European and the 
company ot tho dancing-giTls. O ilohau 1 pvc up the betel of 
llahoba which colours your tluity-two teeth, O friend I 1 stand 
and implore you.” 

81. "When they return home, an unmarried girl, who brings a 
little earth from the tank, has a brass drinking vefsel [hlS) fnIJ of 
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water and a pestle mored iwind her Ii«xd. A rieo mortar is then 
placed on a plasteied platform in the couvt»yaidj and seven women 
whose husbands aie alive poand rice in the mortar, TFliiJe doing 
this they sing songs \infit for publication. Sometimes instead of 
rice tnaaur pulse is pounded, and the ceiemony is known as tnaanr 
chhdlva. In connection with this is the rite known as rora darna, 
when seven women, as before, crush ttrad pulse in tlie family mill 
(cAai-ii) The songs sung >00 this occasion aie of tho same de- 
scription. 

32. Then, according to which house tho rite applies, the bride 
or bridegroom, as the case may he, ia seated on a stool in the house, 
and seven women whose husbands are alive nib him or her with 
barl^ Qonr mixed with oil and turmeric, A song is also sung on 
this occasion, and when the rice and pulse has been distributed 
among them, the women sing the evening (sandAya) tong, which is 
as follows s— • 

SAair fujjariya besa/ii mavgdih dthS Hdja Datarnth hSlh, 

Apan dpan dul aaf/ Jd dicai bhat iiilAi tdjd bdrdt. 

JJhattU l^aua te dhavtit, ISSftfa dAdfn ken lhaiar jandu j 
Keiik dal lawen Jidj<i hatarafk tat Jtn deHi Ttndhn main bkdl, 
hh IdJtk hdthi, ddi (dkh glora, tin Idkh dgd tvkkydl. 

Ilajhki palkiya I\dja liatatalk sat dye ehaanr dhnrai ekdria 
fdaw ; 

KahanKan bdjai iahnaiya^ lakanvidn tankk hitaakk ? 

Kahtcdn ke Hdja pat hdkan daen ^ Kahnniedn nthai jhankdr t 

JtoadA ke Udja put 6idiau daea, Janttl 
Jai bdrdl nandwe tar atari, taiu no parckkai ddtadd. 

Kaekha parchhai, kachhu baJa» uiAdrat idla Ihantnar t( ddmd I, 
Chnmman main haraii, chammon rf lochan, ehummon main lar ka 
lildr. 

Sdraj ki foti te odhik tiain snndar tduvafd baran Sri Udiit. 

JJiayal bydA ekarkal ttr tendar «•»« tdkk daij thor. 

Turin ka dandiya paehhu uhaihibt matya La dkarai lagddntu. 

Jihadji kajigara anaitd bkai bSba nanaH ehalen tauirdr. 

Jaune bdt dhiga tnorijaiktn pipara ka pdl khahrdi, 

Koili salad dhiya roaiijaiien eiiatga likri mortjdy. 

Tdt ka daioktya gkar iakai taadetwa matya ft Lahab ariidt. 

Alajhi utariya nori gadiya bitari ge meti matya dkarikdi ulkdl. 

“ ‘I lionght catcclm and betel and hande*! them to Kfija 
DosaTutli. They have adorned thnr fcllowcrs and the we-hlmg 
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pvrty. 0 batlicr and BltU tun. and see Itow manj* men have come, 
and inform me, so tliat I may cook rice for tliem. * ' One lakh 
elepliant>», two lakhs of horses, and three lakhs of palanquins have 
come.' In the middle palanquin is BSjaDasaroth’s son, overwhom 
fans are being waved. Where is the drum being beaten and the 
trumpet and conch shell blown? What H&jahas comotobomar- 
ried,and where does the music sound? The King of Omlh has come 
to be married. The music is in Mathura and the city of Janab, 
The procession reaches the house, and the door rite is being per- 
formed. Diamonds, rubles gems, and garlands are presented. The 
procession comes under the marriage shed, and the mother of the 
bride moves a water vessel and a pestle over the head of her son-in- 
law. As she does the wave ceremony, she looks at tlio biidegroom, 
who is black as the large black bee- I kiss turmeric j I loss the 
' eyes and foiehead of the bridegroom. R3ma is as bright as the sun, 
Utwk colouTcd though he he. The marriage is over, the parting of 
the bride's hair has been marked with vermilion. Nine lakhs are 
her dowry. When the pole of the Utter is turned, the mother weeps. 
The sister-in-law is pleased that her husband's sister is going to 
the house of her lover. The mother says — 'The leaves rustle on 
the road as my daughter passes by My daughter mourns as she 
goes like the cuckoo, and at this my heart is broken.' As she goes 
along, ray daughter says to those she meets on the load— ' Go tell 
my mother that I ha^-e forgotten my dolls in the middle portico, 
and that she must keep them sate.* ” 

33. This song is sung daily in the evening till the marriage 
day- When but two hours remain to dawn, seven women, whose 
husbands are alive, are called to wash the pounded urail pulse. As 
they wash it, they sing tJie song which is sung on the occasion of 
the tilai. The earth which lias been brought by a virgin from the 
tank is used to make a hreplace, which is worshipped on the day 
when the anointing of the bride and bridegroom commences 

Si. Next comes the wake {rat J'fffa), which is performed on the 
fourth night before the wedding day. The inritations are sent 
round by the wnfe of the barber and the Bari. Meanwliile cakes 
ate made to the amount of two-and-a-balf, five, seven, or ten maunda 
weicht according to the circumstances of the family. Then the 
oven, which lias been constructed of the sacral earth brought from 
the rillage tank, is worshipped in this way. It is first smeared 
with rice soaked in water anl turmeric, and tlicn a lamp is put 
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upon it, with a pico, a piece o£ turmeric, and some betel-nuts. Then 
seven women whose husbands are alive smear it with the rice and 
sing!— 

/)'/5or hhaynl eliraiya th Mai 

Jay jagno kaun Rdmajia ghar Oiaru 
Ra more dhenn gdbkin «i nore oaari. 

KukuiH Ice sabad bhayal bkiatdr p-xlhaideh Laun Ram Span dkana, 
Au npani W'/»m hmi dhaua dUhi »a dth jtaiehkdx na deb. 

KattS lurnial, gnrSaoli ndl ; 

KShS keri tori ekutiiga^ lahd lage uchakan ? 

Kauti eharitra tori ehulhiya; laun Rdni pujai? 

Sanen iart wuTe ekutki^a, rupe iage ue/iaian. 

Itatan jan'l mar ehulkiya, to Jirlal Rdni pdjai. 

'* The mom is about to dawn; go and Avalco so and so, whose 
turn it is. ‘ Is’cithcr is my cow in calf, nor is it my turn.’ The 
morning breaks at cock crow. I shall send my son; I shall allow 
none to POO my bridegroom, nor permit any one to do the nw"© 
ceremony over him. lie has ear-rings in his e.ars and a string of 
gems mund his neck. Of what is your oven made, niul tvhy is it 
liftwl op ? MTiat <ju.o)ity ih'cs it posses^ and w)jat JljJni dees it 
worship? ‘It is ma*lc of gold and it Is raised up for its beauty. 

It is shiddcd uith gems and the USm Jirbal a-OTbhiiH it.'” 

2!i. Next comes the TU pujna ceremony, which in some families 
is done five, and in pome two, days before the wedding. At this 
timo tho ioA.i6'*r, or weildmg pyrolsil, is nimlc either in three or five 
places in Uio houso. It is uftially made at both stde^ of a special 
room door, and also within (he room iUelf. Tliat inhidc the rootni-s 
made with sixteen lumps (pirita) of cow-dung stuck on the wall. 
On tho right *ule of tho door arc fixed three and on the left side 
four lumps of cowtlung. tVhen this is licing done, the following 
song is FUng 

Aigaa kit loioijr Maidfrnt chtra bidilra, Ibifara kai loiatar 
MtkJJefd liUtam ti"ai. 

Jr4i 6ji/ii .t/ai fJera dl»ali *fj, 

Jala fiattai .VakJiltt't jslfj** lirt rJt ; 

0 tiian ttlo JtaiJdfrajata tt\ra tikuti, 
th»aif kai fkmaJaii JiatJtrrt Jkumil Jo»t I ‘■fa. 

It»a «*n« J/nl tUra cldfi rifJfi 
imUra iai' t'jiya 3tl*kJJ<t-a tr •fJmuSa. 
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Jau i&am hotai ila^ti'ttta lada lai aoid’^in jintit ffaiea lari/ 
tire rat. 

Kttiuri lugdi 'ZlnhUeta fforteitri; apani gorteariya Gaara li^/ai 
Aamen tlttea. 

Apani gorioariya Haidiltva tntanijo deb. 

Stttca Maiddttit biraki iai litbvia ifa deb. 

JUaliaJcra maVcd a %TOiwlcrful lakahar mark in the conrt-ynnl, 
and I shall make it myself in the miier room. Sitting there, 
Slaliadeva spreads the concU. \VUli lus matted hair floning he 
sleeps all night. O 2Iah3dem 1 draw np thy matted liair that tho 
garment given hy my mother ho not stained. Hearing tliis> 
MaliAdeva rises angrily. lie hrings the couch from the inner 
room and lays it in the court-yard. * O Moh5tlc%a ! if I am to be 
all my life marrie*.!, tho lain will fall pitler patter all night long.^ 
jrahaJera stands bending at the foot of the bed. ‘OGnural let 
me sleep at the foot of thy bed.* ‘O SlohSdcva ! if I allow tliec to 
sleep at the foot of my cot, thou wilt ha\‘o no thought for those 
husbands who arc away from their wives in the world/ " 

The kohabar marks arc made by the aunt or elder sister of tlio 
bride or bridegroom. 

30. Xext follows the rite of kalat gothna, or the smearing of 
the marriage pitcher. Seven wotnea whoso husbands are olive 
bathe and put on clean clothes. Their hair is oiled, the parting 
marked with vermilion, and their laps filled witli barley. Then 
they smear a fresh earthen pitcher with cow-dung and stick lumps 
of tlie same substance all round it. On tiicsc grains of barley are 
eprinklod, and as they do this they sing : — 

Adhe latiea m*n NJg ehutiii,dJhe Ndgiit ehunai, tahhuu na iultca 
tuhdwnn ham'tl bina. 

Adki tnaniiwa ge( iaitlid, tfdke" gotin baiiii, (aSkdn na tnandir/i 
euhawaH thri nand bina. 

jTcahu nand guMitiifiiiori thakurdin^battbo manjh mS^e, ialan mot 
gotho. 

Ja mein bnauji, Jati iaithdaH, ttn baran k'li rndAt Utiiu 

lam lebai. 

Phaiya'ia biisvl ghorvuinabh-ilijwa lax mohar, bhavji, ioharihagar 
kai lilarjca liniu ham tebai, 

Aa morat hiltul gho’aica tin bhafifteii lai vtuhar, na moral garlai 
' hl'iTtja morS kachkn aakia. 
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Qanudn hS ttalen itauad mr lajui. Tu haUho mdnjh n»- 

arit/a ialas tnor golho. 

A^gana te hhoii/a thVar ffae, hhatijt se tnati karat, Detwa nikari 
hamjdbal hnhiniya ke kdran. 

Ao nanad gvsdU, won' thakurdin, laiik mdnjh dtnr, kalas mor 
golho. 

JDehon main hd$ul gloratca, hhaltjtoit kai moiar, dj)an4 tjari iai 
tilariga, more ghnte tab ktichh. 

“ ‘Tiff BnAkc deeds inha)! the tank and his mate in the other 
half. Even then, the tank has no beauty without the lotus. In 
half of the marriaffe bIiccI sit the tribesmen and in the other half 
their wives. But even then the navilion has no beauty without 
the husbamEs sister. 0 husband's sister 1 mistiess of your pas- 
sions, my mistress, sit in the ipidst of the pavilion.' 'O wife of 
my bi-othcr ! if you ask mo to sit hero I agree, but three things 
you must give me— -the horse of my brother with the gold chain 
round its neck, the gold coin my nephew wears, and you must 
piesent mo with your thrcc-stiand gold chain.' 'No horse, nor 
gold coin, nor three-strand cliain have I.' By village relation- 
ship tlje baibor's wife is as niy hushond's sister, sit in the middle 
and smear the pitcher. The brother goes into the house and con- 
sults his wife. I shall quit my native land on account of my 
sister. O my husband’s sister 1 mistress of passion, my own mistress, 
sit in the midst and smear tJie pitcher. ‘ I will give you the 
horse with the golden chain, the nephew’s gold coin, and the tlirce- 
etiand chain round my neck.' " 

37. After this the grandtalher or uncle of the bride or bride- , 
groom sits on a platform in tlie courtyaid, which has been plastered 
with cow-dung, with the coinere of their garments tied together. 
Tius is done, they bathe and put on clean clotlies. Tliey sit facing 
the east, and the worship of 2W is performed as follows : In a dish 
flowers, hofy rice, ditb grass, betei, led fead, eanls, and sweetmeats 
are placed. The Pandit makes an altar (Scdi^jand Gauii and 
Ganesa are worshipped, and after them tbe Nine Planets {naugr-iha) 
to whom tbe oilering is made. Incense is burnt, and a lamp lighted 
with camphor. The baibei- then digs a hole in the ground, in which . 
the worshippei-s fix a hairow {henga), and the earth is Clletlin round 
it. Then the worshipper makes seven marks on the haiiow m’th 
powdered rice and oil, and binds a thiead (raliba) lound it and fhe 
sacred water pitcher T\ro wisps of grass are tied to the top 
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it, and a lamp is lijrlitctl on oarh side. Store \vU-ps of pra's arc 
lioil to the larrow, and on each a liglitcd lamp us fixcsl. Tiie harrow 
is then worsliippesl, and parlands of Howers are tied round it. This 
TTorfliip is fcnown as Taran ioran. ITuJ offerinfjs in this care nr© 
turmeric, Trashed rice, hefcl, and flomere. After this a sliallow ho'o 
is dti" on Ibe right side of the house in which the Koh'ilar niarhs 
ime heCQ made, as alteaiiy describoil, and the earth frsm the hole is 
laid on seven leaves of the plantain or lil tree, which are worshipped 
with an offering of turmeric, clean rice, (lowers, curds, incense, and 
lamps. The earth is formed into a rude repre-entation of the dei- 
ties who arc worshipjKtl. This is known as Jiatltt pitja. After 
this^ tlcT' lay some shoots of the mango tree on the plantain and 
^ilMea\*cs, and the hole is filled up and p'asterctl orer. The mango 
shoots arc allowed to project just over the enifac^ of the gronnd. 
To these worship is again done as hcfoie, and this is known as 
liant-jpfi pt'ja or the worship of the forest goddess. 

as. This done, they rofumto Ihcplalforin and wonhipthc gods. 
They go into the Kcha'ar room and do worship to the lumps of 
cowdung fixed on the wall. This is known os Huadddi tapla tnilri 
pif/s. Then they put two earthen pots on the firc-placo arid tic 
threads {fait^a) round them. Under them is placed some mango 
wood, bnt it is not lighted. Tliey return to tlio Kohthr room, and 
again worship the sixteen Jnmps of cownlung placed on the wall. 
To them is fixed a piece of new cloth dyed in turrooiio. This is 
known as Kvnar jddi khodai mdlri pfja. Kext a email earthen 
s Of scl je eoverftl with a new cloth dyed in turmeric, and the worship- 
per mentally repeats the names of his deceased relations up to the 
seventh generation, and^ drops a grain of rice at the name of each. 
The names of hoth male and female ancestors aio repeated, and the 
hair of each pair of woislnypcrs is tied together and npon it milk 
and tharhai is poured, co as to fall into the vessel into which the lico 
has keen dropped. 

59. AVhen this is done, the bride or hriJegroom, according to 
which family is perlonning the rite, is seated on a wooden stool 
{p(rho) on the platform, and under it barley or rice is scatteied. 
Oil and, turmeric are sprinkled with a wisp of gra^s on tlie images 
of Gauri and Ganesa, and the Pandit docs the same for the bride 
or bridegroom, as the case may' be. After this seven women whose 
husbands arc alive rub oil and tuTnuric on the body of the bride or 
bridegroom, and sing a song, kissing the feet, knees, breast, 
Vor. Iir. 0 
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shoulders and forehead of the* hrido or biidegrooio. Eice, pnlse, 
and cakes ate distributed, and songs are sung, and in the evening the 
friends are entertained. 

40. Nest the fatheris sister of the boy or girl is called. Her 
head is oiled and the parting marked with red -lead. A new earthen 
pot, to the outside of which lumps of cow-dung are fised, is placed on 
the fire-place close to the platform near the barrow, and the sister of 
the father of the hoy or girl parches twenty-five fiers of paddy in it, 
and a song is sung. Flour, turmeric, and water are then mixed up 
in the same pot, and when it is taken off the fiio-placo tho heads 
of seven women whose husbands ate alive aic decorated with oil and 
red-lead. These women proceed to make an image of Ganri. 
Thirty-five seis of rice flout are kneaded and mixed mth sngar and 
fruits. Out of this aie made the images of a male and fema e. 
Sometimes two pair of images ate made, and the female image is 
dressed with women’s ornaments and the male with t loso o a 


man. . , „ 

41. After this, at the house of the bride, the nto of SM 9 

Wsifirta is done. AboxisfiUedwiththetrinkets, re • ea ,c c., 
hy a woman who is not a widow. Tbescarc put in t le x y 
women whose husbands aro alive. That mg , 0 u wo 
before dawn: the bride and her female friends take -me and a 
rea-lead box xocl JO the o£ » Dhokm to ask or She 

has her head emeaml >rilh oil aod red-lea.l 

tab The Phobia *. taeiag tho <ast, aad the hr* opporde 

l.er. The Phobia eorcre the bride’s head aith her sheet, aad marl, 
the partial ot her hair with ""S'" Ij 

haad. Thea she tabs her own roreheid against tliat ot the hndc, 
aad tl„ bride gives her the box of red-lead while a song sang. 
Thea tlicy gain saceession to the hoa.e. ot seven wemea whoso 
husbaad. L alive, aad ta each ot tlwm the hndo give, a box ot rd- 
lead. They return home just os Iho day dawns. A numltcr of 
women who are not nddows are invited and fed, and the hndo nts 
heforo them on a wooden stool on the platform, under which nco u 
sprinkled. Behind her sits her mother, grandmother or aunt, who 
even, the bride’s head with her sheet. A leaf pUlcr is pla^ 
i>oforo the bride, and each of Uie women gives Iwr loUf or 
Symbol of married happinc** in this way t 3«ncli oman put* in 
bride’* did. cake* conls tn-o P'eo “^d a lo* «t ^ * 

lead, and «j>er* J«r head with her sheet- 3*ae1i wnman mar 
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own head vriiU rd, and the laride does i!vo fame seven times, taking 
the colour £rom the heads of the married women. "Wliile this cere* 
raonj* goes on the biide and the women fast. Then follows a general 
feast. 

42. hleanwhile, at the honee of the hoy on the Bhaiwan or 
day hot one before the wedding, all the brethren are fed, and those 
who intend to accompany the procession have nncooked food 
served ont to them. Danring goes on at the door. On tho 
morning of the wedding day the boy is anointed with turmeric 
and oil, and part of his head is- shaved. Then he is made to 
stand on a plough yohe \judlha), and tho Xi\i or Kahar bathes lum. 
The water thus used is received in an earthen pot, and his body is 
wiped with a cloth, which is the pcrqmsitc of tho man who bathed 
him. A new loin*cloth is put on him, and the oM one is given to 
thoJJai. His father’s sister moves over bis head mustard and salt 
to baffle the Evil-eye, and lights a lamp before him. He is 
then seated on a wooden stool, under which rice is sprinkled on the 
platform; the Kii cuts his nails, while the Bgri holds an umbrella 
over his head, TVhen the nail-cutting is over, tho women give a 
present to the Kii, who dyes the feet of the boy with lac (raa'iel’war)* 
The tailor then dresses him in his wedding suit, and the SunSi brings 
his ornaments. He puts tho marriage bracelet {laugan) on his 
wrist. The Pandit marks his forehead wjth eaudal-wood, and his 
father’s sister marks his ej-elids with iamp-bJack. Next the ifaii 
puts the maniage crown (mattr) on hjs head, and all these persons 
are rewarded by the parents. 

43. Next, the husband of the bridegroom’s father’s sister does 
the vite known as Takri pherna. He holds a thread and walks seven 
times round the boy. 'When the circuits are complete, the thread 
is broken- For this be receives a present. Then he pemnds some 
rice, of which a littlo is tied in a red cloth round the wrist of the 
boy with the thread which has already been used in this ceremony. 
This done, the bridegroom comes out and gets into his palanquinj 
accompanied by lus mother or grandmother. They are oil carrieil 
remnd a well which has been duly married and mnssc is played. 

• While he goes round the well, his other female relations sit by turns 
in the pahnijuin, and each of them gives four pice to the Kahar 
bearers. Tins ceremony Is known as Dera ehapdwan. Next the 
mother offers her breast to her son, and as tho women retnni 
home the procession starts for the house of the bride. 

Vou III. o 2 
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41. That night again the tromen friends are inritecl, and a rice 
DJoriar is piaccd cn the platfoim. On this tlie mother and giaod- 
mothci' git, and on it is placed apot full of harley Horn' and Entjct- 
meals, and a lamp is lighted. A basket is put over all, and finally 
the food is distributed to seven women whose husbands are alive, and 
they sit round the pot and dime on it with sticks. 

45. The actual maniago rite at the bride's house is of the norma! 
type, and need not be described at length. 

46. Kayasths are Hindus, hut belong to various religious sects; 

eomenre Saivas, some Saktas, some Vaishnavas. 

* ' The first two predominate. Some few are 

NfinalcshShis, Kabiipanthls or AchSris, or belong to the Alya SaraSj. 
The fact of their belonging to diffeicnt fectsdoesnotpieventtliem 
from associating freely as members of the same brotherhood. A 
man of the T'aishnava sect may mawy a Sfihta woman, provided 
the rules of exogamy aie fbseived, and after the niaiTi.igeit will be 
optional for the woman to -give up animal flesh and wine or to 
Qontinue to use them, even though the husband os a Vaishnava he 
0 vegetarian and total abstainer. Clutragupta, the progenitor of the 
caste, is worsliippcd by them daily, in places irbeie a temple in 
his honour exists. In other places be is worshipped aonnally on 
the second day of the bright fortnight of the month Kfirttik, which 
IB known as the Yamatlvitiya, Chitiagupta being ono of the fourteen 
Y'amas. lie is also worthIpped on the second day of the daik 
fortnight of the month of Cbait. The offciings to him consist of 
fruits, fiwec'hneats, and money, the last being appropriated by tlie 
Pujaii or Bifibman priest in charge of the temple. "VYorBlnp is 
also done to the Kula devatas, or family gods, which aie difEercnt 
in different families. The other deities worshipped arc the same as 
those of the other higher Hindu castes. The chief among tlict-e 
rre JDnrga, Jayanti, Xakslimi, Sliatnhhari, Sfahadeva, ^'’ishnn, 
Ganesa, Krishna, H3ma, Ganga, Ananta, and Narriyana, UrSh* 
roans aro employed for all icligious rites, and me received on an 
equality with other Brahmans. Tliey are geiicially known hy the 
titles of Purohit, Pddha, Acharya, etc, 

47. Notwithstanding the jealonsy wiih wliieli they are regarded 

Social itatni aoii their IcM astnto neigbhours, the social position 

ocoopation. of tho casfe is a high one. Tliosc who do not 
belong to the Vaishnava sect nsnally cat meat. 'J hoeo who arc 
Siktos drink intaxicatiiig liquor, hut it is bclicvcil that the mote- 
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ment in favour of total abstinence has in recent years done ranch to 
reduce the drnnbemiess n-hich formerly prevailed to a large extent. 
Those who are Yalshnavas ate, of course, abstainers The only 
meat they cat is mutton or goat’s flesh, and in matters of food they 
arc strictly orthodox. They cannot eat kaehM or fakhi out of the 
same dish, or drinh out of the fame vessel of, or smoke out of the 
sime ittryya nith,membersof any castebut their own. They will 
use the coco mat pipe bowl of any Kfiyasth, but they 

cannot stnolcc out of the monthpiecc {aaieka) of any one not 
belonging to their own, suh-division. Snratwala, or tivose who are 
illegitiiuate, cannot smoke with those of legitimate descent. All 
the sub-divisions may cat paihi together but not kaeheii. 

The occupation of the caste is in the main literary, and they 
have supplied many valuable officers of Govemment and members 
of the liar and Educational Department. There ate numeious 
Sanskrit terms indicating the present occupations of the caste 
rach as Lekbaka, LtpakSra, Aksharjiraka, Aksharach.'ina, 
Aksharochuncha, Lipak§ra,and Aksharachanchu ; hut it is impossible 
to identify the present caste spewally with any of these. 'Wlulo the 
higher members of tbe caste rank high in general repute, the 
village Ldla, who is vety often an aceonstant, is in evil repute 
for his astnteness and chic.inc:y. 
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I/ttlrilulio’t of KayayiU f« lU Ctatti of 1537— contmowl. 
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Kewat.— A caste of Csliermen, boalracn, and cultivators. Tlic 
analysis o£ the Kcwats is rendered very difficulty because they merge 
on the one side into Binds and on tho fttber into jralUlis, and, as 
vras the case at the recent Census, each isverj* often recorded as a sub- 
c^te of the other. They are usually considcrevl to be tlie modern 
rerTtsentatives, at least in naTnej.of the Kaivartas or Kcvaitas, 
Their name is generally derived from Sanskrit ha, ‘Vater/’ and 
trim, “occupation,” in the BCnse that thej' live on orhy water. 
But Professor Lassen’ assorts that the use of l-a in this sense is ex- 
tremely unnsnal in early Sanskrit, and that the true derivation is 
Kivarta, a corruption of Kimvatta, meaning “ a person following a 
low or degrading occupation.^* **Tlus,” he adds, “would be in 
keeping with the pedigree assigned to the caste in Slanu, where the 
Kaivarta, also tnown as JIargava or Dasa, is said to liave been 
begotten by a Nishada father from an Ayogari mother, and to 
subsist by his labours in boats. On the other liaml, the Brahma* 
Vaiyarta PurSna gives the KajvartaaKshatriya father and a Vaisya 
mother as far more distinguished parentage; for the Ayogavi, 
being bom from a Sudra father and a Vaisya mother, is classed 
as pratiloma, * begotten against the hair,' or in the inverse order of 
the precedence of the castes.” 

As will be seen from the annexed fignres, abstracted from the 

ictiirns of the Census, a large number of the 
Tnbal crgani»stion. _ « • «, . 

• , Kewats ot the Eastern Districts have re- 

corded themselves as a sub^siste of Alallahs, and they aic also 
obviously very closely mixed up with tho Binds. This list gi\'es 
their sub-castes as — Agarwfil, which is also the titlo of a sub-caste 
ofBanyas; Batham f rom Srdvasti ; Ghogh, who say th^ take their 
name from ghonga, “a cockleshell''; Jaiswar, a common title for 
the sub-castes of yarious menial tribes ; Khaibind or '• pure Binds 
VAajrat.cs waw”*, WwTi- 

pur they claes themselrca as Chai, Tiyar, Bathawa or Bathama, 
Sorahiya, Mutiyari, Bind, or Kewat, aud Gociva, wliich ate 
connected with the Gonr grain-parchers and workers in stone. 
All these are endogamous, and their rule of exogamy follows the 
usual formula, cAaedrra, t»amfra,/>il»j»Aera, tnaasera, by wKch the 

line of the aunt and uncle on tho paternal and maternal sides am 
liarred as long as any recollection of relationsliip can be Allowed. 


Quoted lij Ki»ley, Tniet eaiZ CatUt, I., 37G. 
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Like (lie JifaJI.Uis, {Iior call thcnifecircs (he descendants of Nish3da, 
>vho rowed HAma Chandra across llio Ganges on his %vay to PrayiSg 
or AlJaij-lbld, nnd (1107 ilx tJlo scene of this occurrence at the Il5m- 
ohaura Gh.U over the Gangca near Bindhilchal in tho Slirzapnr 
District, wliich lliey regard as the head-quarters of tho caste. Tho 
detailed Census lists givo iOO names of the usual tyjio. Their con- 
nection with other tribes is marked l>y names such as Bind, CJiBJu, 
Kharbind, Kharwar, Koriya, Luniya, Matiah, side by side with 
others, wiitcli express the rising jirclcnsious of the moro prosperous 
members of the tribes, ns Dichliit, Oatir, KnchUwJba, Sombausi, 
and local names like Agarwill, Abatw/ir, AjuJhj'obisi, KSnlipuriya, 
Jaiswar, JIagahiya, Mrith«r,racbh\v3han, Sarwariya, and Srilustab. 
y. Marriage takes place among them at tlie age of five or seven. 

JNfr. Bistey* notes tho curious fact in Bihar 
that "it is deemed of less importance that 
tho bridegroom eiiould be older than (ho brido, than that iie should 
bo tailor. This point is of the first importance, and is ascertained 
by actual mcoeuremciifr. If tho boy is shorter than tho girl, or if 
lus height is exactly tlio same as bor^, it is believed that the union of 
tho two would Irihg ill luck, and the match is at once broken off,” 
The marriage ceremonies aro of the ordinary character. A second 
wife cannot bo taken during the life-time of the first unless he can 
show to the satisfaction of the council that she is barren or hope- 
lessly diseased. Widows can marry by the iagdi form. She can 
many her hnsband's younger brother, and she usually does so if ho 
ia a bachelor atid of marriageable age. A man can expel his wife 
for adultery, but inter-tribal incontinence is seiy lightly regarded, 
and can be atoned by giving a feast. Bnt if a woman is detected in 
an intrigue with a stranger, she is permanently expelled from caste. 

A wife can also, with the permissioti of the council, separate from 
her husband if he fail to support her. 

4, The Kewats are orthodox llindus. To the east of the Pro- . 

vinee they worship K41i, BhSgawati, and their 
Eeligion. boat. Kali IS worshipped cvcry second year 

with a saciifiee of goats and an offering of flowers. Mahabir gets 
some laddu sweetmeats on a Tuesday, and the river gets a 
few drops of milk ou Sundays. When they return from a voyage 
they make a burnt offeiing to, and hang some flowers upon, 
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tteir ly'at. H j'O'iIb’?, th^y frfj a few nrlbrr'sn< al l!.e mtjc 
lim**. Sarwarira Brihcuc.^ cfneiat« a* thf-ir wctiJiaps anJ ttlwr 
ccTCtnonU-^. 

0 . Tlk? Bilham KcTTat)i i>rtS<*wl to titra jiiirity, an<l arr care. 

OccTi’aiyn »bJ t.^ul ct>Bfonn to a \e‘^\irr ttanibnl of Jlrinf? 

titan tV enllnarj' n3cnil«‘r» fcf the* triW, most 
of unli’M they arc eat all of il«h, an-I evco, 

i*. ji saiil, tl.e tortoiitf ami eToc<4iU*. They ilrink ipmls, Itit trill 
not cat b-nf, |x)rb, or fowls. Tlu-y will rtl laiidi ctoUtl hy no 
cajte Wt tlt-ir own; cookc^l ty llr^hmans, Kilialriyas, or 
Vouya<. Tlu’y tanl. on alifjQt tlic lc\cl r.f tlu* KoJri or Tcli. A 
USilr |)rovorb quoU«l by Mr. Christian rum— A'aesra AVrjf 
eit>ii/J tl i 6aria ioy i/ eiitian IJl — “The Imtlicf an<l the boat- 
man are the only jvojile who nrounise tlnir caile-fcnowa; high* 
caste people are good only for tall.** 


JJiittthfhn cf attonUnj ft tit Crsiui e/ 3$9J, intlaiini; 

J/j/fM AVra/i. 
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KbSgi.*— An agrtcuUaral .tribo foanil in lloliilkliand. One 
ilerivTition of tho word is from Sanfkrit Khndgila, "a swords* 
man/* According to the Bml^un tradition they wore original/ 
• Chauliati TiiMcurs, who emigrated under their leaders Konka and 
Sfaliesa from Ajmer in a season of a fiimino, about three hundred 
years ago, and settled at the town of Saliaswan in the BudHim 
District. Here they grew in importance, and were after a time 
.appointed ly the Emperor of Delhi Subabs or Goremors, one 
of Sahaswan, and the other of the adjoining Pargana of Soion in 
the Etah District. They were required to jiay a quarter of the 
lercnuo of these Parganas into the Delhi treasury, and this 
after a time they failed to do, the remittance being embezzled 
«a route by one of their agents, n Jlusalman, at Delhi. A 
panitive force was sent against them by the Emperor, and a battle 
ensued, in which both their leaders and a considerable number 
of their followers weie killed. The widows of those killed, con- 
trary to the custom of Thaturs, remauied (wliich is known 
locally hy th6 phrase ISj karna), and from this they are said to 
take the name of Khagi. In Banally one tradition makes them 
the descendants of Raja Bhagtratha, a descendant of Sagara, whose 
austerities induced Siva to allow the Ganges to descend to the 

• Ptom Botes I'y Hr. C. 8. Dolmeric^ Ophira DepBitmeot, Budioa, and 
Pun»l.t JanatSaa Cut Joahi, Deputy CoIlMtar, Bftroilly. 
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t-artb for tlic imrposc of batlung the of Sajjanv^s eor’’, who 
luul Ixi'ti cotiaumcJ by tbo wrath of the fa}»c Kai'ila. Heiico 
tl\e;T Bpcoial tcYctetuHi for the Gauges. By another accoxint th<‘y 
are dcscenJcd anil derive their name from Biija Kliarga, eighth 
in descent from n.nja Sjgara. In their appcarmice, manners, and 
customs there is nothing to corrolwratc their claim to li/iJimt 
descent. , There are t\Yo sites in Sahaswan wliich tluy jtoint cut 
as monuments of their former glory'. One U a Khera or mound 
known locally as"tlicOlii Fort,” and the other a mango grove 
called Lakha Tcra, or “ the grove of the hundred thousand trees.*’ 

2. Their 6ul>-divisiiins, sho>ni to the number of 135 in tho 
detailed Census lists, arc of the usual typo. Side by side with 
tribal names like Bais, B-aiswjr, Banyo, BanjAta, Chandcli, Cliau- 
lian, Dalera, Dhtmar, G.aurabar, Kliariuniya, LodLa, B.igha« 
band, Balkwar, BAjput, Itatliaur, Sainiklior, Sombansi, and 
Tomar, wQ find the usual local titles, such ns Ajmcri, jkmrit- 
puriya, Chandpuriya, Jaisuar, JaMIporiya, Mathuriya. 

3. Their manners and customs are exactly tlic same os those of 

inferior Hindu tribes, such os the Lodha, 
UsoDcn and CQ»toBi«. _ , . , , i ....... . 

Tlicy do not pciform the regular Srd'lJ^a, but 

in the KanAgat, or fortnight sacred to the manes of the dead, they 
do what may be called tbe minor SradtHa by folding Bnilimaxis 
and offering nacTcd balls {ptnifa). They recog nuo widow marriage 
bythoA't^ form and also the levitate. They worship the Ganges, 
Siva, Devi, anilGancsa, Imt arc not initiated into any particular sect, 
Their priests are SauAdhya Br.'ihmaa8, who hold a low rank ia their 
trihe. In their demonology they follow closely tho customs of the 
inferior Hindu tribes by whom they arc surroimded. As a local 
godling they chiefly worslup Bhumiya. They will cat i/alii with 
Kalijrs; they cat laehcht with none but members of their own tribe, 
but they will eat ^acieAl prepared by Agarwalas and no other class 
of Banyaa. Some families, refuse, according to gcncial Hindu 
custom, to have tbe noses of their girls pierced or to allow them 
to wear nose-ring?. For this they are unable to assign any reason. 
They do not bold land as zamtudars, bnt they arc excellent agri- 
culturists, industrious, thrifty, and well-behaved. 

4. For the distribution of the KbAgi, see under Jjodha. 

Kbaitwa.’ — A smaU tribe of catccbu-makcrs and cultivators 
found in Jbdnsi. They do not appear under this name in the last 


I B«s6d cn nctes supplied Ummgli Mr. H. C. Ftrard, C. S., LalUpnr. 
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CtMUfud. They tlieir name from tho Kiair tree (Saiuhrit 
R^adira, Iho araeia riitrriii). 'flipy nro mlniittetlly o oflmjxiund nf 
AT»nV.«* tribes who have tnlra lo thi# irj>ccial oconjeitinn. 

They have nomc vaj,me traditions that tiiey once were lonle of 
the country, ami that their nncistor wo« a jirince, who was dereatetl 
ami i1ri\cn info the l»y his cMcr brothor. They nnejro 

that their nneestors camo into the JliSnsi District in t\je time of 
Ilflja Chhatar SAl of Pnnna, who ilifsl in 1713 A. D. By another 
ftwunt tliey nro nn nff^hoot of the Sahanyas, with whom tlicir 
goirdt arc said to Iw identical t this is far from improbable. 

2. They do not marry in their own golrn, or in the fiunily of 

Iheif maternal uncle, [niher'a shier, or 
MarrUe* raid ... ... 

inotlicr's Hhter for mx ponerotions niicr tho 

last intermarrlaf»o. Thov profete now to hare abandoncil the prac- 
tice of introihiein^r etranjp^rs Into the caste. A second marrin|>c 
is allowetlonly if the fir.twifolie Inrrcn. Concttblnajje is tolcr* 
alcil. PriMniptial immondity is li(;htly rejjardol, providwl tho para- 
mour of Uto (;irl U a incmlfor of the trilic; in this case (ho sti^-ma is 
removeil by a tribal feast Marriajjo tabes place between llio ago 
of seven and fifteen. Ihe match is arrnnjrcd by the father or 
maternal uncle of the boy. Tlicro is no freeilom of choice 
nllowftltothe pair themseluN. D'hen (ho family of cither party 
is considered less respectable than that of the otlicr, a sum of monoy 
is paid to help the raarriago expenses. This does not go to the 
,jiartiw tliemselvcs, but to the father, who fp-onile it at the wedding. 

A ivife can bo turned out by her hasband on proof of adultery. 
Such a woman can rc-marry in the tribe hy the tafJi form, if her 
friends giro a feast to purify her. Children by any sort of marri.ago 
or connection which has boon eanetioned and approved by the coun- 
cil sliarc as heirs in tbe goods of tlicir late father. Children by a 
father or of a woman of another caste are not admitted to tribal 
privileges. Widow marriage and ’the Icvarate under the usual ic- 
stiietions are recognised, and it seems to be compulsory on tho widow 
to marry tho younger brother of lier late husband if ho be willing 
to tale her. It is also said that tho fiction pre\tiils that tho 
children of the levir are those of his late brother ; if this ho true, it 
is i^crhaps a solitary insUioce of this idea among castes like this. 

3. When a woman is seven montha pregnant a tribal feast is 

.. given by tho father. A woman of the B-asor 

I tnbe acts as midwife, and her place is taKen 
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Bs nurse l>y the wife of the larher. On tho tenth <lav is the 
daactin, when the motlicr is bathed ami tho clansmen fed. lliere is 
no trace of tha couvadc. Adoption ia rcco«niscd when the child ia 
formally accepted in the presence of the Tnemhers of the council. 
Just before puberty tho ears are bored and the ceremonial sharing 
(nw»rfin) takes place. 

4. The hetrotlml is fixed by tho payment of a rupee to the hride- 

. groom ; hia forehead is marked, and then tho 

liafrueo MromcBiei. 

engapfcmcnt cannot l)C broken. 1 he laudmg 
part of the marriage ceremony is tho pieri, or walking round the 
marriage shed. They perform the ceremony, such as it is, tlicm- 
seWea, and do not employ Itrlhmans. 

5. The atlult dead are burnt near the rilkigc. The ashes are 

thro'^n into some neighbouring stream, and 
Death eer«neni«, bonos rcseiTwl for removal to the Gauges. 


They do not employ Brilimans at these coremonics, and do not per* 
form the T bo man who bghtctl the pyre is impure for 

eleven days, when he shaves, bathe*, gires the funeral frost and some 
nncooked grain to a Brahman. 

0. As already said, they do not accept the religious eer>*ices of 
Brahmans. TJiey iisnally worship Devi with a 
n«Ps'oii> gacrifice of goats or rams. Their holidays arc 


the Rim Jsanml, Janaki Nanini, SlvaRitri, Janatna*htamv,DeothSn, 
"Phagua or Iloli, Diwili, Dasahra, Sanknint, and Nigpanchami. Tlie 
women have tho Tija as their festiva). They have much fear of tho 
ghosts of tho dead, and lay out food and drink to propitiate them- 
Bat they have no time sacred to the worslu'p of ancestors, whom they 
6cem to regard as a sort of family guardians to be propitiated in 
times of sickness and otlier trouble. Tbej' believe m tho usual meet- 


ing omens. "When one or two cbildrcn die in succession they give 
the next baby an opprobrious name. All of them have two names — 
one for ordinary use, and a second, which is kept secret, and used 
only for ceremonial purposes. Tlicy swear by taking a lota full of. 
water on their heads, by standing in water, by going to the temple 
of Devi, and by ptitting fire on the palm of the right hand. They 
know little of magic and witchcraft. They are firm believers in 
demoniacal possession, and in ca«e3 of illness call in a sorcerer to 
drive o2 the evil spirit. Th^ hcficvc in dreams, wHch ate inter- 


preted by some old person c£ the tribe; dreams which appear 
towards the morning generally turn out tme. Good-looking or 
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prosperous people arc likely to be attacked by|tliellvil*cyc; its effects 
ate obviated by waring gome salt and pepper round the bead of tb* 
patient and then thromng them on the Cro. They object to touch 
Chamars, Bhangis, Koris, and KumHrg. 

7- 1 hey practise the nsual taboos of avoiding eating at theJiouso 
of a son-in-law and calling thewfe or head 
c enstums, family by name. They cat goats^ 

meat and fish and drink spirits. Ihcy will not cat beef. At tlic* 
commencement of a meal they dedicate a scrap of food to Devi, 
ff^joy nso intosieants, gueh as bhauij, sdija, and opium. Tbeir 
salutations aie lidm f Itntal Jay Sritina I Jay JtScHa Krithaa. 
They oat and smoko only with clansmen. 

8. Their occupation, is making ealeclm from the wood of the 


Oceapaticn. 


tree. In tins they approximate to the 
Kbairis of the Lower lliinalayae, irJio nrv 


usually Doms, and to the Kathlcins of Bombay, who represent 
thenuolvcs as desccndwl fjom the monkeys of the army of bflmji, 
'Jliesc people in Bombay now “sulx-ist almost entirely by huntini*; 
now that their more legitimate oeenpation of pu’p.aring eatcchii 
lias been interfcrixl with, (hoy habtCtiaDy LilLin<) oatmoxtl(\^s 
ehooting them with !)ows ami arrows. In order to approach wllh- 
in langc they aiv obliged to have recoun-o to stmtagem, ns the mon. 
keys at once rccogni«>o tlicm in their onliiniy costume. Ihcjn^e 
tisually ailopted is for one of the U'st elmts to put on a woman's 
roU* under the ample folds of u-hich he concca?< hit mimlcrou-* 


wi-njwru. 
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and a half cocoannt to the BWtepcr and the other half cocoaant to tlio 
"head man, \rash their fed and ttiming; to the left walk over the pile 
the fire seems to canse none of them any pain/^ * 

The fame form of fire worship prevails among: the DusSdhs and 
similar tribes in the Eastern Districts of theso Provinces. In 
hlirzapur the business of preparing catechu is almost entirely 
confined to the Dhuiyas and Bhuiyars. 

Khandelwal, ^andelwala.*— A snh-castc of Danyas, with 
a Hindu and Jaina branch, fonnd prinapally in the ^’estern Dis- 
tricts. They take their name from tlio town of Kliandcia, north of 
Jaypnr, like the tribe of Brahmans ot the fame name. Ihcir tradi- 
tion is that there were four brothers who were soldiers. One day 
they went ont hunting and killed a favourite deer belonging to a 
hermit. He was about to destroy them by bis curse, when they 
promised to abandon soldiering and hunting. From them the pre- 
sent Ehandclwals are descended. This is the sub'Coste to which 
most of the celebrated hfathara Seths belong. 

2. The Khandelwfils have seventy-two of which the follow- 

. ing list was prooircd in Miraapur !— Tora- 
crs»oualion. . -v. . . .. 

wal ; Baraiya j Dhamam ; DLanlaliya ; Dan- 

ga!ch;hrachh!wS1;PabowSl;Barhera;133twara; Kulwalj Sanlhariya; 
Biul(l) j Buthwaliya j Thakuriya ; Kadiwai j U&wat ; JhSl&ni ; Saun- 
kluya ; Kiltdni j Vais; Aouuriya; Ddn; Josoriya; Gandhi ; Katia ; 
Sath; Kayathw^l; Katboriya; Kilkihya ; KLunteta ; Kbardwat ; 
Jhaginiya; Tami ; Tamoltya; Dus^dhu ;Pita11ya; Bnjargbar; Bhukh- 
mara;Methi; hldnikbahora ; Mamoriya j Sethi ; Ilaldiha; Akar; 
Qhlya; Babb; Bhagla; Phatsoiya ; Patoda j Banwlri ; BUuEat j Bar- 
gota J Sleharwll ; Saboriya; Atoriya; Mali; NSiSyanwSl ; Rajoriyaj 
Bisanra; Barsoiya; Bharirija; Sankhani; Blmriya j Patoriya, Bawari, 
orBabati; Bar; Mangrauriya ; Pagu’Cwa ; GoUya ; Chamariya; 
Bail (2) ; Tandwaiya It would be useless to epeculato on the 
meatung of these names ; some are plainly connected in some way 
with other existing castes, some arc local, and otheis occupational. 

3. The prohibited degrees in marriage aro the bridegioom’B 
Marria e ffoira, that oC his maternal uncle, and those 

of the maternal uncle of his father and 

» KrjmliavOaifHMr, X., W;Tn„ aiOi aad ftu tha Cakoetn ludaBlry, Watts 
Dielipnarv of Eeonomie Product*, L, 87, #j7. 

1 Ftom «aqui«e» at Mlraapur and* tmta by BAbn Mfil Chand, Ehandalwll, 
Native CommiMiosef to Hw HisbneM tieWaUriJa of.Beoare*. 

Toi. HI. . ^ 
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mother. ' Girls are usually married before the age of twelve. A man 
camjofc many a second wife daring the lifetime of the first ''without 
her consent. "Widow marriage is .not permitted. 

4. They are usually initiated into the Voishnava sect. Their 

^ ^ . fiur^/kardua or fcimily of spiritual guides is 

the Sadhnbara of Jaypur, Their priests are 
Gaur Brahmans. They are -said to have either twenty-four or 
thirteen clan goddesses j but it has been found impossible to procure 
a complete list, The following eleven ato named at Mirzapur 
Chowan ; Nagin ; Baburi j Jiyan ; Atan ; KolySni ; Mukhta ; Sakrai 
hlata j Tambi ] Loha ; and Jbalai. One of these goddesses goes to 
three ffoiras. They are worshipped after child-Hrth and marriage 
and at the Nauritra in the months of Chait and Suir. Nine 
hinds of sweetmeats are offered to them, viz., papari, svjhiya, 
pifvi, tJoyalie, pna, shughnti, katar, hhU, and halaa. Garlands 
of flowers and the fire sacrifice (/tem) are also made as'offcrings. 

5. The use of meat and spirits is prohibited is the sub'Caste. 

, They cat Xaththt coohed only by Gour Brit!)* 

Social rales, i,. • , * m . »,« 

mans and their own costemen. They cat pakkt 
coohed by Agarwalas, OswSI, and Maheswari Banyas. Only 
KahUrs, Nfiis, and lower castes will eat lachehi cooked by them. 


Dittrihution vf the KhandelaSl Sanytxz aetordxny to the Cenivi 
0/1891. 
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Iliodas. 


Total. 

Sili&ranpnt ...... 

25 

74 

ro 

ilozafTarnagnr ..... 

IS 

2 

17 

ilecrat . • . . . . 

S38 

40 

278 

Unlan^alialir 

1 


1 

Alig^Tli ...... 

233 


232 

Alethon 

e.353 

3X9 

2.CS0 

Agr» ....... 

1.500 

720 

2.310 
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72 

30 
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J}istr{iulfon of tlie KfiinitlieSl Banfat aimHing to the Cetiem 
of 7d9i— contil. 


Distbict. 

Ilicdai. 

Jalfiu, 

ToTiu 

Eareilly . 






6 


0 

Bijnor . 






52 

113 

1C5 

Badian . 






40 

2C 

eo 

MoraJibatl . 






250 

CCO 

810 

PihtbU . 






6S ' 


68 

Cawnpnr . 






*** 

11 

11 

B^oda . 






30 


SO 

AllaMb&d . 






70 I 


70 

Beoares • 






40 


40 

Wmpar . 






27 ' 

... 

1 27 

IiBriniow . 






20 

43 

C3 

n&rdei • 






19 


18 

Pfttt&bsuh 






8 

. ... 

8 

Blrabatkl 






... 

C 

0 




Totai 


e.6S0 

1,985 

7,871 


Khandelwal.— A loca\ tribe of BrSbrnans, wlio take tbeir n/une 
from tbo town of Khanclela in the Joypnr territory on the borders 
of SUaikMwiiti. They cUum to be o branch of the Adi Qauda or 
high class Ganr Brahmans. 


BitlTtiiilion of Khandelicut Brdkmane ateoTding to tie Cemuo 
of 159L 


Dibtbict. 
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XllSTBICT. 

Nombers. 

gabiraapar • . , 

30 

Etah .... 

7 

Jlfcrnt • • . . 

1C 

Badiaa .... 

43 

Bolandabalir ... 

9 

llorld&bda . 

34 

Halhara .... 

199 

Bambpsr . . . 

5 

Agra 

S 

Total 

345 
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Khangar,' Ehagar.—A. tribe oC thieves and village Tvatchmen 
pi’actieally confined to Bondelkhand. They are also known as 
. Erto Khangar in relation to thdr alleged Rajput descent, or RSwat. 
When thoy hold the post of vills^ watchmen, they are called 
Kotwal or Kotw^, “ head policemen." There is much controveriy 
as to the meaning of the name. According to some it is connected 
with the Hindi KhanhH, Sanskrit Karkara, “withered or degraded." 
Others derive it from Kkadga, “ a sword." 

2. The tradition of the caste is that they were formerly Rajputs 

. , of the Khagar sept and were degraded. One 

Tribal legends. or o 

tradition tells that th^ entered Bundelkhaud 

from somewhere to the north of Kalpi, and took serrico mth the 
Bundela llSjputa. Their chief settlement was at Kurargarh in the 
Bhikamgarh State. Th^ failed to pay thdr revenue, and ty the 
orders of the Emperor Akhar, the Bundela Raja, vrith the help of 
some Gaharwar Eljputs from KSshi or Benares, destroyed them hy 
giving them drugged wine to drink, and then massacred tlicm. It 
is needless to say that this is a legend common to many of the 
degraded tribes, such as the Bhars and others. Their Blija at iho 
time was NSga Rtja, and, after the massacre of his followers, ho 
and his Rim escaped. He cut olf half his mustache, and she took 
o£E Imlf her jewelry, wliich tliey swore not to wear again until they 
wreaked their revenge on the Bundelas. By another legend only * 
the Rini escaped the massacre of tho tribe. She took refuge in n 
field of saffron whence she was rescued by somo Parihir 

Rajputs, and borea son, who was the ancestor of the present Khan- 
gilrs. AI! this is, of course, mere foIHore, nndthis escape of the 
pregnant mother is one of the stock incidents in the folk-t.alcs. It 
is said that no Klian^r is, even to the present clay, allowed to enter 
the fort of Kuriir, and that, in mcrooiy' of tiic birth of their ancestor 
in tho saffron field, 110 Kliangilr will wear cloth dyed with saffron. 
Another legend ninsthat the Bundela Raja luid a eon hy a Klmngflr 
vromnn, wJjo was calli'd Rngliel, anil received Knrar as his inherit- 
ance. Ilis descendants arc now known os Bimliar, and until lately 
Riey noro not acknowledged 1^ the Khangicrs; this lias licen lately 
allowoil after a tribal council. By another account they were the 


’ Bi99t] rn bQt«« by Ur. 3, S. Mctteii, C.9..8cttUneot OSetr, JLisal , Mr. W, 
Cs:<bl.urD. Dtpnty ColleeUr, JilAnaiaad U. ICanoi Aho 4 J, Der®*/ C cU»«Ut, 
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flcecendants o! Raja Bijaj Sinh of Garnal, and were extonninated by 
the Gabamar RSjpnta from Kashi, because tlieir liJja dared to 
propose to marrj' a Gaharwir girl. Tlus legend U also coinmoir 
to a number of tribes of the came social ranh. They also say that 
ono of the Bliadauri}"a BAjputa onco married in tlieir sept, and to 
tins day that, whenever tlicro is a marriage among the B^adaiiriyas, 
the house-master cende for a Kliangat and marks his hack ■with his 
hand steeped in turmeric leforoho pays the same mark of respect to 
his other guests. As a further mark of their Kshatriya descent, 
Ihej' say that they to this day give a sword as a marriage gift, as 
other Rajputs do. Further, whenever a new Bundcla Rdja of Datiyo 
is enthroned, a model of the KurAr fort and of thclast Kliangar RAja 
is made in clay, which tho Bundcla breaks as part of the ceremony. 
Still another story tells that one of their Rajas once offered lus 
head to Devi and the goddess replied, “Wash {khan^dfHo), 
From this they wero called KbangAr. 

3. All these legends are an mtcrcsting example o! a process 
which has undoubtedly gone towards the formation of many 
RAJput septs. That there is a largo body of tradition in corrobora* 
tionofthe Rljput descent of tho tribois quite certain. It may 
also bo assumed os true that the Khangirs were onco lords of that 
part of the country ; but when wo examine their system of gotrat, 
it seems plain that their clmm to Rajput lineage cannot be accepted. 
They have, in fact, a wcU-dcvcloped totemistioj scries of gotrat 
which marks them down at once to bo of Dravidian origin. 

^ 4. One list of these is as follows -SArdn ; Bhdrta ; Parsamya ; 

Italtiyaj KMariya; 

Ohorgotiya; Bilgotiya; Bijaniya; Bliardai 
TJihargotiya ; NAggotiya; Kusumgotiya; and Bargotiya. Of 
these, the Sardn arc said to ho the highest, and will not drink spirits, 
in memory of the catastrophe which fell upon the clan at the hands 
of the Bundelas. The Hatbgotiya claim kindred with tlio elephant 
(AaMt), and at marriagea mount the bridegroom on an elephant j 
the Ohorgotiya fimilarly respect the horse {gAora ) ; the Nahargo- 
tiya arc of the landrcd of the lion (mfAor) j tlio B.argotiya n-itli the 
isr or banyan tree, which they worship j the NAggotiya with 
the or serpent } and tho Kusarngotiya with the safflower 
(iusuvt). Another list gives the Khargotiya and Sangotiya, who 
are connected in the same way with ihe'grass {lAar] and Ueinp plant 
(«aB). A third list gives as one of their golrat Basor, which is 
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tbo namo o£ aDora Eut-castcj XWmgotiya, sprung from thewf/«trcej 
Gohiya from tbo goh or ignana; and Bilmlian Eauliya, rrho claim to 
bo lialf Brlhmans and lialf Edjpats; and to these apparently totem* 
istio names may bo added from tbo Census lists— Clihachhfindar, 
*' mnsk-rat^' ; Qajgot), “thelandrcdoftho elephant’*; Ilirangot, 
" the kindrid of the deer " ; Piparij'a, ** of the Pjpal tree/* Besides 
this there is a tribal legend that they are the forefathers of tlio 
Arahhs, a distinctly Dravidian caste, who arc said to bo an offshoot 
from them. Tliis totcmistic tribal structure clearly shows their 
Dravidian origin, and disposes of th<ar claim to E.'yput descent 
They are, in short, on-the same level as the Benhans Rajputs, who 
are Kharwlrs, and the Pasi and Bhar tribes of Oodb, some of whom 
have almost certainly snccccdcd in establishing a fictitious Rajput 
connection. It ^vas out of such clcmeots doubtless that many of 
the RSjput tril)C8 were formed, and in the case of the Khangars it 
is only from tlie fact that they have as yet been unable to shed off 
their totcmistic sections that we arc able actually to asceitain their 
real origin. The lesson is a useful one in dealing ^vitlI tiic preten- 
sions of many now degraded tribes to a higher origin, and it would 
not he perhaps too much to say that while we have instances in 
plenty of tribes who have raised themselves in the social scale, it 
would be difficult to point to one undoubted instance of a tribe 
which, having once arrived at that stage of culture to enable them 
to assert the rank of Rajputs, ever fell biick into tho grade of 
landless labourers and thieves such as the Khangdrs are at present. 

5. The rule of exogamy ie tliat a man docs not many in the 
y j ffolra of his father or mother until three 

generations have passed, and they have the 
usual formula known as tiadli iachdkd, or avoidance of blood rela- 
tions, which is common to them and all ordinary Hindus, and is in- 
tended to reinforce the golra law of ejcogamy oud prevent intermar- 
riage, which, without it, would still be possible. In their ccienioniea 
there is a line drawn between tlie more respectable Rhangirs, who 
ape a Rajpnt descent, and the Kotwar or riilago-watchman class, 
who retain many usages of a more primitive type, Tims, tho 
higher class Khangdrs profess to have only quite recently adopted 
the custom of mdow marriage and tho Icvirate, which is admittedly 
anthorised among those of the lower class. Among the Ndhar- 
gotiyas the clothes of the bridegroom are dyetl with turmeric, and 
with saffron among the other sections. Tho lower members of tho 
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triliO employ no Imljcror Brahman except for the actual ceremony, 
while among tho Iiighcr cla<s the prcUmiiuiy negotiations ami 
ceremony are performed in the orthodox way. The more rcsjxxt- 
able Khangars arc now prohihitrag concubinage with women of 
other tribes, but a low-grado man may beep a concubine of a caste 
other than Ins own, provide*! it he of a grade superior to his own. 
A man cannot marry a sccoiu! wife without the distinct Iea\‘o of the 
first wife. At a marriage among respectable Khangilrs tlie bride* 
groom is expected to send fn-e rupees by the liarljcr who arranges 
the match j the same sum when the lagan ot fixing of the w'cd* 
ding day comes off. On the other hand, the father of the bridegroom 
receives a present of one mpec when he enters tho village of the 
bride, ten rupees when he reaches her doer ; her mother gives him 
a rupee when ho goes to her room after the marriage : besides 
which all the bride’s relations are cxpcctc*! to give something. All 
the other ceremonioa at a respectable wedding are of the normal 
character.-' 

• 0. The birth rites are of the usual kind, ^hen a boy is bom 
tho mark of tlic Swastika is made on the 
wall of the house, and on the thirteenth day 
a cow'dung Swastika is made and taken to a tank, into which it is 
flung. Zadilu (sweets made of rice) are distributotl, which are 
known as ehhalhi id <hdn«at, or ** the ric© of the sixth day.” There 
is no sign of the couvade, tat it is contrary to etiquette for tho 
father to talk about the birth of his child or to receive tlio congra- 
tulations of his friends. He leaves the grandfather of the child to 
receive and interview friends who call fox this purpose. 

7. Khangars are all nindus, and ty preference worshippers 
Eeliffjon o£ Devi. In addition, they worsliip the saint- 

ed forctithcrs of the tribe, NSga Baba and 
Kaneriya Baba. The worship of the latter seems to bo confinedto 
the lower section of the tribe. They also make periodical pilgrim- 
ages to Kurdr, the original home of the tribe, where tliey worship 
GidwJnsa Mata, a tribal mother who has a shrine on the embank- 
ment of the lake. Bach family among the lower class Khangars 
makes a platfoitn to Kanerijra Baba at his house, and oilers eggs 
and cocoanuta on the occasions of domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth or marriage. The worship is perfoiined at night, and is kept 
encrct : only members of the hunily cm receive a shai e of offerings 
(priTj<?(f). At marriages tliewomcn do the mysterious Sfehra Piija, 
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ofwoinan worship, at which only members of the family on the 
paternal side are allowed to attend. 

8. Tree worship is very well developed among the tribe. The 

Treeworah" Rajanriya section worship the gvnj tree 

{abrus precaiariut) ; the Jacheriyas, the jac- 
her tree j the Sanauriyas, the nandt tree ; the Beliyas, the bel or trgle 
marmelos ; jnst as the Baguliyas worship the Jayw/a or paddy-bird 
and the Magariyas the magar or alligator. All Khangars worship 
i\iQ anola {phgllaHthut emblica) Quiht ninth day of the waxing 
moon of Karttik The worship of the bar or banyan tree by the 
Bargotiya subdivision has been already referred to. 

9. Unlike the higher castes, they have a tribal council {panehdyaCj, 

Social life and oocnpa- ^ president {muUiya), wbo is appointed 

from time to time on the ground of fitness 
for the post. They have some connection with eunuchs. One of 
their women, they say, was once saved by an eunuch, aud to tins 
day eunuchs call Khangirs Ihdnja or sister^s eon. The higher class' 
.Khang&rs will eat only the food which is permitted to Rijputs ; 
those of the lower sort no doubt eat jungle animals, and, it is said, 
various kinds of vermin ; but if they do so, they do not care to 
admit the fact. Their rules of eating are uncertain. According to 
one account they will eat pitkH aud /'ireAcAi with Kurmls j according 
to another they will eat kaehchi cooked by any Brahman, RSjput, 
or Banya, and palki from the band of any one but a Chom&r, 
Dbobi, Mebtar, Kori, or Basor. Th^ will not smoke with any 
caste but their own. The Nai is s«d to be the highest caste which 
will eat pakki with them. The Kori will cat kachehi and BrSh- 
mans will drink water drawn by them ; bnt it is not quite certain 
bow far these rules apply to tbo whole caste, or only to the more 
respectable branch. The Khangars are landless labonrers, except 
in very few instances. They serve the Bundelas as servants, and 
as they have a very indifferent reputation, they are very often 
appointed village watchmen on tbo same principle that Bdsis very 
often bold the same position in Ondh and the Eastern Districts of 
the Province, Though not exactly a criminal tribe, they are prone 
to commit thefts and burglaries. 
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IjittrilulioH of Khangin aeeording to He Cftitat of ISOt. 
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Khauzada.*— (Descendants of the Kb^n; anotber and prob* 
ably less comet explanation wonld make lUem out to be Kb§naz&d> 
or “ descendants of a slavo/^)— A tribe wbo do not appear in the 
rctums of the last Census, hut who deserve mention. There appear 
to be tuo classes of people known in these Frorinces by this name— 
those of the lYestem Districts and those of Ondh. 

2.' Of tlus tribe in Gurgdon Mr. Channing writes* The 
TheTVeBtern Ebia- Khanzadas were a race who were formerly 
of much moiQ importance than they are at 
present. They claim to hare been formerly JIdon Il3jputs, and 
that their ancestors, Ijakhana Fila and Sxunitra Fala, who dwelt 
at Tahangarh in Bhartpur, were converted to Islam in the reign 
of Ttroz Sli^ (A. D, 1351 to 13SS), who gave Dnhhana Fala tho 
name of NShar Khin, and Snmiira P31a that of BahJdur Kh3n, 
and, in recognition of their high descent^ called them KhanzJda, and 

I p»rtly bssed on a note by >1. Sayyid ‘All BaLldor, Deputy Collector, PaitSb- 
pTlu 

* Onrfion SetUevsent Bepotl, SC. 
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mwlc them l)car rule in Jlcwat. There is no doubt that they nrcro 
the ruling race in ilcw.U down to the time of Biibar; since then 
they have gradually declined in imiKirtancc, and now omi only a 
few villages in this District. In Alwnr, also, the KhanzAilas have 
fallen from their ancient rank, and now |»06sess but few settlements. 
I liavc n suspicion that they arc more intimately connected than they 
acknowlcdgo with the Meos ; but the JIco inhabitants of various 
villages profess to have been formerly Kbiinzadas and to liave 
become Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions, also, which point 
to Sarahta aa their ancient home, agree, I think it will be found, 
with those of more than one class of Moos. If my supposition, that 
the ^Icoa ore converted Minas, is correct, I am inclined to suspect 
that the KhdnzSdas are the representatives of the noble class among 
Iho aboriginal population.” General Conningliam writes Die 
KhJnzIdas, who, for several cenlnrice, wore the nilcrs of Mewdt, 
claim descent from the Jddon Kaja Tahan Pila, When JIuIiam* 
mad Ghori captured Talungarh, many of the Jddon families dis- 
persed and settled wherever they could find a home. One Cluof, 
Toj P^la, founded Tej^ra, and LalcIianaPila, one of his descendants, 
^vas the founder of the great family of the Khilnzddns. During tlie 
last two centuries, since the tcrritoiy of JlewSt has fallen into the 
liands of the Hindus of Alwar and Bhaitpur, it has become the 
fashion to doubt the Jadon descent of the KhanzSdas, and to suggest 
that the title is derived from Khanarfda, 'a slave.' ilut the 
term is KhSnzada, ‘ the offspring of a Khan/ and not Khanazida, 
*the offspring of a house, a slave.' But their claim to royal 
descent from the Hindii Bajas of the country is too well attested 
to be shaken by the mere guesses of their enemies.'” * 

3 . Of the clan in Sultanpur the followingaccount is given in the 
Settlement Ceport*r—"Jaychand Sinh ivas 
Tie son of Jnra Sinh, of the line of Eaj S^, son 

ofBaryarS^h (seo £ac/i/fcili), Hisson.Tilok 
Chand, was a contemporaiy of Bahar, during one of whose Eastern 
expeditions he laid the foundation of the future greatness of his 
house. Either taken prisoner in battle or arrested as a refractoiy 
landholder, Tilok Chand fell a prisoner into Bihar's hands. Ue 
was allowed to choose between the adoption of the faith of Isidm 


> Archttoloyxai JUpoH*, XX., 10, t'ij. 
* Page 112, ajq. 
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with immetiiato liberty, or ailhcrcncc lo liis orni religion wth 
incarceration for an indcGiulc period. With many respectable 
precedents to gnide him, he selected the former altemativo, was 
received into Imperial favour, and ctdled Titar Kliiin. Ifis eons, 
Barid Klun and JaUl Kh.^n, adopted the title of Klunzlda from 
their father. This is the local tradition, and dilTers somcwliat from 
the acconnt given by Sir IT. M. lilliot (b. y, Buehijott), who says 
that the Khinzadas most have been convertcil before the Sfughal 
dynasty commenced, as we read of Bachgotis Indth Jlusalman 
names before tliat. Pcrliaps their conversion was indirectly connected 
with the turbulence in iherrign of Silcandar Tx)di. Hasan KliSn, 
son of Baztd Khan, gave his name to Ilasanpur, now their head* 
qjurters.*' The same writer goes on to give a full account of the 
family, which can be consulted by the curious. 

4. The KhJnzaJas of Partahgarh include representatives of 
several RJjput septs— 'the Bisen, Rajkumar, 
Bachgoti, BM15 Sultiln, Sombansi, Bais, 
Kfinbpuriya, Chaohan, BilJJiariya, Bliarsj'fin ; 
and there are others known as Itfadarakiya, Shaikh, and Kli^nzSda. 
SitaiUis and Khiozldas arc ench as have ocqmred most of the 
jMusalm&n nsages. The Bilkliariyas and BhalS SultSn Klifinzadas 
ate endogamous 5 the other gronpa arc exogamous, Daugliters, by 
the rule of hypergamy, arc married into Iiiglior groups than their 
own, and boys into those that arc equal and inferior. Most of them 
have now taken to call themselves Shaikhs. TJiey belong to the Suniu 
sect, bat it is reported that some of their women worsliip Devi. 

Kharadi . — {Kharrddi Kharr&l, “a lathe The caste of 
turners. They arc probably closely allied to Barhai. TJio Kimera 
(^. t).) IS another artificer of the same class, and ULc him is the 
Gargarasaz, who makes the stems of pipes [huqia). The Kliar^i 
makes in his lathe the legs of beds (ekarpSi), and in Benares and 
Ahranra, in the Jlirzapur District, be makes the wooden toys 
which are so popular under the name of "Benares toys." 

2. These arc turned on the lathe and then laqncrcd. A good 
account of tho process will be found in the monograph on the wood 
manufactuiers of the Panjab Mr. SI. F. O. Dwj'er, C. S. The 
Kharidis are a very respectable class, and one of them is said never 
to be seen in jail. Those recorded at the last Ceasue inclitda the 
Hindu and Mnhammadan branch. Pmbably many of tho turners 
have been enteral under some of the sub-castes of Barhai, 
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3. Of the seventeen secUona of the Hindu and three of llie 
Mnhammailan branch, some, such as Bais, Kanha Tliftkur, Kath 
Baie, illuetrato the pretensions of the caste to Bfijput origin : others, 
as Dhundiya Khcra, Jaiswir, JamnapAri, and Jlainpuii, are of loeal 
origin. 


Dislribiidon of (he KharSdii according to the Census of 1S91. 
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Kharot.—A caste shown in the returns of the last Census 
as containing 5,611 persons in the Bosti District only. hfr. 
Bullie would class them with the Eewat suh'Caste of the same 
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name. Bnt they arc more probably identical with the eubnaste of Be). 
dSr, under which article some reference lias been made to them. The 
detailed Census returns give three seettons— Dahkhinfilu, or “ South- 
ern,” Jaraut, and Mahufir or •' collectors of Slahoa” [batiia latifolia), 
Kharwarr— A Dravndian landholding and cultivating tribo 
found in South Jliraapur. The differences in social position 
between various branches of the tribe render an analysis of it 
difficult. Some have attained agood position aslandholJers and claim 
a high social rant, while others are menials, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the superior tribes. That they are of Dravid-' 
ian origin is clearly proved by their lotemistic sept system. One 
acconnt connects them closely with the Cheros.* Tlio Santailefren,] 
again, runs " A wild goose coming from the great ocean lightedat 
Ahiri Pipri, and there laid two eggs. From theso two eggs a malo 
and female were prodneed, who were the parents of the Santiil race. 
From Ahiri Pipri * our progenitors migrated to Ilara Dutti, and 
then they greatly increased and multiplied, and were called Khar- 
war8/’» Again, wc arc told that the triho now calling them- 
selves Santai were formerly called Khamir.* What the real 
origin of the name Khan\-5r may be is not easily determined. The 
Kharwirs in Sonth Lohardaga, according to Mr. Bisley, regard 
tbe Khar grass as their totem, and will not ent or injuro’it wldle 
it is growing.* Ileremarl-s: “Thoadoptionof the JT-iar asatotem 

may, of course, be due merely to the consonance of names— a factor 
which plays an important part in the speculation of savages regard- 
ing their own descent. If, on the other Land, the case is ono of 
genmne survival, it goes far to suggest the inference that the 
Kharwar tribe of the present day may bo merely an enlarged totem 
Ecpt, which broke off from some larger group, and, in course of time 
developed a separate constitution.” On the other hand, the people 
themselves in Mirraput seem to have no tradition of this Khar 
totem, and derive their name either from their occupation as maters of 
catcebu {Khair) from the tree acacia catechu or to their emigra- 
tion fiom some place called Kharagarh, regarding which there is 


1 BaSton, De$eriptive Ethntlojp, 127. 

3 This Pipri ia identiSod b; Kesfield (Calf«i</A Rriisin, T.TVy yT m -i.v 
old Chord stronghold in the MlUcloso to Clwjite in the Mirraour DistH..'/ *“ 

s Dalton. Dficnphvt ElhnoUisy, 2W. ^ 

4 Dalton, Deicriphve EtKnolcgy, 210. 

* Triitt nnd Cottet, I-, 471. 
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n grcai difference of opimon. If iho Santill tradition j’b to be 
accepted, Kliauagarh is llio place o£ tliat name * in the Ilazuri' 
b3gh District ; bnt the JUrzapur tradition seems to jwiut to eoroe 
place of the name either to the South or West, in which ease Khaira- 
garh maj be identified ivitli the most imi^ortant of the ChhaitiBgarb 
feudatorj' states,* or with the Pargana of that name in the 
Allahabild District. The tradition o^ a connection with the fort of 
ItohtSsgnrh * appears to be nnl-noTrn to the Jlirzapur tribe, who 
represent thcmgelves to bo emigrants from Ptwa and Singrauli. 
Their tribal shrine is at a place called Kota in the Singnmli Pargana 
of Mirzapur, rylicre there is a shrine of Ja3lamnkhi Deri, whore 
most of them assemble for worship at the Pamnatimi festiTOl in 
the month of Chait. They bring their Brahmans from Singrauli 
and Palamau. 

2. The internal organization of the tribe raries in different parts 
of Mirzapur. Thronghout th^ seem to have 

ftterna orgaa *a «n. ebborato organlaition of totem 

septs which prevails in Bengal.* North of the river Son there 
are four oxogamous and one endogamous 6nb>dirision. The four 
oxogamons sub-divisions are— • 

(1) Sdrajbansl, who claim descent from the sun, like ihe’eorres- 
ponding RSjput tribe. It may be noted that the Bengal Birhors 
affirm that they and the Klianvars are of the same race, descended 
from the Sun.* This sub-dirision is now in process of elevation to 
Pajput rank. This process is also going on in Bengal, where the 
BRjas of B&mgarh and Jashpur have ncai-ly succeeded in obli- 
terating their Turaidan traits by enccessivo intermaiTiages with 
Aryan families.® 

(2) Dudlbandhi, these are the Duslbandh of the Bengal Usts.^ 

They say that their name is derived from dudl, '' ajleather bell,'* 
because they were once soldi^^. 

3. Pjltbandhi, the Pdtbandh of the Bengal lists. They say 
they are so called because they were once very rich and wore 
silk 

> Dalton, lo<. HI., 211. 

3 Central Provinces Qaiellier, 242. 

0 ItuloT, toe. tit,, I., 472 ; Dalton, toe , »{(., 127. 

* Eislefi IVilxs and Castes, U., «37. 

» Dalton, DesertpUve Btlinolo^, 219. 

• Foreramplo* oftiesarooproossaat warkia otbor DwTidiaa Wb®** 

ECO Dali, JiinjU Li/t, H7 ; FotBjtb, HkgMands Central /ndio, 8. 

1 Bi«la7, loe. fit. 
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(•1) Bcnbansi j of the origin of the name there ore two oocountB : 
one is tiiat len means a hamhoo, from •wliich this BoWivision is 
(leECCTuletl, and which eomo of them will not cut. Others derive 
it from Baja Ben or ‘Vena, the early tj'pc of the insolent opponent 
of the religion cstahlishcd hy the Rishis. Ibis snlMlirhion has 
made rapid strides to acqnirc the rank of Rajputs. The head of 
them is the Rdja of Singrauli in Mirzapnr, who calls himself a 
IJenbansi Ra^jpnt. Up to a generation or two ago his family 
used, it is said, to shave their heads when deaths occurred among 
the Undid KlianvSrs. Now ho keeps Ilindn priests, nTars 
the Brihmamcal cord, and has Bncccedcd in intertnanying wtli 
such a well-known Rajput tribe as the Chandels. These four 
EQh-dmsions arc exogamons, and intermarry on terms of equality, 
though, as might bo expected among the sub-divisions on their 
promotion to Rajput rank, the rule of bypergamy is advancing in 
favour. 

(5) Khairalia, who arc said to derive tbeir name from the 
extraction of catechu [lotlha) from the Khair tree (aearia eaieehii). 
Tills occupation is considered dlsrcpatahlc, and tho ncmlers of 
this snlHlIvision do not intermarry with the other four higher 
sub^visions. In Dodlii, again, tbcrc are apparently only two 
sub^irisions— tho Dudlbandhi and tho Pdthauilhi-^which are 
exogamons and intermarry on equal terms. In Singrauli they 
name seven exogamous eub-divbions— Fatbandhi, Pu&lbandld, 
and Sdrajbansi, -which have been already described. Besides 
these there are the Bhogta or Bfaugta, -which is ono of the 
suli-dirisious recognized in Bengal • ; the Kharchurwa, who are 
makers of catechu and apparently identical with tho Khairalia 
noted above ; the Chikchikwa j and the PradhSn or “ leader.^' This 
Eub-division, like the S&rajbausi, who now claim to be RHjputs, 
fay that they originally belonged to that tribe, but sulTerod a 
temporary loss of respectability when they began to eat fowls and 
drink llqnor. These abominations they have now discarded, and 
have been restored to their proper rank. 

8. In appearance the more advanced members of the tribe are 

in strong contrast to the more primitive 
rbjticslappcaraiico. .. ... » . .t i. . 

families. Some of the former have received 

fomc admixture of HinduWood. Tbercal Kharwars Colonel Dalton 
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compares -mth the SantSls : "They are very dark, ^tb pyfamidal- 
shaped low noses, thick protuberant Jips and cheek hones or 
zygomata, -which projwt so as to make the temple hollow/^ A 
writer in the Calcutta Jletitv) * Bays of the tribe in Shdhabdd 
"The hair of the Kharwar is black and straight. The form of 
the fece is tnoie oval, and the nose and lips are thinner than is the 
case with the other hillmen, the Chero, who has more regular 
features, alone excepted. There is nothing peculiar in the skull, hut 
a slight depression from the extremities to the lyes and downwards 
gives a height to the cheeks and a protrusion but closeness to the 
lips, imparting an expression of shyness, for which the KhanvAr is 
too well noted. The chest ia lather narrow, the abdomen laigo, the 
limbs lotjg and flat, the gait erect, but both fingers and toes dispro* 
portionally hcavy.'^ At the same time, in South hlirzapur, even 
people -who have lived all their lives among these Draridian races 
fail to identify them easily. All they can say with certainty is that 
the hlajhwars and Kharw&rs are known by the breadth and 
coarseness of their noses, wlulc the Shuijars are known because 
they speak through their noses in a very marked way. 

4. In Pargana Dudhi there are three tribal councils, with their 
hcad'^uarters at Gonda, Bajiya, ond Bamhni, 
Tribii eanneil. respectively. They sometimes take the title 
of SUnjhi (with the tribe of which namo they have no connection) or 
Mahto. The president first makes pr'mito enquiries into cases 
brought to hie notice, and, if he thinks it advisable, convokes a meet- 
ing of the general council. Every householder has a right to a scat 
on the council. No oath is odministercd,tho witnesses being simply 
admonished to tell the truth- Ifthccouncil disagree, a Eub*comniitteo 
or cabinet of five leading members, known ns the Pachkdti, or " five 
families," is appointed to invcsltgale, and whatever decision they 
arrivo at, it is accepted by the general council. In Shigranli who- 
ever pleases can call a meeting of the council, for whom ho must pro- 
vide sulEcient food and liquor. The meeting is presided over by the 
licadraan (ffattiejia) o! tlic vilb^ in which the meeting takes place. 

If the village headman does not happen to I* a KhanvAr, anoUier 
ffjnteila of (lie tribe is summoned from elsewhere. If the offtnJrr 
docs not accept the order of the coaDctl, ho is cicommunicaU-d (/e/J 
Crf; inr dsne) until ho submits, and ho is then obliged to feed the 
brethren. 


' LXIX . K9. 
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5. As already statcil, the tulnlmsions, except the Kloiraha, ore 

csosamous ; Imt in order to tar close intcr- 
. ... . 
tnarnages, irhicn are possible even with thia 

proh'ihition, itiartiagcs within Iho family of llie mother’s brother 
(atdeiu), father’s sister’s husband (p^^pAa)^ arc prolubitcd for two 
or three generations, and the same rule applies to families into 
which a sister has been married. Differences in geographical 
j> 06 iticni, wealth, or social position are not n bar to intermarriage j 
but marriages with families who carrj* on degrading occupation arc 
prohibited. A man may many' as many wires as ho can afford 
to purchase and maintain- Th(^ Hre in separate rooms in the 
came house. Tlic senior irifeis head of the household, and istrcatctl 
with respect at social meetings. Concuhinage is not allowed, and 
there is no trace of polyandry. TVomcn enjoy considerable freedom 
both before and after marriage. Inter-tribal incontinence is lightly 
Tcgardevl, and an unmatTied girl detected in an blriguo with a man 
of her tribe is restore! to caste rights on her father giving a tribal 
feast. If her lover is of another caste, the cxpnlsion is permanent. 
As in Bengal,’ infant marriage prevails. The marriage age is from 
five to ten. Adult marriage is considered disgraceful. After tho 
girl has been inspected by the boy’s father, nil subsequent arrange* 
menls are"mada by the brother of the boy’s mother (md/nu). TJiero 
are no professional match-makers, and the parties have no right of 
choice. The bride price is five rupees in cash, two to four sers of 
sweetmeats, and five maunds of rice aud pulse. Tliis is not a fixed 
amount, but is increased or decreased according to tho circumstances 
of tbc patties. The bridel price is understood to be spent by her 
father on the marriage feast. 

G, A woman can bo divorced for habitual infidelity, and a woman 
can leave her husband for tho same reason, 
which most in both casco be proved to tho 
satisfaction of tho council. If a man ill-treats his wife, she runs 
away to her father’s house, and tlie counal then warn the husband 
to tr»t bis wife better j in bad cases they fine him, and recognise 
the wife’s right to refuse cohabitation. A divorced wife may many 
again in tbc sayui form. 1£ tho husband is impotent, and ^t is as- 
sumed that the marriage has not been consummated, tlie council 
divorce them, and give the brido leave to marry agsun in the regular 

^ (m. (it., Xu 475 
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form ; in this case the new Iraslaml has to tctam tho orii'inal hn'cJc 
price tiirouph her fatiwr.* ConcaWnage, as already stated, is prolii* 
hiled, bat illegitimate cliildrcn, thoagh'assumod to belong to the 
father’s tribe, are not admitted to caste privileges. 

7. Tlic tril^o is at present ioastatoof transitionas regards widovr 
Widow narriftcoftaJ lie marriage and the lerirate. TJie more Hind a- 

jggj Khanv5rs, particnlarly those trhoaspirB 
to Kajput rank, proliibit both.* But those of the more primitive 
typo permit these arrangements. A noted ascetic, the Dflbiya 
Baba, lias recently led a cnisado against both customs among the 
Mirzapur Kliarvvars. Wlieto widow marriage prevails, a man, whe- 
ther already married or a bachelor, can take a widow into cohabit- 
ation, and when ho announces tlve fact to the council, he has to give a 
feast. Children by such cohabitation aro considered to rank lower 
than those born of n regular marriage, and in some families they 
receive only one-fourth share an compared with that of legitimate 
cldldren. 

8. Hie more Ilinduiscd branches of tJie tribe are beginning to 

recognise the ordinary roles of Iliado odep- 
Ad option. Among tlioso of a more primitive type, 

adoption does not depend on any religions tlieory, and it seems to 
be recognised that a eonloes man can select one of his brother's eons 
as his heir, and the arrangement will bo valid if it is sanctioned by 


the council. 

9. The custom of becna’ marriage (ffharjaiySn) prevails. The 

Bon-in-Iaw, while on probation, does field 
Bacn» marrUg?' vrork, and receives maiotenance, hut has no 
claim to succeed to the property of his father-in-law. 

10. As regards succesaoo, there is the same divergence between 
the more Hinduised members, who abide by 
the regular Hindu law, and the less advanced, 

who adhere to a vague tribal custom. Among them primogeniture 
is 60 far admitted that the eldest eon receives, in excess of his 
younger brothers, one-twentieth of the cattle and one-tenth of the 
vessels •and other household goods. TFith the exception of this, all 
joint property, whether ancestral or acquired, is divided equally 


^ Oa thla seo WeBt€tinarcV, Bislcrjf ^ flttman S2S, S 3 V. 

*Iii Bengal, too, the lama Tarutaco of coetom preT&lla. Jtialey, Tnitt on<{ 
Cai 2 <<, II., 47 S. 

^ ‘ X-ubliook, Or>9(» 0/ OtotlUallan, 18. 
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among tbe sons. I£ tbe iriiow lemiutis at borne, does not re- 
marry, and looks after her children, she has a life interest, which 
may cease on her oipnlsion for nnchastity. Girls have no rights, 
except that of snpport out of low and affection, if they cannot get 
on with tbdr buslsrad, and have to return to Uie family home. 
If a widow, while pregnant, marries again, her child is attributed 
to tbe step-Iatber. Only duldrcn at the breast accompany tbe 
widow on rc-marriage, and tbe step-father is bound to snpport and 
get them married. If a ttuvt i becomes an ascetic, be is regarded 
os civilly dead, and all his goods pass to his sons. Tho oSice of 
headman {j4nv>ka) is hereditary, and if the eldest son of the deceased 
turn out incompetent, tho council will appoint his younger brother 
in his stead. 

H . The birth pollution lasts for six days. The Hmdoised Khar- 
wars name the child when it is first fed on 

B;rth ceMmottiei. . , , i 

gnun (jnna pritana) m tbe sutbmontfa^and 
the name is fixed hy the family priest according to the 

osterism {nahhatra) ofhirth. Tbe child’s bead is ceremonially shaved 
in the third, fifth, or seventh year at the temples of KuSri Sohnfith 
on the Son, Jflilamukhi Devi, and Kota In Singranli, or at the shrine 
of VindbyabSriai Devi at fiindhilcha). At the same time the 
child's nails are cut : until this time the mother may bite off tbe child’s 
luuls, but not touch them with iron. Among tbe ruder KharwurB, in 
cases o£ diSleult parturitioo, the mother is given two-and-a-balf leaves 
of tbe rtahua {bauia laU/oha) crushed in water. She is delivered on 
the ground faring tbe north, and if a son is bom, while the Ghamiiin 
midwife is cutting the cord, the women of the family sing the song 
of rejoicing {tohar]. On the sixth day the mother is bathed by 
her brother’s wife f^havjdt) or husband's sister [nanad), the latter of 
whom cleans and re-plasters tbe deliveiy room (rsttr), for which she 
receives a trifling pr^ent. Some himihes have a similar custom on 
the tvrelfth day [iaraii). There is the usual survival of the couvade 
in the husband doing no work on the day bis child is bom and taking 
a mouthful of the cleansing draught which is given to the mother. 

11. The llirzapnr Kharwara have retruned some of the primitive 
or non-Axyan customs which those in Ben- 

llMTiigseersmonies. , , . -i - 

gal nave abandoned as tar as marriage is 

concerned.* They, however, get the village Pandit to fix a lucky 

* Daltoa,.PMmf (>v« £t&naIo;jr, 130, 
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day for tho betrotlial (wan^aw*, harnkhi), when the hoy's fother 
brings io the girl's house three or four jars filled with flour 
cakes [pda) cooked in butter and fire nipoes in cash. ' It is the 
. etiquette on this occasion that he should be accompanied by five of 
his clansmen, among whom the mSm», or brother of his wife, 
who has arranged the marriage, takes a leading place.* Tlie two 
fathers-in-law infuluro sit oppositceach other, the boy's father puts 
tlie bride price into his platter and exchanges it for that of the 
bride's father. The platters are then filled with liquor and exchanged 
four times moi'e. This constitutes the betrothal, and the boy’s 
father and his friends sit down outside. One or two of the girl's 
friends bring them a goat, and it is the etiquette to say— “ Although 
the gill’s father cannot entertain you, he sends you this vegetable * 
[ehaurdi idg), which, we hope, you will honour us by accept- 
ing " To tins tho reply is— “ My connection by marriage [tamdht) 
is good in every way.” They then bring the goat back to the 
^I's father, who kills and cooks it with other food, and then 
invites them to the betrothal dmuer saying— “I have provided tho 
best in my power. Be pleased to accept it ns an offering'' (pratdd 
kariyf). After this, when the wedding day is fixed by 'the Pan- 
dit, the earth ceremony {mahnan^ar) is done in both houses, the earth 
being dug by the Baiga, who is blindfolded while doing so. Ho 
takes up fire handfuls of the earth and passes them over to five 
uumarried gli-ls of the tribe, who carry it off in tho folds of their 
shoots, and then bring it in five baskets to tbo marriago shed 
{ndnro), Avhich has five bamboos fixed in tho centre. Tho girls 
make tho earth into a stand for tho sacicd ^vatc^ jar [talta), over 
which is a saucer of bailey with a lighted lamp. Tho Pandit next 
sprinkles some oil with a bunch of rf«6 grass over the bride or 
bridegroom, as tlie case may be, and then tho women rub him 
or her all over with oil and turmeric. "With this mixturo on the 
boj’ and girf sfeep for the night, and next day tho bridegroom is 
bathed by tho harbor and tho bride by tho harber’s ^vife, who cuts 
tho nails and colours thdr feet with lac dye (naXdKrar). The 
mother of the boy or girl and four other women relatives have 
their noil* cut and their feet coloured at tho same time. Hcloto Iho 
procession starts, the hoy’s brother-in-law [iainot) brings him 


' On tltli M* Vii/hwir, {«n. 11. 

* Tl)* cr {« a«omo<mpoUi*rb anarJanaJ— W»it» 

t.(ti{«nary ^ SIO. 
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five times lackwanls and fonvards to his mother, who sits on a 
rice mortar (oHa/J, and ehe retzos him hy Jus loin-cloth and will 
not let him start until ehe gets a present. The bridegroom is car- 
ried in the procession in ala^cot known as the ship [jahdt)} 
■When they arrive at the bride’s honsc the “door worship” (du4r 
pvjd) is petfonacd. The bridegroom sits in a square (e^aKl) 
made oE Hour, and the girl’s father puts a mark on her fore- 
head with rice and cords, after which the Pandit says— “If yon 
intend to give anything to year son-in-law, do so now,” and ho 
presents him with a calf, a loin-eloth, and two brass vessels (foW, 
Ihdli). Then the bridegroom with his friends retires to tlie reception 
place {jantrdntd)^ where some friends of the bride wash Ins feet 
(p<in» poi^firao) * with those of hia party. When the bridegroom 
comes to be married, there is a survival of marriage by captnro 
in five boys blocking the way and preventing him from going in 
until they are paid fire annas each. Here, again, be receives pre- 
sents from tbe bride’s father, and after this the clothes of the pair 
are knotted together, and they walk five times round the five bam- 
boos fixed in tbe centre of the shed, one of which he marks with red- 
lead each time as he goes round. After which he marks the bride’s 
head with red-lead in the usual way. Tbe bride and hridegroozn 
are then taken into tho retiring room (^o^afar), the avails of 
which ate decorated with various figures by tbe yoxmger sister of 
the bride. The most common mark is three converging iines like 
tbe top of Siva’s trident. Then the bridegroom refuses to sit beside 
tbe bride antilhe gets a present, when the barber unknots theclothea 
of the married pair. In the centre of the marriage shed is placed 
a sort of totem consisting of images of parrots (iu;a), represented 
sitting on a tree made of the wood of the cotton tree 
After the marriage this is scrambled for, and the pieces are carried 
off as trophies hy the unmarried boys of tbe tribe, while, in the retir- 
ing room, it is the rule for the bridegroom to mark the wall decora- 
tions with a splash of red-lead, and then five unmarried girls wash the 
feet of the bride and bridegroom, and will not let them go until they 
get a small present. Next morning is the eonfarreatio, when the 
bridegroom eats rice and pulse with tbe bride, and refuses to do so 
until be getsa tray asbis fee (WiVAari hhildl). Afterthis 


> Sea JlTaj^iodr, pAra. IS. Tba aama custom preTsUs anong: the Eormis of 
Bengal. See Delten, BescnpCivs BAaelarv, 319. 

s On the foot'weshlsK eeremoiw eee ^mphell, Kots,. 29. 
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a traj is passed 'round and every gacst is expected to make a email 
contribution to cover the marriage expenses. The bride and bride- 
groom aie then sent off together in the "ship litter" {jahdi). When 
'she arrives at her husband’s house, the bride holds on to the poles 
o£ tho litter and refuses to dismonnt until her mother-in-law gives 
her a rupee. Then they go into the retiring room {hiahar), wheie 
the bride splashes red-lead on the wall decorations, and their clothes 
are again knotted and nntied by five g^ls, who wash the feet of tho 
pair. Next morning the bride comes into the marriage shed 
{mdnro) with a tray, and all the friends present give a contribution 
in £ud of expenses The same day the bride and bridegroom take 
the two sacred jars and throw them into a neighbouring stream, 
bring them home filled with water, and worship the village shrine 
on the way. The binding part of the cei emonyis the marking of 
the bride’s hair with red-lead, but the Mirzapur tribe have discarded 
the Bengal custom of mixiog it with biood,^ while they retain the 
practice of emblematical tree marriage. 

18. The dying person is taken into the open air to die, and on 
the day of death the honse contt-yard is not 

Ssseh This is like the practice of the Congo 

negroes, who abstain for a whole year from sweeping the house, lest 
the dust should injure the delicate substance of the ghost.’ Among 
the more Hinduised Kharwlrsthedying man is made to touch sfe- 
male calf, which is then girentoa BrShman, and some Ganges water 
and a leaf of the sacred tulasi {ocjftnnm sancivm) are placed in his 
mouth. The corpse is cremated in the usual -way. No implements aro 
placed with the corpse. The chief mourner after cremation sweeps the 
ashes and bones together, and pours overthem a libation of unboiled 
milk, barley, and sesamum, to support the soul in the'neit world.’ 
After a person dies it is always necessary to watch a corpse lest 
demons should possess it. Tb^ tell a story about this. Once an 
unmarried prl of tbe tribe died, and her relatives went to fetcli 
wood to cremate her. A demon got hold of tho girl, and she was 
rescued only with the greatest diflicnl^. Tho death imparity lasts 


> BtaUr, Tritft and Cottts, L, 475. 

* Tyler, rr(m{(ic( Culiur«, I., ♦!4. 

• *111 SbAliibid, ia BeBc*], the chief tsovniar hnriee p«rt of the bon** neer the 

pyre ea tbe day »fter cremtlion, uidiBibe foJlowioe ttiontb ef Kitttik t*ke» ibem 
tolhe»lTerO»nse«orDiirgiT*ti.wb«r»bediw«de«platothe water eod eommlU 
then to the itreem, Coirwita JUrUv, LXIX.jSSS. 
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ten anil ends with the shaving of the kinsmen and a feast given 
by the relatives of tho deceased, 

14. On the tenth day after death, a goat is sacrificed in the 

, , . name of the deceased, and dariiiff tho days 

Aneostor wcrthip. . . . , . n . • '' 

Of monming, food is regularly laid out- for 

him* along the road hy which the corpse was removed. Each houso 
has a mod platform (e^otiro), which is supposed to bo the abode of 
the family dead. They do the osnal irdildia ceremony through 
a Brahman. 

15. They call themselves Hindns, but they do not worship 

E«Up usual Hindu gods, except the Sun 

\»uTaf), to whom, as in Bengal, they appeal 
in times of trouble, and to whom the householder bows when he 
leaves his house in the poming. Their tribal deities are Ju4Ia- 
muthi Devi of Kota and Rfija Lakhan. This Jnalamukhi Devi must 
not be confounded with the more famous’ Ju5lami<khi Deri or 
Jullamii who has her shrine at Nagarkot in the K$ngra Valley, 
The two Judlamnkhi Deris were recorded at the last Censiu as 
possessing 116,769 votaries. All they know of Lakhan is that, 
as they believe from the similarity of name, he came from Luck- 
now. This deity has a curious history, for he is almost certainly 
identical with liakhana Deva, the sou of the famous Jaya Chandra 
of Kanauj, who apparently led the Hindus agtunst the advancing 
hluhammadans,* Ldkhaa is worshipped in the month of Sawan 
in the house, at the same platform where the dead are propitiated, . 
with the sacrifice of a goat and abumt offering (^ow). JnAlamuklii 
Devi is also worshipped in SSwan. Other local deities are Hlaha- 
deva,ll&j3 Chandol,* and Mother Earth, which is usually reverenced 
in association with the collective village gods {Dik, Dkarti) in 
the month of BalsSkb by the offering of a goat, which is 
eacrificed by the Baiga, In none of these offerings do the women 
share, except the senior wife, who takes part in the offerings 
to the sacred dead. The woislup to Mahjdcva is done by a low 
. class of TiwSri Brahmans, who also officiate at marriages. The 
south and west rooms of tho bouse are those in which the family 
godlmgs {deola) reside, and no one will touch the threshhold of 


< Foe othoe iaatancea lea CkOpboU, Voi<?, 3 

* Tbero * pUUr in hit honour at Boltchnn, in tba Minnpnr Bxtnet. So* Can* 
Bingbam, Arebaoloj**®* Repor</. SI.. 125 . 

» Porbii worthip lao 3 /a;’bw 4 r,P»»«** 9 . 
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tljoso rooms with hie foot. When the newly-married pair come 
home, Dulha Devn, the god of marriages, is worshipped near tlio 
family coolcing-placo. Tiicy feed a goat with rico and palso, cut 
oft its head with an ore, and say— “Take it, Dullia Deva, and bo 
merciful to us ! ** Then they cook and cat the victim. On the day 
this worship is done, they remove the ashes out of the fireplace very 
carefully, without using a broom, and throw it away some distance 
from the houEo. If the ashes oro droppcil on tlie ground while 
being removed in this u’ay, it is considered a very unlucky omen- 
No woman is allowed to be present nt tbc wor.ship of Dullia Deva. 

16. The worship of Muchak Pani seems hardly to reach Jlirza- 
pur, but the following account by Sfr. L. K. Forbes from his Paia- 
mau Settlement Report may bo quoted: — “The Kliarwars, like all 
the alnriginal tribes, arc very superbUtiou?, and people the jungles 
and hills with spirits and gnomes, to whom they offer eacrifico nt 
certain times of tbc year. One of the most remarkable of these 
is called tlio Durgagiya Deota. This spirit rejoices in the same of 
Muchak Rilm. She is Chatniia by castoond her home (natiar) ts 
on a hill called DQharaj ; her priests are Raigas. All the Kbarw^rs 
’regard her with great veneration, and otter up pigs and fowls to her 
several times during the year. Once a year, in tlio month of 
Aghan, wliat is called the KortfJ puja takes place in her honour. 
The ceremony is performed in tho village threshing-floor, when 
a kind of bi-ead {paiwdn) and kids are offered up. Once in thieo 
years the ceremony of marrying the Rani is performed with great 
pomp. Early in the morning of tbc bridal day, both men and 
women assemble, with drums and boms, form tbemselvOs into 
procession, and ascend tho hill, singing a wild song in honour of tho 
bride and bridegroom. One of the party is constituted the priest, who 
is to perform the wedding ceremony. This man ascends the hill in 
front of the procession, shouting and dancing till he works himself 
into a frenzy. The piocession baits at tho mouth of a cave, which 
does, or is supposed to, exist on the top of the hill. The priest 
then enters the cave and returns, bringing with him the Earn, who 
is represented as a small oblong-sfaaped and smooth stone, daubed 
Over with red-lead. After going through certain antics, a piece of 
^iiaar silk cloth is placed on the Rini's head, and a new sheet 
(do^ar) is placed below her, the four comers being tied cp in such 
a manner as to allow the Il4m, who is now supposed to be sCated 
n her bridal couch, to be slung on a bamboo, and carried like a 
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Aooly or palanquitu The procession then descends the lull nnd 
halts under a bar tree till noon, when themarriago procession starts 
lor the home of the bridegroom, who resides on the Kandi hill. 
On their arrival there, ofterings, consisting of sweetened milk, two 
-copper pice, and two bell-metal wristlets, are presented to the bride, 
who is taken out of her dooly and put into the cave in which the 
bridegroom— who, hy the way, is of the Agariya caste— resides. 
This cave is supposed to be of immense depth, for the stone good 
rolling down, striking the rocks as it falls, and all the people listen 
eagerly till the sound dies oat, which they say it does not do for 
nearly half an hour. When all is silent, the people return rejoicing 
down the hill, and finish off the evening with a dance. The strangest 
part of the story is that the people believe that the eaves on the 
two hills are connected, and that every third year the Eani returns 
to her fathcris house They implicitly believe that the 

stone yearly produced is the same. The village Baigas could pro- 
bably explain the mystery. In former times the marriage used to 
take place every year, hut, on one occasion, on tbe morning succeed- 
mg tbe marriage ceremony, the Itini made her appearance in the 
Dalga's house. The Baiga himself was not present, but his wife, 
who was at home, was very indignant at this fUghtness on the part 
of the Bdni, and the idea of her gallivanting about the country the 
morning after her marriage so shocked the Baigiin's sense of pro- 
priety, that she gave the Rani a good setting down, and called upon 
her to explun herself •, and as she could give no satisfactory account • 
of her conduct, she was punished by being married every three 
years, Instead of yearly as before/* * 

17. They havcj apparently abondoned^ithe custom of triennial 
DtoonologTSBaiTiper- festivals.* Thdr great festival is in the 
■titions. month of Sdwan, when they dance the Kar- 

ftma dance and indaJgs ia a gccH deal of m3& dehaaoiery. They 
will not name the^ipig, tree squirrel, biwe, jackal, monkey, or bear 
in the morning : if th^ have to mention the pig, they call it lamtot 
; tbe squirrel, cJiitJiuro/ the hare^ ehausora (“tho footed 
one*’) and paUhar ghttica (“he that hldes^in the rocks**) ; the 
jackal, iigo ; the red monkey, pul naAeri j tho \x^T,jagaTiya. They 

■ This U a very interestis^ aeccoat oi a eemnoiir, which is evideoUf snulni^iis 
to those descrihed hy^r, Frazer ia Ua OoUen JiovjA, where the con spirit is 
aonoallj tevired to secure a favounhlo harvest. 

* Bislej, Tni« anti C«fcs, I.47S; I>altaB,Z><rnpIite Bchnolojy, 129. 
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Imtc A prcat respect for.tlie tiger^And wlicti one ie killed, they retire 
out of view and will not look on its dead body, Tlicy believe that if 
they joiniu bunting tboanimal, it will never ebow itself. On the feast 
of the Nfippancbatni they do not worship the snake, but smear the 
horns of the cattle with oil and give them salt. At the last Census 
2&,S80 persons wcro recorded os Noga worslnppers, "When a man 
has been killed by n tiger, bis ghost is propitiated with an offering of 
a female goat or fowl, and a mud shrine {haghaui) is erected in his 
memory, and placed in charge of the Baiga. "When the SSmbhar 
stag eats the leaves of the k^kor and tndmar trees, it is a sign of 
abundance of rain. Other sigos of rain aro when the throat of the, 
chameleon (jfirgit) gets red, when the untlcr»bnirs of a buffaloes tail 
become scarlet, when the paddy-birds collect round the cattle as they 
graze, and when the peacocks cry. Witchcraft is firmly believed 
in. Witches often take the form of tigers. When the demons, who 
live in the lakera (ftmtinalia 6etUriea) and the cotton tree 
are on tbe^ move, a little bird, calleil the cries out and raises 

the alarm. They tell cf a KliarwAr who onco came on the snake 
goddess {tidffiH dtola) laying her epige. When she saw him she 
came and rolled herself at bis feet. The man asked what she wanted, 
She implored him to throw the eggs into a water hole. So he made 
a sort of litter of bamboos, and, putting all the eggs on it, went with 
the Nfigin to the water. The Nigin plunged in. He was afraid to 
follow, but the N5gin said — “ Come on 1 Don’t be afraid.*^ When he 
went in, the water dried up, and be took the eggs to the restiag- 
plaeeof the Nag. The man remained there eight days, and the N2g 
entertained him royally. Ilis relatives thought that a tiger bad 
carried liim off, and prepared to do the tenth-day ceiemony for 
him. When the N3g heard thU he said—" Your people think you are 
dead j now ask whatever you want.'* The man asked for a brass 
pot (6atua),a spoon {larcMul), and a pan (;5ar<fA»). These the 
Nig gave him and let him go. When he came home he fonnd 
his clansmen preparing to do his funeral ceiemony. They asked 
him wheie he had been, but he never told anyone till the day of 
his death.* They have a great respect for the sacred dmin 

* Tbeas atones of bow t. buman being makes friends with tbe deniiens of the 
'Water ejre coramon in folb-lore : for iostaiiea, Crofton Croker’s tale of tbe “Skxil 
W. B. Teats, Jbtrv and #WiJW«ro/fAe/r«*aiVa«ief<y. SI; and “JbI. 

Unar of the Sea, " Lane’s drabian Htg1d$, HI., sai. Nigfl. it may be noted, Is a 
general term among tbe Honda* of Beapl for the minor deities or spirits who 
baimt the swampy lower levele of tbe terraoed rioe-flelds. Dalton, Pucripttv* 
Ethnology, 183; Bialey, TntM and CatUi, H., lOS. 
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{mSniJat), which is used at the Karama festival. In somo places 
it is even worshipped in the form of Mdndar Devi, who has 
her shrine ander a tree {batsta Demons 

of all sorts are much dreaded, and they are supposed especially to 
haunt cremation grounds and old wells and tanks, particularly 
those in which any one has been drowned. The tree is 

believed to he spcrially infested in this way, and no one will walk 
under a tree of that species ; bnt to walk nnder a mango tree is very 
lucky. On the 11th of the light half of K^rttik, special propitia* 
tion is done to malignant ghosts, and people drive iron nails into 
the head legs of their beds to keep them off. On the llth Kfirttik 
and at the Diwali, a cock is offered in the cow'housc and a young 
pig in the buffalo enclosure. Gauratya Deota is the godiing of the 
cow-house, and to him are offered the earthen bowl (sauriJiya) of 
the tobacco pipe. Defore the HoH 6re is lit, a lire sacrifice (bom) 
is made under a cotton treo (tmol), and its trunk is smeared with 
red'lcad. The men are in the habit of using foul language to women 
not related to them from the Sasant-panebami to the Iloli. 
Fields arc constantly injured by the thievish sprites, the ebor and 
eborni, who are specially looked after by the Caiga. Dike the 
Parahiyas (para. 14), they have a great respect for the goat, wliich 
they worship before they sacrifice it. Trees and animals they eon* 
sider have souls like men. The only difference is that when the 
souls leave them, they do not go to Farameswar as those of men 
do. Deyond this they appear to have no tangiblo belief in a 
future world of rewards and punishments. 

1 8. The women are tattooed in the style common to the Drarid- 

ian tribes ; ’ there is no trace of a tribal 
SocUl cottomi. _ 

tattoo. If they are not tattooed, they think 
Farameswar will brand them in the next world. The women 
wear heavy pewter anklets (/>atrO, glass bangles (dvri), and 
head necklaces. Their special oaths are taking a piece of hot 
iron in the hand, by the Ganges, putting their hands on their sons' 
heads, or touching a cow. These oaths are usually sworn in boundary 
disputes and caste quarrels, and the violation of them is believed 
to lead to poverty and death. They believe in the demoniacal 
theory of disease, and whenever a person is sick, an Ojha is called in. 
He puts some rice before the patient, who Wows on it, gets into a 


> For datuls sea Agariyxk, psm. 22, 
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Blalo of ecplacy, nml names the jiarticular Biut which has <3one the 
mischief. T\’hen he nnJioimccs this, the patient also gets into a sort 
of fit ami asks the JJikt, who nnB\TCr* by the Ojha, wliat offering ho 
wants. They l>clicYO intlio treatment of hysteria in girls ly beating 
them with the sacred chain (tfurtU), whkh is in charge of the Baiga.’ 

19. They will not touch a woman during the pollution after 

Taboos I»artnril5on. A woman in her menses is 

kept in a sepamte room wtli another en- 
trance, so that the can go in and out irithont jiassing through the 
court-yard.* Tliey Avill not toticli n Chamir, Dharkilr, or Qliasiya, 
nor tho maternal aunt of the wife {mantra nor the wife of a 
younger brother. They will not mention by name their wives, 
falber-in-lnw, mother-in-law, or younger brother's wife.* 

20. Their great festival is in the middle of Bliddon, when a 

r ti al« leafy branch of tho laram tree is Cut, daubed 

mth rod-lead and butler, and llxcil up in the 
court-yard. This marks, os among tho Or.'ions, * the time for tho 
transplanting of the rice. The women and men, dressed in gala 
clothes, piece themselves into opposite rows. The national drum 
(mdiniar)* is beaten, when they odwincoand retreat, and finally 
dance round the branch in a circle. Sometimes, in the course of 
the performance, one of tho men is seized with the divine oillatus, 
and murmurs some broken words, which are taken as an omen of the 
prospects of the coming harvest.® The deity connected with agri- 
culture is Baghesar, the tiger lord, who is worshipped by tho 
Baiga with the sacrifico of a white cock; and at the same time a 
white hen is offered to Ad Ciiandi Deri, who appears to be a 
Hiudiuscd representative of Cbando Omal, tho moon dirinityof the 
Mundas in Bengal.^ At the last Census, 1,326 persons recorded 
themselves as worshippers of Cluindi Deri, but she has her scat at 
the Chandi hill overhanging Hardwir,. and is apparently different 
from the Dravidiau goddess of the some name. They surround the 


* On this see Uajhtoir, pira. 45. 

* On this see frazer, Oolden B^vgh, J., 239, 'eji* 

1 See luhhoct, Onjtn of CwHtfation, U , 125. 

< Dalton, Veienptive Ethnolo}]/, 259, 

> There are unmerons instances of the Teepect paid to the drum. In the 
Alharra Veda (llnir, Saiulrit Tests, V., 46C} ie a hymn io the sacred drtua, and 
Boe Tylor, Anlhropoloiy, 293} Cakutf* Xeeteie. LXXVII., 372, 

* See a ^ood account of the obserrancee in Calruffa Kivitis, LX1X>, 301, 

for Sh&h&h&d. . 

f See Dalton, loe. til., 1S5. 
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piled grain with axing o£ cow-dong or cliarcoal, and pot on the top 
o£ it a piece q £ cow-dung which is called harhivan or “ that which 
gives the increase.'* Until the gnun is mcasnrcdtbcy will not leave 
an open basket near the pile, lest Shuts should remove the grain. 
After it is measured they never touch it.* hen they are sowing 
they take five handsful o£ grain from the sowing basket and 
pray to Dharti JIata, the earth goddess, to be benignant. They 
keep this grain, grind it, and offer it to her at her regular festival 
in the month o£ Sawan (September). "When thgr eat they call on 
Taramefar, and throw a little o£ the food on the ground.* 

21. They will not eat the meat of the cow, buffalo, monkey, 

horse, elephant, camel, donkey, alligator, 

V \ J L J 

lizard, or rat. Men and women eat apart. 

The children eat first, and the head of the honsehold after them. 
They use liquor freely, and chew tobacco use of liquor 

they consider wards off disease, bat drunkenness is discreditable. 
They will eat food cooked in butter {paHa ^;idna) from the bands 
o£ Brdhmans, and will drink water from a Chero, but the better class 
are giving this ap. 

22. They ore very clannish and bavo a local organisation called 

Local tion including the people of two or three 

nllages, which meets to consider, public 
maiiets j but tins is becoming weakened, 

SS. Most of them are cnltivators; a few hold land. Their so- 
• OcenpoUon and social position varies : the more Hindnised 

itatos. clmm the rank of Rajputs, those of the 

more prinutive type are on the same level as Cheros and Majhwais. 

Khasiya. — A sub-division of hill Brahmans, who take their name 
from the ancient ffhasa race. Of these Mr. Atkinson writes — 
“ The lists give some two hundred and fifty septs of Khasiya 
Brahmans, of whom the majority are cidtivators and plough them- 
Eclvcs. They woislup sometimes Siva and Yisbnu, but cliiefly 
Bhairava, the more common forms of the Saktis and the village 
deities. It would be useless to give a list of their names, which 
are chiefly derived from the villages in which they live. Some 
claim common origin with the Brahmans of the plains ; thns the 
, Shiranis, Dohhfils, Gahtyaris, Kanyinis, and Garwils ^say that 


1 See M. Caatny, Dtmtnotojv, II., 117, 
S Tylor, Pnmitiv* Culiiiw. II., 270. 

* Himalayan QtxtfiUtr, 111., 423, 
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lliey wcro oripoally TiwiJris; the Mflnwaiw, that they wore 
Clmul)?«; the Pnpanoii, that they were Uprctis of Doti; the 
Clmiin^I», that they were Cbnotioe of Arnthum, who ECttle<l in 
Arinlli, in KAIi KuniHun, and took tho title Punrfl and their prcfeOnt 
name on cmigroUnj* to Chauni ; tho KuthAris call themfelvos Pants ; 
tho GhnshuTiB, Dnurhas, ShanwAls, and Dhunilfls call them§elrc3 
PAnr^a j the Laitndaris, Charatirfils, Plmloriyas, Oliyas, Naniydis, 
(llmndAsis, Dnlakotis, Burhnlakotis, DhuIAris, DhurAtis, Pancholis, 
Patjcriyas, Oarmnlafi, AValannij'ns, and Pirariyas allep^ tliafc they 
aro Jofthis; tho llinaris and NamwAls, that they wore PhnUri 
PrAhmana ; the Kaphulls, Dhankolas, and Bliaf»wAle, that they 
were Phatta of Poti ; the JAli^ XakljyAla, Thflpaliyas and Han* 
bols, that they ^Tsre UpAdhyas ; the PhanaiitiyoB, that they were 
Gnurs ; tho AlafhyAIs, that they were Kananji^'as ; the PAtosia, that 
they Avero PAthaka ; and tho Baraniyas, that they came from Benares 
and were astrologers to the PAja. Septs nameil after villages, and 
w}»o do not attempt to ^ivc any account of their origin, are the 
Khnliyos, KunwAlos, LwesbAIis, Kapliariyas, Paitlwriyaa, Alebal' 
khAnlyas, Nainoliya*, Afeltis, TatAriyas, IIAtwals, Pokhariyas, 
Chbatguliyas, besides some one hnsdred and iifty others. They 
donot know eitbei sfAAo or $>r4pafa,tiXtA often Lave little knowledge 
oven of tbeir foira. The Kanseris worship Siva as BibhAndcswnr, 
a name for wbicb there are few temples, Akariyas derive their 
name from the fact that they were free from taxation {a ” priyative ** 
andv&aro, “tax''). Lalariyas belong to Pumagiriin Kali Kumaun. 

I ObnghntyAIs are RAjputs of Ryfini, degraded from BrAhmans on 

I account of an offence committed by their ancestor. RasyAre say they 
were so called because they were PrAhman cooks (rafoiya) to 
RAjas. The Namgis supply Furobits to the Photiyas of JuhAr. 

Tho FhuIrAis supplied Hewers for worship at the Nanda Pevi 
temple. The Gbaibhanariyas perform funeral ceremonies for people 
who die without heirs. Fanenis arc suppliers of drinking-water 
{pdni). The DobhAls of Doha village are also called Jagariya 
or exorcists, and are authorities on the possession by devils, and are - ' 
called in on such occasions. The Oliyas, on the other hand, avert 
the evil effects of hail-storms {oia), and in KuSr wander about from 
village to village begging tbeir dues, a measure of rice. The Chila- . 
kutis act as priests of the village god Saltn, in Chaugarkha. Nearly 

i ninety per cent, of the BrAhmans in Kumaun belong to tba Ehasiya 
race, and aie so classed by the people themselves. A few of the 
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' tetter class -worship the ortlioilox fleWcs aione, bet the great mass 
' Mrro the Bliairavas, Bhiitf, Bhutiius, and ore, to oil intents and 
purposes, 03 mnch priests of non-Brohmanical deities, os their re- 
presentatives farther cast who tnow not the name of Braliman. 
Th^ ore o simple race, and not to be confonnded with the rfill 
PaJ^Lrior temple priest, or the N4th j lint in times of rejoidng assume 
the fnnetions of religions directors in the very simple ceremonies 
i deemed necesary. The Khasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the plains till late years, when they sec that such connections 
add to their personal dignity.” 

Khasiya*— A sept of hill Rajputs who represent the great j 
Khasa race. In the Vishnn Parana wc Hnd ICliasa as the danghtcr 1 
of Dahsha, wife of Kasyapa and mother of the Yakshas and 
Rlikeh&sas. In the same eompilatloa they appear nndcr the name 
of Yaksha. They are mentioned in the Kama Parvan of the 
hlahibh&rata as living in the Panjab between tbo Aratfas and 
Vas&tls. 2 q the Vayn Farina, the Khasas arc named os one of the 
tribes which Sigara wontd have destr^ed bad be not been restrained 
by Yaeishtha ; and in blann they are reckoned as degraded ) 
Ksbairiyos. They inhabited tbo part of Tibet immediately north of 
Garbwil, and we have here a hint as to the origin of the celebrated 
fable told by llerodotas about the ants wbo throw the gold out of 
their burrows. In the bfahabbarata the Khasas are specially 
mentioned among the Northern tribes who brought presents of 
potpttiia gold, 60 callerl because it was collected by ants {jtipUaka). 
This would indicate that tbe Khaeas were the carriers of 
Tibet gold dust. The same word occurs in varioas well-known 
geographical terms, such as Kashgar, Hindukush, Kashmir, and / 
many others.* Even Babar bad a very sbrewd idea of this. 
“About these hills,” he writes, “are other tribes of men. "With all 
the investigation and enquiry I conld make among the natives of 
Hindnstln, I could get no sort of description cr authentic information 
regarding them. All that I could learn was that the men of these 
hills were called Kas. It struck me that as the IlmdnstSnis fre- 
quently confound thin and tin, and as Kashmir is the chief, and 
indeed, as far as I have heard, the only city in these hills, it may 
have taken its name from that mrcomstanco.” * 


> AtkisRon, Himalayan OatcUetr, XL, 375, t<]^. 
* Lej<iea,Hl5ap,3l3. 
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2. " Tim rMvminl/' rrritMMr. AtVmvtn. “that llio Klia*IyM of 
Kumaun pvc ot tlmmfclrostalJiM in nil nTlJi tlicinJlcition 

j/fmm otlmr K'nrn'i. Thoj'alnrayji profru to llJjpiili, wlm Javo 
fmnj tlmlr otiw fimwwhV jKxjtton hy tho nocrN^ty of Hrin;? 
II in a couTitrj* an! in acliinatowherf the «tnrt ohvn-anco nf tlm cere- 
i' moniil of timir refijjion inumnilile ; nml undonliiedly tliii 

litaletncnt i« ioj|ij>ortcJ all tlm fact*, imfar &.< wc are ncqiiainlwl 
with tlmm, which liaro ntn* licaritipjon the qneittion. lilia«l)ecn 
1 ‘omelimM, Imt lia»UIr, a^MimcJ, apinfcntly from analogous circam- 
i>lanci-* in that Iho Ktimatm Klmiyw arc a people of mixed 

Titictnn and Indian race, *1110 Kha^^-aa of XcpM may have been 
Jc*4 cxpofOil to Arj-an inflnencoa Ihroujjhout their mcccfsive wan* 
lie rin^, or may Jwt? liccn mwlificd l>y aijmixiure with Tilwlan tribes. 
Tor, Mtre proeee«l ca^tTranl from the KAlf, ire /)nd conditions of 
efimate, which, however iinliha tho«o of Tibet, mast still ho le?B 
nntaf»oni<tie than th’M! of (ho Western IHmilayatothodiffosion 
of a MoQ{*o!ian race. Dat thin admisrion dww not affect tbo Kiiasi* 
)*aa of KumSno, win, in pUysiopioiny and form, aro aa purely an 
An*an race as any in tim ptaio* of Xorthern India. •The Ianf;^a;p} 
of the Khafiyas is a purely IfiiuU dialect loth in its Tocables and in 
its pnmmatical structure, and no signs of foreign O'lmixture have 
hitherto Itecn diseoverwl in it. Supi>otcd rescmllanees in feature 
twtwccn the Kluvriyas and the neighbouring Tibetan tribes have 
helpe»l to lead some to a conclusion different from that now given, 

Init this resemblance has no real foundation iu fact. The people 
of the plains, no douht, differ greatly in nppearanoe from those of 
the lulls, liut not more so than might he expected, when ivo consider 
the great diffcrenco in the physical conditions of the countries that 
they resj>cctivcly inliahit, nor more than the Aryan races ofjtho 
pl^s, owing to similar causes, differ amongst Uiemselves. The 
moist elinmto of Lower Bengal, tliC comparatively dry’ heat of the 
NortUAVestem rronnocs, and the still drier climate of the PanjSh, 
willi its great extremes of hcatand cold, cause those physical changes 
in the inhabitants that arc so rcmatlmhlc and clearly rccognisa- 
hle hy the most casnal ohserver. It, to the effects of climate, wo 
add the influence of the various races which have from time to timo 
invaded India, wo shall have reason to hclievo that much of tlio 
variationB observed in the plains is dno to circumstances which have 
\ been wanting in the hills. However tl^ may bo, tWs much is 
\ certain at least, that, at Ibo present rime, tbo Klia«iyas of Kumaon 
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and Garliwal are in all respect Ilindns. They flro so in langnage, rcli«- 
g^n7 and enstoms, and all tlidr feeUngs and xirejudicca are so 
strongly imtaed with the peculiar spirit of Ilinduism that, though 
j their social haVit and religious helicf are'fliten repngnant to the 
I orthodox of that faith, it is impossible for any one who knows thorn to 
‘ consider them other than IUndas. Year by J'car, with increasing 
commnnicatioa with the plains, the hill Hindu is more and more 
assimilating his practice with that of his co-rsligionisU in the plains, 
whilst to the North, the Tibetan Bhotiyos are. becoming more 
obsenrant of Hindu costome." 

8. “In GarhwSl there aro numerous sections of the Khasiyas 
' named after the parent rillago {IMC), and carrying its name wherever 
they go, such as Fatwal, which gives its name to PotwSIsyan; 
Kaphola, hence KaphoUyfia ; Bagarwftl j Amhana, who were Bhatts 
of Benares, but are here Jla|pat8 ; Bamola ; Hinas, or Hanavas, re* •• 
presontafives of the old tribe of that name ; the Kliandawaris, Dur* 
hyals, SanauIas,I)alani8, and BuHlas call themselves Rawots} Boras, 
‘ Kairas, and Choriyas come from Kumaun. AH of these are engaged 
in agricuUate and petty trade, and none of ihcm will call themselves 
jKhasiya, All style themselves lUjputsand many say that they were 
settled in their present village before Brlhmans and Rljaa came. 
Tliey worship principally the tillage gods, care Uitlefor BrShmanaid 
in their domestic cercinontes, unless he be a Kbasiya, do not wear the 
, sacred threatl (/flRCK), and on occasions of joy or sorrow, marriage 
' ot deaths, the house is einiply purified by coW-dungand cow urine, 

■ The marriage or fuueial ceremonies are short or long according to 
the purse of the employers. They intermarry with each other ac- 
cording to local rales peculiar in some respects to each tract."* 

Kbatik.* — (Sanskrit, KhaUik^* *' a butcher or banter.”) — 
A calth-ating, bbonring, and Tegetablc-eelliog caste found all over 
the Province. They are no donbt very closely connected with the 
PasU, of whom they are sometimes ebssed aS a sub-caste. Of the 
seven sab-castes enumerated by Mr. Sherriog, two — Baariya and 
Pdsi — maybe excluded. Of tlie remaining five, two are terriiorial—. 

* Atkinson, Uie. tti,. III., 27C, 

* Bisst prinoipallj on eotinifisii niaila nt Olirzapar, mxl psrtiallj on a nota by 
I%nwnb UnbntniBn^ Ati Shin of BntnDdnluilir. 

* Aa an imoaing inatnnea of a Wk etymology, a writor in North-Western Prov. 

'ineaa. Cenaiu Report SS.^anves tha natno from ilbaJia— "rap- 

piog.’'becnaseanian of tbiseasteoDcalwdanititriKae with a married trijnsm and 
used to rap at her door to ptio admitUnce I Bin I^cbbinan Sinh dunras if 

•• jhdt.'' •• to kdl or watch.'* BalandsftoftrJfemeir i#5 
Voi. UI. • ’ 
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AjuilhyabSri and Suntlmr. TLo Sunkliar arc said to talw tlidr 
name from the tov.n of Sonkh in Slalbura. At tlie tame time 
Sonkh docs not appear • to po«t4?s8 any traditions of tbo caste, 
and tlicir own legendj point rather to Jaunpur and Oudh. Tho 
other three— 'Bakarqastflb or QaasSi are butchers, who seJJ and 
elnuphtcr goats ; tho Chalan-mnljrao are workers in leather, espe- 
cially using it for covering or lining ; the GhorcharSos are 
grooms. Tho AjudhyalKisi sell fruit and veget.ablc« and do general 
work for biro. All tb© sab-easics are ecdogamons.* In Alirzapnr 
the sul>-diTi8ion8 are AjudhyaMsi and Sunkliar, Ijetwccn whom the 
only difference is that tho former eat beef and the latter abstain 
from it. To the "West of tlic Protince they liave two endogamous 
eub-cartw— Kbam and Kbalranga or leather dyers.* The last Cen* 
eus classifies tlicm under tlio heads of ChauHo ; Cbik or Bakar- 
qassab j Kabflriya or jfewafarosh, ” fruit-sellers"; Bajauriya, who 
probably take their name from the old BAjput Cliauhan fort in the 
Etah District; end Sonkbar. Tbc Kahariyuisottena (ortef manno 
store-keeper, who buys all Idode of old rubbish (Hindi kabilr, Sans- 
krit lapdls). In Agra they hare three snlxastes— Chik, Bflchar 
(onr English *' butcher'*), and Sunkliar. I her© gome of these Chiks 
laako winnowing fans (sii^) and sierrs [ehhalm)} the Buebor sell 
goats' flesh and mutton, not beef ; aind the Sunkhar sell fruit and 
work as grooms. In Dulandshahr we have the K ham or “ pure," 
Klialla or “hideraen," and Cbik. The complete Census returns 
show no less than 81G sub-dirisions of the Hindu and 7 of tbc 
Musalman brancli. Of these, those of the most local importance 
are tlie Bilwariya of Ifcerut, the Bargfljar, Chauh&n, Chauseni, 
Khntri, and Sanwariyaof Rulandshabr; the Gandbtlaand Totnar of 
Aligarh ; the Ajadhyabasi and Khokhar of AllahAbad ; the Sengar- 
wat of Jfirzapur ; the Kaoaujiya and Sagaliiya of Gorakhpur ; 
the Bandichhor of Bosti ; and the Tanbina of Lucknow. 

2. In Bihar they regulate their marriages by the stanclard 
formula, calculated to fire geuerations in the 
Uama^e rnles. descending line,* In Mirzapur they do not 
marry into the family of the maternal uncle, father’s sister, and 
mother’s sister for three generatione, and in their own family they 


> Grow«e.JlfaUuira,379. 

* fitnduTWtM and 400. 

* lUJa Laobbrnan Simli, tat. tti.. 265. 
Uielcy, Trthe* and CasUs, 2 .. 477. 
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do hot intormarrj’ for four generations. The occupations considered 
disreputable in forming alliances are thoec of a butcher, shoemaker, 
or carter of manure. Monogamy is the rule of the caste and 
concubinage is prohibited. In Bihir they practise infant marriage, 
manning their daughters between the age of five and twelve years. 
In Slirzapur the age is eight or ten. The bride price is fixed at 
seven rupees. They have a powerful tribal council {pancMgai) 
under a hereditary president (Ciaudiarf). When he is appointed 
he has to present the council with a gallon of spirits. If a man 
abduet. another man’s wife, he is fined twenty-five rupees. This, 
which is also the rule among some of the cognate castes, is known 
by the Epedal name of Besides this, he has to provide 

a dinner, consisting of boiled tice, pork, and three gallons of liquor. 
K an unmarried girl intrigue with a clansman, her parents are 
fined two gallons of liquor, and then they are rc*admitted to caste; 
hut the man has to give somctlung more to huy liquor before the 
clanEToen will smoke with him. Men or women caught intriguing 
with a stranger to the caste arc permanently excommunicated. 
All money fines are spent oo liquor. If the Chaudhari or any 
member abuse the casto as a body, he is pnt ont of caste. In 
former rimes the orders of the Chaudhari used to be enforced by 
corporal ebasrisement, but this has now ceased, and a fine is 
imposed. A wife can be expelled if she is proved faithless, and she 
can put away her husband if be is impotent or abandons liis 
religion, !No separation is permitted without leave of the council, 

S. The levirate is permitted, but sot enforced. A widow 
generaUr marries a widower. The only 

Widow wam^e. 

ceremooy is that the pair are shut up in a 
dark room, and be rubs red-lead on the parting of her hair and puts 
a new suit of clothes and some ornaments on her. The clansmen 
are then treated to boiled rice, pork, and liquor, and next morning 
the bride is bicroght home. ‘NVben she arrives the female relatives 
of her husband look in her face and give her a present {munhdtkhdt) 
4. The ceremonies at birth are as usual among menial castes. 

. TVhentbe midwife cuts the navel strins, she 

Birth Mremomes. , . 

throws it outside the house, a fire is lighted 
near the mother, and some branches tli the thorny hel [a^le Mcr- 
meloi) are hung to the house eaves to scare oS ghosts. The birth 
pollution lasts for twelve days, and the husband does not cohabit 
with his wife for six months her confinement. 

Vot. III. B 2 
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6. Marriage is arranged by Uie fatl 2 er's eistej'^s linsband of the 

.. . , boy. The betrotlml (manaani) is confirmed 

Mamaeo ceremonies. , , . 

by the two fathers sitting together m a 

square in the court-yai-d of the bride's house. They exchange a 
leaf platter [dauna) full of liquor, drink it, and the hi Ido’s father 
receives one ser of rice and five jneces of turmeric. The clansmen 
feast and drink j next morm'ng the bridegroom’s father returns home 
and sends the bride price— seven rupee*. Then follows the vtaiman- 
ffar ceremony three days before the wedding. At this the drum of 
the Chamar, who leads the procession of women as they go to dig 
the clay, is worshipped, and offerings are made at the wllago shrine 
(deodar). The bridegroom’s mother then smears his back with tur- 
meric and barley flour, and the earth is brought home and put under 
the mairiage shed, which is made of bamboo, with a bamboo in the 
centre. In the centra is the water jar (Ha/ia), which is smeared 
with cow-dung and decorated with red-lcod and maugo leaves. Oo 
the top is placed a saucer fjtarai) full of rice. The actual ceremony 
takes place towards morning. The bride’s father’s sifter brin^ out 
the biidej and her father washes hcr's and the bridegroom’s feet and 
drinks a little of the water. The bridegroom then mbs red -lead on 
the parting of her hair, and the pair walk five times round the central 
bamboo s at each revolution the bride’s biothcr puts a little parched 
rice into a fan (iifp) , which the bridegroom holds, and then scatters 
the rice on the ground. Next follows the usual ceremony o£-tho 
Kohabar? After the liide is brought home, her fathcr-in-Jaw- 
sister plunges the water jars and marriage festoons [panda^iv:&t ) in 
a neighbouring stream or tank, and on her way borne offeis sweet- 
meats and a burnt-offering to the ghosts which inhabit the old 
jiipal and banyan trees in the village. The binding portion of the 
ceremony is the feet-wasbing and the rubbing of red-lead on the 
pairing of the bride’s hair,* 

6. The dead arc cremated in the usual way. 'W’’hen the 
mourners return, a fire is kindled at the 

Death ceremony. i. i » i ..... .» • 

uoor ot tlic dead man ; on fats a nttic oil is 
poured, and the mourners warm thdr feet in the smoko and then 


• For which tee Jfojftujdr, pars. 18. 

’ Mr. Sherriog uys that, attbsauTnavaeeronioRtea of KhatlVf and rial* W* 
<Ir»M th#n)«clre» la waatan’i clat&easnddsiiccia pnblici bat tJm DkaM do sot ®)>. 
■erre thi* ODatom and mah* nea of the dnia Sod other Inttnitnenl# of mniio OB 

•tteh oeoaalona whkh the olhetadosoU a«d I., tOO. 
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cKew some nf« leaves; liquor is then servol round. Food is 
regularly laid out for the dead during the days of mourning. On 
the ninth day the mourners shave their lieads, and the barber makes 
ten lumps of milk and rice cooked together, which the cliief mourner 
throws into a tank or stream in the name of the dead. In the 
evening a pig is sacrificed in the name of the deceased, and the 
clansmen consume the flesh with llqnor. In the first fortnight of 
Ku3r, they offer lumps of boiled riccand milk to the dead, and lay 
ont cake®, rice, milk, and flesh for the spirits. No BrShman officiates, 
and his place is taken by the barber. 

7. The great deity of the tribe is Kar&r Fir, who lias his shrine at 
Jannpur.* In Jlirzapnr they say that he 
Beiisioa. Ahir by caste, who was killed by the 

^luhammadans, because he would not renounce his religion. Karir 
Sir was found to possess 3),dOS worshippers at the last Census. He 
was a demon who inhabited the site of the present Jaunpur. Flm- 
chandra attacked him, tore him to pieces, and left his trunk in the 
form of a shapeless mass of stone, which is now worshipped. The 
fort is knoivn as Karirkot to Hindus, and the neighbouring quarters 
of the city as Karara Muballa. He is said to have left his name in 
that of the KarSkat Parganaof Jaunpnr. 

He is now represented by a black stone, which is supposed to 
have mari'cllous powers. He last displayed his influence when the 
Sritish tried and failed to blow up part of the Jaunpur fort- His 
offering is a loaf, five-aud'a^uarter sets of rice, a pitcher of liquor, 
and the laddM sweetmeat. They also worship the deiiied ghost 
of some unknown BrShman known as Blmat, Fahhan or Brahman 
De>'a. Tliis worship of a dead Braliman under the name of Brahm 
IS most popular. No less than 406,787 persons recorded tliem- 
ficlves as votaries of Brahm at the last Census. Some of the more 
famous Brdlims are Batan Panrd and Harshu Panre.* His offer- 
ing is a BrShmanical thread {Janen), a pig, and a cup of liquor. He 
is said also to have been a martyr to the faith. Some worship 
BbawSni and others, Uirtiya, who U, according to them, a demoness. 
Her votaries have a mud altar {hedi) in the honse, and on it, in. the 
full moon of Sawan, they offer a young pig, and drop a mistore of 
pepper, sugar, and water (mireiwda) on her altar. They have the 
usual worship of Sttala Mil performed hy women when small-pox 

I K«p9rt*, XI., ML 

* Fof these wotlhios »eo /nlreJiKttea fe fopular Eeltgicn end FolMore, 121, tq. 
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prevmls. The special time for worshipping Bhawdni is at the 
NaurAtra of Chait. Her offering is a pig, caVcs (purt), and sweet- 
meats (/ic/ww). Ip Bulandshahr they worship the Ganges, De\'i, 
a\id the Miran Sahib of Amroha. On feast days they offer liquor 
to the village gods (ileohar.) On the Pacheinyan festival they lay 
some milk and parched rice near the hole of a snake. Their 
festivals arc the Khichari or Khincharw&r in Pds, tho Phagua in 
Chait, and the Kajari in Sawan. On these days they drink 
liquor and offer some to the tribal deities. The ghosts of the 
dead, if not propitiated, appear in dreams and bring disease aud 
death. Such cases are treated by the Ojha. 

8. "Women are tattooed on the arms. They wear no nose-rings 
nor glass bangles (eiuri). They have ear- 
Social obserrwices. rings, armlets (diariatta), and necklaces. 
Men swear on the heads of their sons and on Ganges water, in the 
form Bdm dohdt. Some will not eat beef. They will not touch food 
touched by a Chamir, Pom, Pharkir, Musahar, Pasi, or Phohi ; tho 
last they consider the foulest of all. They -will not touch the wife of 
a younger brother or a daughter's mother-in-law, and will not speak 
of a wife by bet name. Men and women eat together, but not out 
of tbe same dish. They salute a daughter’s father-in-law in the 
form Bdm Juhird, and others with i^tpSilagi and atUhid. To thj 
"West of the Pjovince they are considered next lowest to the 
Dbangi.* In the West of tbe Panjab they are tanners and rank 
higher than those to the Past, who are pig-keepers.* To the East 
of these Provincestheyholdavery low rank: no one will drink water 
touched by them. They will eat food touched by the Nao, Blri, or 
Ahir. Their cliief occupations are keeping and selling pigs and 
selling vegetables and fruits, which they buy wholesale from Koiris. 
On the whole they bear a good character, and seldom come before 
tho Courts. 


Distribution of Khaliks aeeordiny to the Censua of 1891. 
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DMMion c/ KAaiih ateorjittg to the Centat t>J /W/— conelJ. 



Khatri.— (Satiskrit Kthatriya^—K mercantile east© wHch has 
its origin in the Panjilb, but is found in considerable numbers 
thronghoat these Prorinces. 

2 . One of the best accounts of the caste is that given by Sir 
SiiG.CftinpTjell'**#. G. Campbell in Lis paper on the "EthnO' 
count of tE« caste. of India**.pubHshed in the “Journal 
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of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal” for ISCO. He writes:— 
•' Trade is tlicir main occupation, but in fact th<^' liave broader 
and more distinguishing features. Besides monopolising the tratleof 
• the Panjab and the greater part of Afghanistin and doing a good 
deal beyond these limits, they are in tho Panjab the chief civil 
adnunistrators, and have almost all literate work in their hands. 
So fat as the Sihha have a priesthood, th^ arc, moreover, the priests 
or Gums of the Sikhs. Both NAnak and Govind were, and the 
Sodhis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus, then, 
they are in the Panjab, so far as a more energetic race will per- 
mit them, all that IMarhatta Brihmans are in the IMarhatta coun- 
try, besides engrossing the trade, which the !Marhatta BrAhmans 
have not. Tliey are not usually military in their character, but 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Diwan SAwan 
Mai, Governor of MultJin, and his notorious succesBor Mfil Baj, 
and many of Ranjit SinVs chief functionaries, were Khatris. 
Even under Muhammadan rulers in the West they have risen to 
high administrative posts. There is a record of a Kbatii Piwdn 
of Bsdakshan or Knnddz, and, 1 believe, of a Kbatri Governor of 
Pesh&war under the Afghans. The Emperor Akhar’s famous nuuis- 
ter Todar Mai was a Kbatri, and a relative of the man of un- 
doubted energy, the great Commissariat contractor of Agia, Joti 
PrasSd, lately informed mo that he also is a Khatri, Altogether 
there can be no doubt that these Khatris are one of the most 
acute, energetic, and rcmaikable races in India, though, in fact, 
except locally in the PanjSb, they are not much known to Euro- 
peans. The Khatris are stanneb Hindus, and it is somewhat sin- 
gular that while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they 
themselves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a 
very fine, fair, handsome race, and, as may be gathered from what 
I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

3. “ There is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat 
lower but of equal mercantile energy, called Hors or Koras. The 
proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all connection with 
them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard 
kindred with Khatris ; bnt I think there can be no donbt that they 
are etbnologically the same, and th^ are certainly mixed upwilh 
Khatris in their avocations. I ehall treat the whole kindred as 
generally Khatris. 
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4. '* Speaking of Khalrie, then, tluis broailly, tlioy have, as I 
have Eaidj tbc wlioJo trade of tho Panjftb and of most of Afghfinis* 
tiin. No Tillage can get on nrithoat the Khatri, who keeps the 
accounts, docs banking business, and buys and sells the grsun. 
They seem, too, to get on wth the people better than most traders 
and usurers of this kind. In AfgliAnistdn, among a rough and 
alien people, the Kliatris are, as a rule, confined to the position of 
humblo dealers, shop-kcepots, and money^Icndera ; but in that 
capacity the Patlians seem to look on them as a land of valuable 
animal, and a Fathan will steal another inan*6 Khatri, not only for 
the sake of ransom, as is frequently done on tbo Peshawar and 
Hazira frontier, but also as he might steal a milch cow, or as Jews 
might, I daro say, bo carried off in the 3IiddJe Ages, with a view to 
render them profitable. 

" I do notknow the exact UmitB of Khatri ocenpation to the 
West, hut certainly in all Eastern Afgh&nistin they seem to be 
just os much a part of the established community os they ore in the 
Panj&b. They find their way far into Central Asia, but tho fur- 
ther they get the more depressed and humiliating is their position. 
In Torlvistdn Vambery speaks of them with great contempt, at 
yellow«£accd Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under 
Turkoman rule they could hardly be otherwise. They am the only 
Hindus known in Central Asia. In the Panjab they are -so num- 
erous that they cannot all be rich and mercantile, and many of 
them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations. 

6. ^‘The Khatris ore altogether excluded from BrShman 
Kashmir. In the hills, however, the Kakfcas, on the east bank 
of the Jahlam, are said to have been ori^nally Khatris (they are 
a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra Hills 
there ia an interesting race of fine patriarchal-looking shephei^s 
called Gaddis, most of whom are Khatris. Khatri traders are 
numerous in Delhi ; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and 
are well known ia the Bara BSzir of Calcutta, though they are 
principally connected with PanjSb firms. 

7, “ The Khatris do not seem, as anile, to reach the Western 
coast ; in the Bombay market I cannot find that they have any 
considerable place. In Sindh, I find in Captain Bnrton^fl book an 
account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas, who are really Banyas 
of the Nanakshaiu (Sikh) &it^ and who trade and have a large 
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share of pohllc ofHccs. Tlicy are evidently Khatris.* Inidhiana 
19 a largo and Ihriviof; tomi of mercantile Khatris, with a numer- 
o«s colony of Kashmiri shawl-wearers" 

8. The tribal tradition runs that wlicn Parasu RSma, the sixth 
Avatara of ‘VTshnu, was engaged in snhluing 
Tribal tiB<litlona. the Kshatriyas m thc inlcreb-t of the IJrilh- 
mans, of which caste ho was a member, he violently caused the 
miscarriage of every pregnant woman he conld find. Through 
fear some women who were pregnant took refuga with certain 
Brahmans, and when their pertecuter detected them their protectors 
saved their lives by declaring that they were Brahmanis. In order 
to corroborate this assertion tho Brahmans ate food at the hands 
ct thc women. Tho children of these women were the progenitors 
of the present Khatris. It is said that these Brahmans were of 
the Saraswat tribe, and as a proof of their assertion tho Khatris 
point to the fact of the Saraswat Brihmans still accepting food 
cooked by them. Another and more recent tradition is to the 
effect that up to the time of Afamgir the Khatris did sot abandon 
thdr old profession of soldiering ; but when a large nniaber of them 
fvere slain in the Dakkhin war, be felt pity on the condition of 
their widows, and proposed that they sbonld be re married. He 
summoned a council of the more respectable Khatris of Delhi, and 
proposed that they should adopt widow marriage. Their headmen 
Lalln and Jagdhar opposed tho proposed reform, and the meeting 
was dissolved. Hence to this day Laltn Jagdkar is a term applied 
to a meeting which comes to no conclosion. The Emperor did not 
insist further on the adoption of the reform, but dismissed the 


Khatris from his military eervice j but gave them the duty of 
Dal3U or brokers, which is still their speciality. Another version 
of the story is that those who consented to the proposal of AJamgir 
to adopt widow marriage axe called the Biiahgbar; those who dis- 
sented, Chlrghar ; and tbose who induced the Emperor to aban- 
don the scheme Adhaghar The Bora are said to be those who 
when questioned by the ESja of Qaya, and a great persecutor of 
the tribe, denied bring Khatris. 

0, About thc ethnological affinities of the tribe there is much 
Eltaolcwcl »< opimon.’ Mr. Ibletron sav. 

ef the Ktiatru. that the validity of their claim to be 


> for ttie>a Onjarit Klunis, cm Bemtay GatstUer, Y., 40. 

* For come of the endence on one mtleof the case a tract beth* Ufa ■ntu„ 
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tlircct representatives of Ksliatriy&s* of Jfnmi "is as doiibtfnl 
as most other matters connected vrith the fourfold casto 
system/' On the other ]iand, Mr. Nesflcld thinks their claim 
to bo valid, and adds tliat **tho cause which detached the Khatri 
from tho Kshatriya and 6h\jt out all possibility of a return to the 
ancestral caste was the establishment of a marriafro union between 
fragments or clans 'drawn from several different sub*castes of 
Kshatriyas, letn'ccn whom no connubial rights ha<l hitherto existed, 
or from sub-caetca of Kshatriyas mixed with Brilhmans. There is 
much reason to believe that Btihmane as well as Kshatriyas have 
contributed to form the new casto of Kliatri/' and he goes on to 
allude to the fact, already referred to, lliat SSraswat Brahmans eat 
food at their hands. On the other liand, Sir. Eisley • urges that the ‘ 
internal organisation of the caste “ furnishes almost conclusive proof 
that they are descended from neither Brilhmans nor Kshatriyas, 
and that the theory connoctiag them with tho latter tribe rests upon 
no firmer foundation than a resemblance of name, which, for all 
we know, may bo purely accidental. Their features and complexion, 
indeed, entitlo them to bo ranked os Aryans of comparatively pure 
lineage, but among their numerous sections we find none of those 
territorial names which are characteristic of the Riljput septs. The 
section names of Ehatris t>eIong to quite a different type, and 
rather resemble those in vogue among the OswSIb and AgarwSlas. 
"Were they descended from the same stock as the Rajputs, they 
must have had the same set of section names, and it is difficult to 
see why they should have abandoned them for less distinguished 
patronymics. In addition to their own sections, they have also tlie 
standard Brdhmanical golraz ; bat these have no influence upon 
marriage, and have clearly been borrowed, honoris canta, from th® 
Saraswat Brahmans, who serve them as priests. If, then, it is at 
all necessary to connect the Khatris with the ancient fourfold 
system of castes, the only group £o which we can aflrfiafe them fs 
the "Vaisyas. This conjecture is at least in keeping with the present 
occupations of the caste, and gets us out of the difficulty which led 
Sir G. Campbell to propound the doubtful theory that in the 
ordinary course of history the warlite conquerors of one age become 
the astute money-dealers of another. In truth, however, all specu- 

> Paojlb Etbnogtsplw, pitra. 539. 

> Tnl<ee and Castes, I.,4S0. 
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latJons which profess to connect existing castoa with the four traJi- 
liona\ mlcs are on the face of thlnge futile nu<i misleosiing. We 
tlo not know enough aboot these priroitlrc groups to be able to apply 
to their intemat structure that minute analysis which alone can 
determine their precifc tribal affinities ” 

10. By another authority' an attempt has been made to 
connect the Kliatria with the Jits. It is nrge»l tint the tehta 
or veil, and not the naur or crowm, is u««l in marriage among both 
races; that the Khatri women alone of Hindus wear shoes, though 
the custom down hast i8*d}*ing out and the only observance of it is 
the sending of a pair of shoes among the wedding presents of the 
bride. The Khatris deny that they o-er had the custom of eating 
from vessels {rikdti kkdna) or that Ihcir women ever wore clothes of 
Muhammadan fashion [lartt Jtapra), wkllo the Paehhada J/lis stiH 
openly practise both customs at marriage feasts. Again, there is a 
tradition that the Togas were once Khatris, and expelled for drink* 
ing j the Tagaa ridicule this, but the Khatris assert that it is the 
case. On the other hand, tlicirconnection with Jdts has been denied 
on the ground tliat no pious Brahman eats food prepared* by a 
Jdt, but most will if cooked by a Kbatri. As Khatris mostly in* 
habit the llnlvammadan cajntaU, Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
etc., many Muslim customs, as wearing the tiri on mamage, the 
use of shoes by fema’es, etc., have crept into tbeir society as well as 
■ among Kdyssthe, Agarw.dlas, ObwAls, and other similar tribes, and 
Khatris and Ksiyasths for the came reason use a greater number 
of Persian words in familiar langoage than otlier Hindus. 

11. Another suggestion* is that their peculiar customs and 
modem immigration into these provinces indicate them to be one 
of the Ilindu tribes which occupied the trans-InduB r^ion at the 
time of Alexander's invasion, and an attempt has been made to 
identify them with the Xathri, who were recorded by the Greek 
historians to have been on the ChinSb when Alexander invaded tho 
Panjab. 

12. On the whole, it seems quite clear from their physique and 
general appearance that the Khatris areoE Aryan descent, and if we 
admit, which is probably the case, tliat the aggregate of tribes 
now known under the name of Rajput aud Brahnian is of mixed 


I <<>>iijuarr, I., 269, ij. * 26, 
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origin, it is not difnt:ult to imagine tiiat the Khatris may Iiavo 
been an from one or the oilier, and Jlr. IHsley's argument 

bascil on the character of their rections docs not seem coaclnsive. 
^^o know from numerous instances, sucli as thcllenbans llAjjiuts 
of Mirzapur and somo of thoOudh tepts, that this intenial structure 
18 far from stable, and it may be true tint the Khafris wcie onco 
a higher race which accopteil a lower status when they took to 
mercantile occupations. 

ly. The internal structure of Iho Khatris is very’ intricate. 

At the last census of these provinces they 

Jntorna) «tnieture. , i .. ... ; . 

recorded tliemsclves m ten mam siib-caBtes — 

Kakkar, Kapftr, Khanne, lAlnuri, Mohendra, MeherS, Bora, Seth, 
Surin, and Tandan. The complete returns show 761 sub-dirisions 
in which tho endogamous sub*caEtcs and oxogamous sections are 
inoxtricahly mixed together. To quote Jlr. Ihbetson for the 
FaujAb branch of tho caste:— “In recent times there has sprung npa 
system of social graduation in accordance with which ccitain Khatri 
tribes refuse to iotermarry with auy save o certain specified num- 
ber of their fellow-tribes, oud the distinctions thus created have been 
formulated in a set of names such as DhSighav, 'he who only 
marries Into two-aad<a*lialf Ironses' ; ChlrzAti, ‘he who monies into 
four tribes ChhahzAti, ‘ he who marries into sis tribes *•, and 
so on. This purely artificial and soda! classification has ohscurcrl 
the original tribal divisions of the caste; for Khatris of the same 
tribe may be in one port of the province Cbarz.Ttis, and in another 
Bslrahzdtis, and so forth. The retumsthen show three diifeient kinds 
of divisions— first the four real tribal sections— Bunjahi, Smin, 
Bahri, and KhokhiflQ ; then the four of the most important of tho 
artificial divisions alluded to above Dhaighar, Charzdti, Panjati, and 
ChbabzAti ; and finally six of the most important clans — Sodlii, 
Bedij Kapur, KhannS, Jlarbotra, and Seth. The origin o£ the 
division into the four sections called Bunjahi, Smin, Babri, and 
KbokhiSn, is said to have been that Ald-ud-din Khilji attempted 
to impose widow marriage upon the Khatris. The Western Kliatris 
resolved to leslst the innovation, and seiri a deputation of fifty-two 
(tdKaii) of theii- members to r^iresent their case in court ; but 
the Eastern Khatris were afraid to sign the memorial. They weie 
therefore called followers of Sbara Ayin, or the Jfuhacnniadan 
customs.— hence Surin j while the memorialists were called B3wan- 
jati, from the number of thedepntation or of the Clans, j-espeelively. 
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represented by tbc members of tbc deputation; bonce Bunjabi. 
The Khothrftn section is said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined tbc KoVbars in rcbclUon, and with whom the 
other Khatri famines were afraid to intermarr}' j and the Babri 
section, of the bncage of Msbr Chand, KiiSn Chand, and Kapflr 
Cband, three Khatris who went to Bellii in alrijndance npon one 
of A'kbar’s lUjpul wives, and who, thus separated from tbc rest of 
the caste, inatried only witluncach otUeria famiUes. But these are 
fcibles, for the same division into Babri and Bunjilbi appears among 
the Brahmans of the 'Western plains. The number of clans is 
enormous. The most important in point of social ranh are the 
Ifarbotra or Mabta, the Khanna, the Kapflr, the Seth, the first 
three of which are said to he called after the names of the three 
men just mentioned, while Seth is o term now used for any rich 
banter. Tlicsc four dans belong to the Balm section of the caste, 
and constitute the Dhaighar and ChdirSti divisions, which stand 
highest of alt in the social scale. The origin of tho term Bbiiighar 
lies in the fact that the families of that division exetude not only 
thefatheris clan hut also such families of the mother's clan as are 
closely connected with her, find thus reduced the clans available for 
intermarriage to two.ond a half. I shonld say that each division 
will tahe wives from one below it, though it will not give its 
daughters to it in marriage. The Bedi and Sodhi clans belong to 
the Bunj3hi tribe, and owe most of their influence and importance 
to tho fact that Baba Nanat belonged to the former and Gam 
Itam Das and Guiti Har Govind to the latter. They arc commonly 
said to be the descendants of these men, but this appears to be a 
mistake, the two elans dating from bng before Baba NSnak. 
The Sodhis played an important part, during the Bikh role. They 
claim descent from Sodhi Baft, ison of Kal Rae, king of Lahore; and 
tho Bedis from SaJpat brother of KaJ sad ida^ <?/ 

Kasur, who, being deprived of Ins kingdom by his nephew, studied 
the Vedas at Benares and was knorvn os ^'edi. The modem head- 
quarters of the Bedis is at Der» N^nak in Gurdaspur, where B3ba 
l^anak settled and <hed, and the Sodnis at Ananpnr in Hoshyar- 
pur, which is also the centre of the Nihang devotees.” 

14. In Mirzapur tho tribal arrangement is very intricate. 
They name five main sub-diririons, Hhaighar, Chdrghar, BiirahgJiar 
Bawanghar, and Suratlwil, who are lowest in rank. Each of 
tlicse has four sections Meharhotra, Tandan, Kapur, and Khannfl. 



KIIATM' 

Inis arc Wivani!V’«ttl'»l) »">• «■“ Tonflaa, 

Ilaniit kl Tanclaa, Mifiaa kJ IPanJan, and Billimar Taailan; o£ the 
Ka Or Koilokl)«n6 Kapdrj anil oE tlio Klarena Nakhrikhana 
Kh nn DliSiffl'*'*' ff*'"© their daughters only in marriage to 
embers of their o^m eub-dinsion and take wives from their own 
elib-divirions or front the Ch4rgliar. If one of the DhSlghar many 
• theiBilrribghar ho is degraded. Tlio daughters of the DhSighar 
nrc sometimes married in their own subdivisions or to members of 
tLo DhSighar. The males of the Cliorgliar take wives from the 
Parabgltar. There is thus a wclbestablishcd rule of hypergamy in 
force in the tribe. 

15. In Benares, according to Mr. Sherring* tb <7 are di« 


vidod into two main branches— 'the Purbiya or “ Eastern" and the 
Pachhainlya or "Western." The Pachhainiyas are divided into 
siv sub'tribcs, each of which has a number of clans (yo/ra). The 


Arhiighar or Chauz.iti comprise the Khauna, KapQr, Hlehra, and 
Seth clans, whose are for the first three Eausal and of the 

lost Vatsa. They are the head of the Paohhainiya branch, and will 
marry their sons into any of the next four suViribes, though they 
will not permit ChlahzAti men to many Chauziti women. The 
second sub'tribe, the ChhabzStl, has six clans, Babel, Dhanw^n, 
Beri, Vij, Saigal, and Chopra. Of the third sub-tribe, the Panj- 
zati, Mr. Sherting does not pve the clans. Of the fourth, the 
Bahri, there are, according to the same authority, twelve clans,— 
Upal, Dugal, Puri, Koebar, Nandfi, JIahpc, HandS, BhallS, 
Itfangal, BadahrS, Sowati, and Kuthar. All these clans inter- 
mairy. They also many their daughters into the three preced- 
ing sub-tribes, but cannot lecrive their womea in marriage. The 
fifth 6\ab-tribe, Bawanjahi, has fifty-two clans which intermarry* 
The Bahri clan will receive thrir women in marriage, but will not 
give their ewn in return. Of the sixth sub-tribe, tie ShoWawD, 
there are nine clans, who are — Kohall, Anad, Bhasim, Chuadha, 
Sabrwal, Suri, Sabani, Ghei, and Sethi. These nine clans inter- 
marry, but Khokhrin are endogamoue. 

16. The divisions of the Kliatris of Bengal are very similar. 
Mr. Risley names six eub-castes, Chaijati, Pancbjati, Chhahjati, 
B.arahjiti, Bahannajati, and Firuwal, each with a number of sections 
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•which need not 1/! dctailcil. He adds tliat the Chdrjitti 6nh-c‘asto'‘i3 
af^in dmded into j^jhalgliar and Chirghar, apparently hypergamons 
groups, the former o£ which is deemed enperiortotho latter. It Ecems 
prohahle that the first five enh-casles irero originally hypergamons 
dirisions, the order of precedence being that given above. Inter- 
marriage between members of different sub-castes is jiot known at 
the present day, bnt it is conridcred tight for a man to marry in 
his own group, and the enb-castes are practically endogamous. 
The Piruwal BubKaste has always been endogamous.^^ 

17. Boys are married between the age of ten and twenty-five j 

but in&int Boarriage is preferred. GitU aro 
« married between nine and fonttccn. Poly- 
gamy is allowed, hut there seems to be an increasing projodico 
against it. TVidow marriage is forbidden. 

18. Khatria ate generally Vrushoavas or Nioakpanthis and 

their family priests are Slraswat Brah- - 
mans. Their domestic ceremonies are of tho 


standard orthodox type. 

19. Khatria rank high among Hindua. Sdraawat Btilhmans 
cat pakki and lacicM with them j Banyas 
eat pdili } and Kohits and similar castes eat 
cooked by them. They themselves eat and ^aerfed* 

cooked only by members of the caste or Siraswat Br&hmons. 
Their women have a repetation for their bcaofy awl fair com- 
plexion. A Bihar proverb says— teffora pandu rogt, Kdgasth 
« An alWno only is fairer than a Khatri and 

on adulterer than a Kayasth. Another runs— »a wnyffr, 
Kkalrdnt ki tddh^” Without beauty or ornaments sho would be 
a Khatri woman. ” 
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Khawas, Khawass.— (Pinral o£ Kbit “pectiHar”; Khiniy 
''ilistingtushotl people/^)— -A namo Bpccj'ally applied to thcoffspring 
oE plavo girle, otlior than those of Brahman origin, who have ooha- 
LUed wth the men oE Nepil. Their descendante along the Gorakh- 
pur and Basti frontier are known hy this special name. 

Khichi.— A B^jput sept, a branch of the ChauhSas. In 
liucknow they trace their origin to Bi^hngarh, near Notsinhgarh. 
Their old country is kno\Tn as KhichwAra. In the Panjab their 
traditions refer them to Ajmer, thenco to Delhi, and from Delhi to 
the Satlaj, during the Mughal rule. In Oudh they have a ridiculous 
legend to account for thcir-nnine. One of their sept was once 
distributing gold and silrer in lieajw as alms. “It is boiled rice 
and pulse” {tbieRari), said ho Andover since they have been 
called Khichi.^ 

Khumra. — X tribe found chiefly in Bohilkhand, of whom little 
is known, save that their chief business appears to bo cutting and 
exporting milUtoncs (ebaiii), an indispensable article in eve:ty 
native household. They cany about these stones by stringing 
them on an axle throogh tho central hole and dragging them along 
the road behind a hufCalo. In theso Provinces they are called 
Muhammadans. The complete Census returns give their sections 
as BAhman, Dnlha, Gorl or Gaor, llatalwdlS, Quraishi, I^XuItSni, 
Nawabar, Pachhawi, PathSn Nojuri, SadJqj, TarAi, and Taydr. 

2. Prom the Bdinpur State it is reported that they are low-class 
Muhammadans, whose occupation is making mats and fans. As re- 
gards religion, they aie indifferent Muhammadans, and their women ' 
dress like Hindus. They resemble Julahas in their manners and cus- 
toms, and are converts to Islam from one of the low Hindn tribes. 


SitiriSnfion of Kbumrar aeeordiffjf io tht Census of 1691. 


StBTBICT. 

Kambor. 

1 l)t6TBrCT. 

1 Nnmbor, 

SabArsopar . < 

216 

1 Tarii • • . . 

208 

MuzaQaniagai . • • 

76 

Luclccorr . . , 

103 • 

Meerut • • • 

S»0 

1 Unie • . . . 

43 

Colandsbahr . , • 

2 

Sttapni .... 

IDS 

aiigaib . . « • 

4 

Hardoi > . . . 

8 

Bareilly . . • . 

£65 

Kbeti • . . . 

213 

Bijitor .... 

3.166 

DahtMeh .... 

180 

Mor&d&b&i ... 

£84 

B&nbanki , , . 

187 

Stitjabanpur . . 

X49 



Pilibbit .... 

65 

Torat 

6,103 


* n»Anoi« S«lll«ment Utpori, LSXl :ni1»tigl>, C(hno}rnj>A^. para. JIS. 
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Kinwat.— A tept of 113 jpaf b in the Eastern Districts, numerous 
in Bhagnlpur, but of no stontling in Gorakhpur. In GhSzipur one 
division of the sept is Cbbatri, another Dbutnhftr. They say that a 
Dikshit Raja, named MinDikEhit, lived at a’ place called Man- 
chhatra Astli3n on the Jnmnaj and that liis descendants established 
a kingdom at Fadampur in the Komatic. By another account they 
came from a place named Kanrit Padampur, which tb^ believe to 
be near Delhi. Two cadets of tho family took service, one with tho 
Gaharw^r Rfija of Benares, the other with one of the Gautam 
Bhuinhirs, who weto at war, and each married a daughter of his 
patron. They derive their name from Dankin on tho river of the 
came name, of wliich all they know is that it is somewhere to the 
South and was their early home.* 

2, From Ballia it is reported that they take brides from the* 
Barwar,Narwitd, 'Nikumhh, Chaudel, Ujjaini, KatchhuUya, Kh&ti, 
Pachhtoriya, and Sengar septs, and give brides to the Haihobans, 
Djjaini, Narwllni, Kikumbli, Barw3r, Eausik, Ragbubansi, Bison, 
Chauhin, Falwir, Slmet, RIjknmSr, Sib'ajbansi, ^faunas, Bhrig- 
bansi, Singhel, and Seogar septs. 


Vhiril/uthn of ihi KintoSr HHjputt acoortUng io the CenjHt of 

im. 


PlSTBlCT. 

Kusilrar. 

DiSTBlUT. 

Namker. 

SaViSiranptLr . . . 

16 

Qoikkhpst . . 

680 


1 

Dsnti . . • . 

523 

^leerat .... 

1 

&taiQg«>Th , , 

95 

. • . 

65 

Kvmftua ... 

66 

... 

14 

.... 

69 

Jilaan .... 

164 

Lveknow « 

12 

penares . . 

19 

Sltapar > . 

149 

Mirzsptir • 

6 

Chvri .... 

60 

Jaonpur . . . 

SO 

Gouda . . . 

613 

GtSlziptir . 

103 

Bdrabanki ... 

177 

Ballia . . . • 

6.127 

Toth 

7.885 
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Kiugriya, Kingariya, KisgrlhaJ — tribe o£ dancers and 
singers found in some of tlio Eastern Districts. They do not 
appear in the returns of tho last Censiis, and have perhaps been 
classed in some places wth tho Dliarlu^ to whona thej' are prol^ably 
akin. Tho name Kingariya is derived from tho Kinsn, a kind of 
two-stringod gourd hito, •which th^ play. The name Pauwariya, 
by '^•hich they are also known, appears tolx) dorirod from the Hindi 
Tdntoara^ “ncatpct” {pdHW, **afoot")> on wliich they sit when 
they perform. They are in habits and occupation very Hko the 
Garris of tho Fanjab, who carry a zitIier*liko instrument called a 
Kint;} 

2. In Mirzapur they name seven endogamous septs : — Kingariya 
or Kingariha, Banhkata, Jogi, Sewaia, 

Tribal orffaniaatwn. Kii^pariya, Atit, and BanhcKariya. The 
Banhfcataa appear to derive their name from their custom of cutting 
their arms [tdnh'kdtna) in order to extort alms. Thiy aro also 
known os Kaparebirwa, or people who wound their heads with the 
samo object. They cany an iron spike on wluch a number of little 
bolls are hung. They rattle tho bells as they bog from door to 
door, and if any one refuses alms th<y strike their arms or iteads 
with the spike and draw blood. The Jogis ore in no way con- 
nected with the regular ascetics of that name. They are profes- 
sional beggars who dress in clothes coloured ■with ochre [gent) like 
the real Jogis. When they go on begging excursions they carry a 
rosary of rudrdkiha beads, and a tdrangi or fiddle, on which 
they play gintl sing songs in honour of Raja Bhartrihari, who is said 
to liave been brother of Vikramaditya and to have abandoned his 
kingdom and become an ascetic. These people are really Sunni 
Muhammadans, who get themselves np as Hindu Jogis to deceive 
pious Hindus. The Sewaras, so called because ihey do sendee or 
attendance {tetca) to the gods, wear their hair long, and keep ponies 
and asses on which they cany thdr families and goods from one 
village to another in search of alms, “nie Khapariyas, who ore 
possibly the same as the trib? of that name separately described, 
are said to derive their title &om thdr habit of carrying about a 
human skull {hhapar) in which they take alms. The Atits get 


I DaaeU on enijuittea nt Miriipor and a note l>y BAbn Mfll Chand, SoborJinata 
Judge, Family Domnina of Ilia Highnoa* tho Mnbtrtjn of Bonnrea. 

* I’onyrfCi C'<7i*iM llcptnt, 1601, jiogo 533. 
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themselves up Hhe the llinda beggars o£ tliat name {q. p.), carry 
ruirSktha heads, and cover their bodies with ashes. Tlio Banh- 
diarivas beg, bat they have some other occapations as well. They 
mahe petty ornaments o£ ixiwtcr. Some keep snakes ami scorpions, 
which they exhibit, and some go aboat with dancing monkeyB. 
The tribe eo called is thas made up o£ very diverse elements, and is 
obviously o£ very mixed origin, a considerablo part o£ it being prob- 
ably derived irom tbo Nats and similar vagrant races. Their only 
tradition is that they arc descended from Baba AbWs, by whom 
they possibly mean the paternal uncle of the Prophet; in Mirzapnr 
they say tl\at they came from some place in the West and settled 
at Bljayjmr. 

3. They have a tribal council {panehdyat) under a headman 
(cAonrfilarO. ^ho ia an hereditary permanent 

-oincial. 

They follow the Masalmao prohibited degrees, and the cere- 
mony ia the tegnlar nikdh. They have a 

ilnrtiiye. .* • i , * .• . 

canons rule by which an unfaithfal wito is, on 
acharge for adultery being establbhed against her, fined three rapecs 
ten annas, and has then liberty to go wheie she pleases. TOdow 
marriage and the leviratc are allowed. tVhen a betrothal is 
arranged the father of the boy pays two-and-a-half annas to the 
father of the girl. This makes tho engagement binding. A date 
is then Axed with the consent of both parties, and on that day the 
boy's father ^oes to the house of the bride with some clothes and 
molasses. JSe presents these things to the girl, and her father 
• pays in seturo two rupees, and the matter is settled. If either 
party after this breaks the engagement, he has to pay a fine of five 
rupees, and is awarded five blows of a shoe in presence of the 
council. - 


5. After child-birth the mother is impure for one month and 
twenty-five days. During the first twelve 
days she is bathed thrice — on the sixth, tenth 
and twelfth. Then tho thirteenth day ceremony {teriia) is per- 
formed, and after a month and twonty-Gve days elapse she is again 
bathed, and then becomes pore. After menstruation a woman is 
impure for four days, and is then purified by bathing. After a 
funeral they are impure for forty days. In the interval a feast is 
given on the third day {ttja). 
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6, They are MuhamiiiadaQs oJ tlio Sunni eect and venerate 

Eeligion Ghazi Miyan; some also make an occasional 

Eaorifice to Kali BhawSni. The latter is 
worshipped in the house kitchen in the month of Sawan with an 
offering of cakea {pteri) and sweetmeats {haiwa). They offer food to 
the spirits of the dead during the Muharram. Tii^ employ Brah- 
mans to give them the omens at marriages and other important 
occasions. Their r^nlar priests, who perform the marriage service, 
are drawn from the Dafali caste. Their great festivals are the 
Id, Baqarid, and Shabirat. 

7. They Trill not eat or drink with a Dhobi, Dorn, CbamSr, 
Social ndcB Bhangi, or Paai. They drink spirits and, eat 

the flesh of clovcn-footed animals, ilsh, and 
fowls j they will not eat the flesh of monkeys, beef, pork, whole- 
footed animals, snakes, jackals, crocodiles, or vermin. There is, 
however, a tendency in recent times to restrict the nso of liquor, and 
now in Mirzapur if a man drinks ho is fined five annas before ho is 
allowed to take his scat in tho tribal council. They use and 

bhanff like Hindu begging tribes. Tho women wear a eliect (rtfrO, 
a bodice Cy/i»7a), and put red-lead on tho parting of tho hair, liko 
Hindu wives. In their ears they wear rings of iron or silver, nose- 
rings, necklaces, bangles of glass, and anklets. Tho men wear tho 
loin-cloth {dboti) and jacket {tnirzSt) like Hindus, and let their beards 
grow, 'When they go begging tbey carry an olms bag {;Aor{), 
dress like Hindu Faqirs, and carry their musicalinstruments with 
them— the tumba or gourd drum and tho kittgri — from which they 
tako their name. They attend the houses of rich Hindus and 
'Muhammadans when a son is bom and sing tho tohar or song of 
rejoicing. Generally they wander nbojit from hotjso to house 
begging and singing. A few cultivate, but in a careless, unthrifty 
fashion. 

Kirar.— A caste which lias been separately rccordwl at tho last 
Census, but which is usually treated as a sept of Ilfijputs. In 
Aligarh,* where thcj’ appear in tho largest numbers, though num- 
bered among IlSjputs, they arc considered of very inferior rank. 

In Mainpuri,* wbero also they arc numerous, tlicy oKaim to bo 
a branch of the ^^atllura Jadons, and say that their ancestor Kun- 


• S<<lUMr«f Rqmrt, S3. 

* A/4{iif«ir{ B4Utrmtitt 
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vrax Pil invaded the wuntry about five centuries ago and conquered 
the fort of Kirarwa, now Karera, wlicrc they eettled, and were 
named after it. Bat the process was e%-iclently different, and 
Kiiarwa was so called from Kitargftnw, the ^dllage of the KirSrs. 
They have been identified udth the Kiritas, who, according to 
Mann, with other Dasyu tribes, became Vrisliala, or outcast, from- 
the extinction of sacred rites and from having no intercourse with 
Brahmans.* Of them hfr. ■ Atkinson* says r — "There is every 
reason to suppose that the NSgas, Kirltas, and Khnsas entered India 
by the same route as the Aiyas, and that the Kirdtas were the first 
to arrive, then the Nagas, and then the Khasas. The earliest notice 
regarding the Kirtitas brings them as far westward as the Jumna 
in the first century. Local tradition in Ncp3l gives them an 
eastern extension to BhutSn, and at a very early date they held 
the Neplll valley. Twenty-nine names* of kings of this race are 
given in the local history of NcfAl. AYe have collected the names 
of fourteen rulers attributed to the Khasa race in Kdli Kmnaun, 
which are so similar in chameter that there can be little doubt of 
a closo connection between them. Indeed the community b man- 
ners and religion between the different divisions of the snake- 
worsWpping triLos would alone show a common origin, and will also 
explain how they all insensibly blend with each other. In the list of 
peoples given in the Vishnu Purina* we have already seen that 
the KirStaa or Eiiatis are said to have occupied tho country to tho 
Bast of Bharata, as the Yavanas dwelt in tho West. In the ilJaha- 
bhirata we find them to occur with the, Jangalas (or ‘dwellers in 
thickets’), Kutuvamakas (ox ‘dwclSers in the Knru jungles’), and 
Barbaras in one place, and again we have the * Kiratas, Tamasas, and 
Kiiatas Sudestas, and people near the mount called Yamuna.' All 
theso indications' agree with the position already arrived at on 
the Upper J umna and Ganges. The Tamasas are the people of tho 
Tons or ‘dark river,' BO called from the effects of the forests on 
its banks, and itsClf an ^oent of the Yamuna or Jumna. The 
KirStas are also joined with the Sakos and Savaras as Uasyns,® 
and in the BSmayana they are described as ‘ with sharp-pointed hmr- 

' X, 43, 44 ; Mnir, ^nriml 8aii«tnt Teiit, 1 , 4S J, »}j. 

* Himitlovon Qaittfeer, IL,363. 

» Wright, yrp4l, 85, 106, 312. 

♦ Wilson, VII. 30. 

» nU., 171, 17<5. 187, - 

• Muir, lof. ri(. II., 365, 431. 
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k-nofs, golil-colonreil, atul jilea-^ant to liclwld/ It was a Kiritta 
that Ruilra appeared to Arjuna in the valley of tlio Ganges. Tho 
local annals of Ncj'nl ascribe to the Kiritas a dynasty, that ruled 
in the valley for ten tlioxiPand years in Bwapamyiign, where also 
there was a cclchralctl settlement of the Nflgas, and after exjwlling 
an Ahir family, they oontinned in the ralley, and weixj nilora of 
Nepal svhen Asoka visited it in the third century before Clirist. 
"Wo are further told that thej' lived prcnously to tlio East, but 
that they were removed to Sai)ra!)ha (Th-lnkot), to tho "West of tho 
^■alloy, before cslahlialiing tliemselvcs in Ncpiil.* 

“ The Kiratas are now a short, flat-faced po<^lo, jvjwcrfully hnilt, 
and aro Buddhist by religion. From Br. Campbell we Icam tliat 
on the frontier between Sikkhim and Nepal they aro regarded os 
gonen'cally one m’th the Limbus. According to him, the sub- 
dinsions of the tracts inhabited by the Limbus arc two in 
number— Kirintdos, extending from tho LGd Kosi to the Arun 
river cast, and the LimlnJes from the Arun to tho Konki. Using 
tho tribal name Limbu in its extended sense, wo ]>avo the Hung 
and ll&d (lirisions, the flist of which carries us back to tho 
llunas and tho Ilingij of the Blarkandcya PurSna. This iden- 
tification is strengthened by tho marked Mongolian features 
of tho people, who, owng to their isolated position, have had 
hut little inteicouise with ^Vryaos or Aiyanised tribes, and preserve 
the original type intact. Wo cannot be wrong in assigning these 
Kirantis to the Kirltos, of whom we have recorded so mncL, but 
they have no connection in appearance, langnage, or religion with 
any important section of tho people now inhabitants of the tract 
between the Tons and the SSrda.*' 

2. The connection between any of these 'races and the present 
Kiiilrs of the Central Ganges-Jumoa Duab is only pure speculation. 

3. Their sections do not throw much light on their origin, 
except that the occurience among them of tho names of other 
Rijput septs may tend to show that their claim to RSjjnit origin 
is unfounded. Thus we have the Dh^aia, JMon, Jadonbansi, 
Jasawat, Rawat, and Sengar, combined with local terms soch as 
Maheshpuiiya, Mathuriya, and Sheipuiiya. 


« » IVepiZ, so, 100,110, 312; laW.pases 
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StilrUulion of Kitdrt aetording to (he Centrtt tf 1891, 


Disthict. 

Koiobcr. 

OllTPtCT. 

Nomber. 

Aligarh . • • • 

10.301 

Uor&l&b&l . 

u. 

Agra .... 

IfiU 

Pilibhlt .... 

3 

Hainimri . . . 

&.000 

Jlihnst .... 

374 

Etsh . . . . 

c 

JAIson .... 

18 



Total 

18,3)13 


Kisan.*— (Sanskrit irUhdiia, “a ploughman.")— A caste of 
cultivators found chiefly in the Central Ganges-Jnmna Du3b. They 
are undouhtedly very closely allied to the Knrmi, Koeri, and 
K&chht. In Farmkhahad th^* aro eometimes knomi as Kisdn 
Mahur, and in the Oudli as Mahatiya {mahto, “ a leader "). There 
are/ according to the last Cenens, nine endogamous subcasies 
Uitham (named from Srivasti); Qadhara, or donkeymen ; Hardiya^ 
or grofvera of tarmeric (Aaldt) ; Janya ; Kbigi } Lodha ; Patariya 
orPatariha; and Saksena, which take their name from tho old town 
of Sankisa in the FarrukbSbad District. Tbcio is a tradition 
in Ilardoi that they were once extensive owners of the soil.* 

2. A man most marry within hU own sub-caste j a man docs 

. . , not cive his daugUter in marriage in a family 

llMtIage rales. i • ■' 

where his son has been already married. 
Persons descended from a common ancestor do not intermarry for 
three or four generations. A man cannot marry the children or 
grandchildren of his sister or daughter. Two sisters may bo mar- 
ried one after the other, hut not at the same time, and the elder must 
ho married before the younger, hlatriagc is both infant and adult, 
and sexual license before marriage is not toleratoil. Polygamy is al*. 
luwed, but is very rare, and only allowed when the first wife is barren. 
TUero are the usual three forms of marriage — that by the revolution, 
{bhoHtear) round the sacred fire, wMch is tho mostiespectable form • 


» CUo9yl'Mod«>“ received through Mr. E.Eoso,C.S.. and Bibu Sdawal 
ris, Depnty Collector. 

* SrKJement K<rofJ, 103. 
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iiiQ'dola marriage, where all the ceremonies are ilone at the lionseof 
the bridegroom ; lastly, there is tlio diaratitta form for widows. 
The Icrirate is permitted, but not enforci^, and, as usual, tho widow 
can marry the younger, not tho cider, brother of her late husband. 
A man can put away his ^vife for adultery, and all he has to do is 
to notify the fact to the tribal council. 

3. Kisins are all Hindusand worship the ordinary gods. They 

Bjltan ..a .ooM c. ‘I oajition tho lHyan of Amroha aa 

their patron saint. Goats and sheep are 
offered to Devi and Jliyan on a Monday or Friday; the worshipper 
nndhis family consume the meat, whilea share is given to the Faqtrs 
and Dhanuks, who tend the slirine. Diiring the month of Kuar offer- 
ings of water and sacred balls (piwffa) are made to the sainted dead. 
If a man dies without a son, his nearest relative makes the offering. 
The ordinary SrSddAa is performed at the anniversary of the death. 
The Kisdns eat the flesh of sheep and goats and fish ; they will not 
eat, drink, or smoke with any other caste. I^Iost of them are culti- 
vators and a few field-labourers. They are a respectable, indus- 
trious people, and mauy of them practise the higher forms of agri- 
culture, growing crops, such as sugarcane, tobacco, vegetables, etc. 

4, The Khlgi,^ who are nearly all found in Bcd&un, claim to 
be Chauhin Edjputs ; but it Is needless to say that their assertion is 
disputed. According to the tribal I^nd two brothers, by name 
KfiT ilra and Mahesa, Chauban lUjputs, with a few followers, left 
Ajmer in a year of famine and settled at Sahaswjin in the Budaun 
District. Here they grew in importance and were after a time 
raised by the Emperor of Delhi to the post of Subab or Governor. 
One of them x-uled Sahaswan and the other the Pargana of Soron, in 
the Etah District. The terms on which they held these offices was 
tbef i they should pay a q^uarter of the revenue collected into the 
Imperial treasury. This after a time they failed to do, a remittance 
which they sent to Delhi in diargc of a Musalnun being embezzled 
by him. A punitive force was amt :^ainst them by the Emperor, 
and both the brothers with a considerahio number of their followers 
were killed. Now the widows of the men who were killed, contrary 
to the custom of the tribe, married agmu, and such connections being 
locally known as Kdj, they came to be called KhUgi 1 There are two 
sites at Sahaswtn, which they pennt to as monuments of their former 


> Ba^ed on » Dota by lUt. C. B. Delmerick. 
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glory : one is a mound (Khera) known as the old fort, ” and the 
other a mango grove called liakha Pera, or “the grove ot ono hun- 
dred thousand trees.” The Khigis are excellent agricnlturists, 
industrious, thrifty, and wcU-hchaved. Another explanation of their 
name is that it means “swordmaa” (Sanskrit, K^aiiffa). 


JiistrihttlioH of Kiidm aeeordtag to the Cen»u$ of 1891. 
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KoirijKoeri.l— (Perhaps from Saoskrit iruAi (tar», “cultivat- 
ing.” Mr. Nesfleld'e idea that the name implies that they are 
dviliscd Kols is not probahle.)— They are nndouhtedly closely allied 
to the Knrmis, with whom, accordij^ to Dr. "IVise, in Bengal, they 
drink, hut do not eat, while the Knrmis attend their marriages 
and partake of the feast.* * Colonel Dalton believes them to be the 
descendants of the earliest Aryan colonists in Bengal.* It jg 
possible that they may have some non-Arj'an affinities, but how 
fat this may he the case 5s at present very doubtful. Their only 


* CascdprincipaJlyensoololrPlwdilBhinPratapTuTati.ofCIniadt - 

* Bliley, Triin an.l CoilM, L. SOOl 

* Datriptin EHinohsy, 3t7,t9. 
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tradition, wlilcli is common to many of the pardonin" trihes, is that 
they n'oro created by Siva to tend the mdtlish [viSlt) (whence the 
title of Jlurao, wliich is sometimes applied to them), and to work 
in the sacred garden of Benares. 

2. They nre divided into a number of endogatnous sub-castes, 

the titles of which’ vary in different dis- 

Intonml itracttiro. _ , , , , , 

tnets. Somo of these sub-castes arc of local 
origin:— Sanvariya (from Sarjopar, “country beyond the river 
Sarju”); PrayBgha (from Prayfig or AllahibSd); Kanaujij'a or 
Knnaujiha (from Kanaxij); Il!ahab3di (from Allahabad); Brijbasi 
(“residents of Brij, Braj, or Mathura “)jPurbiha ("Eastern Dak- 
klunSha ("Southern^''); Banarasiya (“from Benares”); Sfagahi or 
Jlagahiya ("from Slagadha”). There arc again the Kachhwaha, 
which assert connection with tho Rajpnt clan of tliat name • the 
Naraigona ; the Torikoriya, who appear to take their name from 
cultivating the turai or tarei, the eucumh atutai»(;ulut ; the Hardiha 
or llardiya, who take their name from the tunucnc plant {haldi, 
^«f<fO;tho Bardawfir or “bullock men the Bhaktiya or “vege- 
tarians” (&^ci^dO> ^'ho wear a oeckiaco made of the heads of tho 
sacred and do not use meat, fish, and epintnoas liqnor, and 

offer no blood sacridees the Sakatiya, who arc said to 

dei'ivo their name from their preference for the Sakta ritual; and 
tho Kori, who must not be confounded, as Mr. Shemng does, with 
the weaver class of the same name. It illustrates the fertility with 
which these sub-castes arc developed that only two of the sub-castes 
in these provinces, the Kanau jiya and the Magahiya, agree with those 
enumeiated by Mr. Bisley in SUiir. Of the 140 sub-divisions enu- 
merated in the complete Census lists a large number are of local 
origin, such as Ajudhyabasi, Audhiya, Azamgarbiya, Bhimpurij'a, 
Brijbasi, Bakldiinaba, Desi, Jmswar, Jaunpurijm, Kanaujiya, Mad- 
hesiya, Rajauriya, Saksena, and Sarwariya. Others are the names 
of other w eii-known castes, as Bairagi, Bafewir, Hunihiya, Baihaur, 
and Surajbansi. 

3. The Gub-castes practise exogamy according to tbe standard for- 

mula, which prevents intermarriage with the 
Msiriage rales. . . , t , , 

families of the maternal uncle and paternal 
.and maternal aunt within three generations. "U'ithin the sub-caste, 
a^in, they have a sort of phatria or brotherhood, known as e/taiiJi, 
from the mat on which the council aSBCmhics. Thus, in Mirzapur 
there are fourteen eiafai of tbe Safcatiya sub-caste, each of which has 
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a h(»ilman of its own; ami unless lie gives permission 

the members of another are not permitted to join in discus- 

sion on caste malters. But tWs organuation 'seems to have only 
this connection with marriage tliat they generally choose their 
brides locally oat of the eiaUU to which they are attached, but the 
ehaldi is not endogamous : at marriages, too, only the members of 
the particular cHaidt are invited, and this acts as a check on expendi- 
ture. The marriage invitations arc issued by the Chaudbari, eaeli 
of whom keeps a tribal mat and a tribal cauldron (paneidjrafi Idt, 
pa^ekdjati handa). These arc purchased out of the fines imposed on 
offending members, and are used at all marriage and funeral cere- 
monies within the eAatdi. The mat is spread at the door of the 
person at whose bouse the mecring is held, and the cauldron is filled 
with wafer for the refreshment of the guests. At all meetings the 
house-ovraer has to provide two annas for lobaeo and two annas 
for the pay of the harher who circolates the invitations, "When the 
council assembles, the person who pro^Kiscs a marriage stands in tho 
middle with his liands folded and says«>" I wish to many' my son 
or daughter. TThat is the opinion of the Pasch?'* Hethennames 
the family and of the person with whom he proposed tho 
marriage, 'When the council gives its appro%'al a BrShman is 
culled in who makes the calculation known as rdtbarg, to ascertain 
if the omens are propitious. Wliea this is settled, the Chaudbari 
sends for the parents on both sides and sanctions the alliance. 

4. On this the boy's father gives four pice and the girPs father 

two pice to the Brahman, and the two fathers- 

Marrisge ceMiDoaie*. . , . rru- • i 

in-Iaw smoke together. Ihis is known as 

ijla ttllidoiii, or the “lifting of the copper com.** The marriage 
ceremony is usually in the data form. When the lucky time for 
the betrothal (iilaK) is fixed, the girl's fiither brings an eight annas 
piece, a handful of rice, five pieces of hctclnut, five roots of turmeric, 
and some dub grass to the hoy’s house. Before some of the clans- 
men he marks the boy’s forehead with cords, on which some grains 
of holy rice {aehhnl) are stuck, and gives him the presents he has 
brought. Then the marriage date {iegan) is fixed by tho Br&h- 
man, and singing (^f/ gauna) begins in both houses, and is followed 
by the wafwaw^ara, common to all the lower castes to the East of the 
Province. On tho day fixed the bc^’s father, accompanied ly some 
clansmen and a litter (efofa) and bearers, goes to the girl’s honsc. 
For her he brings a wliite sheet and loin-cloth {eAdtlar, dAoti), and 
Voi. in. T 
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a wliito Ioin*clol{i for her mother, ^lO cfajismCTi arc afsemhletl, 
and Arith the ealutation liiSnt / Jida / sit and smoke together and 
then cat. Jlcanwliilo the women songs, usually of a very 
obscene character. Next morning her mother dresses the girl in 
her new sheet and loin-cloth, in tltc folds of which {iiotneAha) she 
puts pice to the value of one anna, a handful of rice, and a ball 
{piriya) of coarse sugar, ^e marriago is usually performed after 
the pair arrive at puberty. Then the bride is sent off iu the litter 
to her husband’s house. TVhen the Uttor arrives at the b<^'’8 liouse, 
it is rest«l on tlio ground ootsido. Some curds aro p).ic«l in a 
saucer (dn^eri), and some pepper and sugar arc mixed in water, and 
the whole pouted on tho ground as on offering to Dharti 3IJta, the 
earth goddess. This offering is called JUreSifdn (mrei, '’pepper ”). 
Then her hushand’a sister (ttantif/) takes the bride out of tho litter, 
and receives a** her perquisite the money wliieh had been placed by 
her mother in the folds of tlic bride's loin-cloth. 

6. 0^ that day the bride is fed on cakes {pdri) and rice milk 
{lh{r) sweetened with coarse sugar. Tlien the HrAhmao fixes an 
auspicious time for the anointittg (lelJiardi). Some of the cisns* 
men erect a nuptial shed (mdtirfi)^ and the Brahman makes tho pair 
Bit down on stools. lie reads only a few verses of tho icgular 
serrico and rubs them on the forehead, arms, and legs with a bunch 
of dd6 grass soaked in oil and turmeric. Next comes the lAafiein, 
when tho guests are entertained on boiled rice and pulse. On the 
day of the marriago the bride’s father appears with his family 
priest (puroHl), barber, and some of his clansmen, Hebrings with 
him a set of brass vessels {Icta, iidlf), » stool (piria), ayellow loin- 
cloth {pwi dioti) for the bride, and ayellow upper sheet [iattidicar) 
and a yellow loin-cloth for the bridegroom. He stays outside, at 
some distance from the boy’s house. • At the actual marriage he is 
allowed to stand near the door — obvious survirals of marriage 
by capture. The boy goes into the marriage shed and puts on the 
clothes brought by his father-m-law and a coat {ydna), a tnrban 
( payri), and a nuptial crown («<iRr), provided by his own family. 

He sits facing the cast on the stool which his father-in-faw brought 
with him. Then the barber’s wife brings out the girl and seats her 
on a leaf mat (patari) to Hs left, and ties her loih-eloth to his 
upper sheet. Then the bride’s father washes the feet of his son-in- 
law, and putting the bride’s Laud into that of the bridegraoni places 
on them a lump of wheat dongli on whkh nn pight-annn piece is _ 
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Etuck. Over Ibis tbc pirl’s brother pours soma water, anil tlus 
constitutes the giving away [lattjfaJ4u) of the bride. Then tlie 
Brahman locites n versa known as tho song of prosperity (jMwan- 
which runs — “0 Dhagwin and Vishnu, may the marriage 
be lucky 1 0 Garuda, vehicle of Vbhnn, be auspicious 1 0 Vishnu, 
with ej'os like the lotns, be auspicious I 0 Ilari, you are the in* 
carnation of prosperity 1 ** Then tho bride’s father gives the vessels 
to the bridegroom, who takes some red lead in his hands and makes a 
dedication to Ganri and Ganwa, whose images are made in cowdung. 
Then some cloths ate spread tonnd to conceal them from now, and 
the boy takes five pinches of red-lead and applies it to the parting 
of the prl'a hair. After this they march five times round the 
pavilion, the bridegroom leading the way and the brido following. 
Then the barber’s wife takes them both into the retiring room 
(/EoAafcqr), the walU of which ate dccoiated with streaks of a 
mixture known as oipan. The bride and bridegroom fold their 
hands, and the latter takes off his bridal ciown [mavr) and places it 
at the foot of the wall whore the marks hare been mode. On that 
day the girl’s father fasts— a eonival of mairiage by capture. The 
clansmen ate entertained that evening. I'foxt morning comes the 
ceremony of “ sugar and curds ” (<rKrd«Ai). Tho bridegroom’s 
father feeds the bride’s father with sugar and cords, and receives a 
present of eight annas. In the evening (he girl’s father witli his 
clansmen goes to the bridegroom’e bouse and eats there. When he 
has done eating, be presents eight annas to his daughter’s father-in- 
law. 

6. On the third day the bride's father takes her home on foot, 
and on the fourth day is the regular departure {patina). The 
bridegroom goes with a litter and bearers, his barber, and some 
clansmen to the bride’s bowse. As is the usual custom, his father 
does not accompany him, because it is believed that if he bears his 
daughter-in-law weeping as she leaves her parents, his son will die. 
That night they are entertmned by the bride's relations, and next 
morning bring her home. When her litter approaches the house of 
her husband, the ceremonies of daAeri and nirdicdn, as already de- 
scribed, are repeated, and her mother-in-law, taking the bride out of 
the litter, escorts her into the house, feeds her on cakes {puri) and 
lico milk (6ai4»r),and presents her -with four annas for the privilege 
of looking at her £ico («usj ditiai). In tho evening the women 
of the clan are entertained, and the men cat after them. This 
VoL. III. T 2 
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a white loin*clolh for her mother. Tlio clansmen are assemliletl, 
and with the salutation ItSm / RSm I sit and smohe together and 
then eat. Jlcanwhilo the women sing songs, usually o! a very 
obscene cliaraclcr. Next morning Jior mother dresses the girl in 
her now sheet and loin'cloth, in tl»o folds of which {JtAoinckha) she 
puts pice to the ^-.aluo of ono anna, a handful of rice, and a 
(pj'riyo) of coarse sugar. The marriage is usually performed after 
tho pair arrive at puberty. Then the bride is sent off in the litter 
to her hueband’e house. TVhen tho titter arrives at the boy's liouse, 
it is rested on the ground outside. Some curds are placed in a 
saucer {ilaAeri), and some pepper and sugar are mixed in water, and 
the wliolc poured on tho ground as on offering to Dliarti M&ta, tho 
earth goddess. This offering is called Mireiwdn {vtirei, "pepper ”). 
Then her husband's sister (nanail) takes the bride out of tho litter, 
and receives as her perquisite tho mongr whicli had been placed by 
her mother in the folds of the bride'e loin-cloth. 

6, On tliat day tljo bridoie fed on cakes (/)//;)ond ricomilk 
sweetened with coarse sugar. Then the Bjabman fixes an 
anspicions time for the anointiog (ttl harAi). Some of tho eJann* 
men erect a nuptial shoil (nr^nroh the Br^man makes the pair 
sit down on stools. Ho leads only a few verses of the legular 
service and rubs them on the forehead, arms, and legs with a bunch 
of AAl> grass soaked in oil and turmeric. Next comes the lAatfoSn, 
when the guests ace entertained on boiled rice and pulse. On tho 
day of tho marriage the bride’s father appears with his fomiJy 
priest {ptcrohU), barber, and some of his clansmen. He brings with 
him a set of brass vessels (Ma, Halt), a stool {plr/la), ayellow loin- 
cloth (piari for the bride, and a yellow upper sheet [ianidmar) 
and a yellow loin-cloth for the bridegroom. He stays outside, at 
some distance from the boy’s house. At the actual marriage he is 
allowed to stand nftir the door— obvious survivals of marriage 
by capture. Tho boy goes into the marriage shed and puts on the 
clothes biought by his father-in-law and a coat (jdma), a turban 
( pagri), and a nuptial crown provided by his own family. 

He sits facing tho east on tho stool which his father-in-law brought 
with him. Then the baiberis wife brings out the girl and seats her 
on a leaf mat (paifarf) to his left, and ties her loin-cloth to his 
upper sheet. Then the bride’s fether washes the feet of his son-in- 
iaw, and putting the bride’s liand into that of the bridegroom places 
on them a lump of wheat drnigh on which an eight-anna piece is 
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slack. Over this tiio girVs brother poors some water, anti t!us 
constilntes the giving away {lanydJdii) of the brule. Then the 
Brahman, recites a TCr^o known as the song of prosperity (tuuan’ 
ffait), which nins — “O Bliagwan and Vishna, may the marriage 
be lucky ! 0 Garuda, vehicle of Vishna, be aaspicious I O Vislinn, 
with eyes like the Iotas, be auspicious ! O Ilari, you are the in* 
carnation of prosperity 1 ’* Tlicn tho bride’s father gives the vessels 
to tho bridegroom, who takes some red lead in Ids hands and makes a 
detlication to Ganri and Ganesa, whose images are made in cowdung. 
Then some cloths are spread round to conceal them from riow, and 
the boy takes five pinches of red-lead and applies it to the parting 
of the girl’s hair. After this they march fire times round tho 
pavilion, the bridegroom leading Ih© way and the bride following. 
'Then the barber’s wife takes them both into the retiring room 
{l-oAa6ar), tho walls of which arc decorated with five streaks of a 
nuxture known as aipan. The bride and bridegroom fold their 
hands, and the latter takes oif bis bridal crown (matfr) and places it 
at the foot of the wall whore tho marks Ua^e been znado- On that 
day the girl’s father fasts^a survival of marriage by captuie, Tho 
clansmen are entertained that evening. Next morning comes the 
ceiemony of “sugar and curds” (purdahi). The bridegroom’s 
father feeds the bride’s father with sugar and curds, and receives a 
present of eight annas. In the evening the girl's father with his 
clansmen goes to the bridegroom’s house cud eats there. When he 
has done eating, be presents eight atmas to his daughter’s father'in* 
law. 

6. On the third day the bride's father takes her home on foot, 
and on the fourth day is the regular departure {^autia). The 
bridegroom goes with a litter and bearers, bis barber, and some 
clansmen to the bride’s bouse. As is the usual custom, his father 
does not accompany him, because it is believed that if he hears his 
daaghter-in-law weeping as she leaves her parents, his eon will die. 
That night they are entertsuned by tho bride's relations, and next 
morning bring her home. When her litter approaches the house of 
her husland, the ceremonies of daieri and mirchtedn, as already de- 
scribed, are repeated, and her motliec-ia-b,w, taking the bride ont of 
the Utter, escorts her into the house, feeds her on cakes {puri) and 
rico milk (fi<iH{r),and presents herwItUfour annas for the privilege 
of looking at her face {muni ditiSi). In the evening the women 
of the elan are entertained, and the men eat after them. This 
Vot. III. T 2 
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custom oppcnw lo |)C n rjxxnalily of tlic Koirw. Tlic Jlnlliinan 
w'cIvTM two nijwn nn<l four imna* ai tho mnrriacjc fivs {iySh hi 
fifj). A wife can lys divorcoJ t»y tlio triUs) cotincil for infidelity.* 

7. The unibiltral coni id nil l»y the mid wife {dan Un), nml n fire 

„ .. , (raidv^O is liffhtcil over It. Tina fire la 

Hifil fwwoaJM, ... ^ , 

jiitenilm to protect the child from the cv^l 
apirit Jam!m.t, tho terror of loiKan mothcni.' A lamp lit with 
castor oil is nlso Imnit in the room for twelve ilaya. They have tlic 
usual Hxtii (ciiattt) And twelfth day ceremony {iaraHi). On tlic 
latter occasion they have what is callcil the "mul-cuttinp " cere- 
mony (nalA itifatja). Tlio women of the neij;hhoarJiootl coliect 
and mh their ho<lies with oil and turmene, and poinf* to tho liouse 
contrilutc each an anna and receive a little candle [auHatiri) in 
exclianprc. Tliis is done when a son is hom. 

8. Tlio dead ere cremated in tho usnal way. On the thirteenth 

day after death they make the montninp oh* 
eft eerotBoe «i. {Horatt io finds), and dietrilnto diy 

pminto Hallitnans. The only waa/ritufcd is Pitr ri»yi/rtwjr^/^flMj— 

** Vishnu is present in the form of your ancestors.’* They Jkitc no 
ceremony at eiz inonUis or a year after death. 

9. ^iTienover Koiris follow any of tho rocopaUo<l sects, it is 

usnaUy the Vushnaea. Tlioseof the fthakta 
Betisioa- Bulwasto initiate their children as Ilbagats 

or aTpetarians at a very early ape. They arc specially devoted to 
tho worship of tho Pjnchonptr and AfahShtr, and the fol- 
lowers of these two deities do not intcrnjarrj’. iVIahahir is * 
worshipped on Tuesday in the month of Sawan with an oITerinp 
of sneclmeatB ° BrShmanical con1 (fanea), and a burnt 

offerinp of barley, butter, and sugar. On- tenth light half of - 
Sfiwan, tenth light half of Kuir, and first dark half of Chait tUey 
woreliip the PAnchonpir with offerings of crushed grain and cakes. 

At the NaurAtra of Cliait and Kuir, milk and rice are cooked and 
made into long cakes fp^nr), which are offered at the house slirino 
{iliukari), a lamp is kept lighting for nine days, garlands of flowers 


* fingdi wives, i.«., widows inftnied {a fteeoiilaoce wiih the castom of logdl 
prevsiUag smoag the Boms STid other low eastea of Bibir, eja ao far the legal wivoa 
of their hasbands aa to jaatify the pUBlebi&aat of pcrioDS eommlttiog adaltei? with 
tbom.— mnufdni Ii'ovre veraos Tfit Rmpreat, lit, CAleitlla Lain Jfrjjorfi. ^IC. 

* Jftiobaivappi an lo be a form of Tams, thesi-t of death. It i» really infantila 
locVJftW eansed by cotolcas outtioff of the eeid. x 
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arc oHereil, and incense is tamt. During this testiTal they meet at 
the lio\iso shrine, and some memher of the family generally becomes 
possessed by the deity and falls into a stale of religious ocstacy, 
XU the course of which ho utters what are taken for prophecies. 

10. As among nuiny of the middle class Hindus, when a man 
-eats with a person who has offended against the rules of casto 
[hupadi), or intrigues with a woman of another casto, or uses 
unseemly language to the tribal council, he is escoramunicated, until 
he has a recitation at his house of what is known as the Katha 
Satnarilyan. This among the Koiris and the tribal feast which 
accompanies it costs about twcnty*(ivo rupees. The offender has to 
fast all day ; in the evening he bathes and employs a Brahman to 
do tho Satndrayan worship. Tho Salagrdma, or ammonitic pebble 
representing Yishnu, is washed in a compound of five mgrediehts 
{panehamrxt) made of curds, milk, butter, honey, and sugar, and is 
then bathed in Ganges water. If any one is inrited to hear the 
recitation and fails to attend, it is believed that he will die or fall 
into trouble. Every spectator brings with him a garland of dowers, 
some sweetmeats [haldtha), and money, which arc the perquisite of 
the otBciating Brahman. After the recitation is ovci, tho Brdhman 
performs the drti ceremony by burning some camphor over the 
Sdlagrama, in the smoke of which all rub their hands, touch their 
foreheads, and give a copper coin to the officiating Br2.bman. There 
arc five parts {adiya) in the iaiha, and at the end of each the conch 
shell [tanii) is blown, and a bell is rung. At the close a hnrnt 
offering l^om) U done and cadi one receives a little portion of the 
offering {praidd) laid before the Salagrama, This offering is called 
panjtri, and consists of wheat, flour, and sugar. If he does not 
take it with him, he falls into misfortune. At the next tribal 


meeting the offending person receives some of the pavjlri and /»a«- 
eha^nrit, and is restored to caste privileges. 

11. Koiris ore excellent cultivators, and generally devote them* 


OecnpiUon ssd socLil (tatns. 


selves to growingthe more valuable crops, , 
such as opium, tobacco, garden vegetables. 


etc. They maintain a fairly high standard of social purity. Among 


the sub-castes in the east of tho provinco only the Prayagaha drink 


spirits. The Bhakta sub-caste do not eat flesh; the others eat 


mutton, goat’s flesh, and fish. The Pcayagahascat pahki cooked by 
Brfihmans, but the others do not eat even paiii, except when cooked 


by their own caste-fellows. Brahmans drink ^vatcr from their 
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liacde^ and low castes, such as Dhobis and Cliamars, eat \xiih,paiH 
and hachchi cooked by them. They never accept personal Bcrvice_, 
and are a thriving, industrious, well-conductcd class. 

Kol. — A Dravidian tribo found in considerable numbers along the 
Vindhya Knunflr_ plateau. There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of the name. Kola in Sanskrit means 
'‘a liog-’’’ ; and, according to some, the tribal designation is simply a 
term of contempt applied by the Aryans to the aborigines. Accord* 
ing to Herr Jellinghause,* tbe word means " pig-killer.^^ Accord- 
ing to others, like tbe tribal terms Ho gn/l OrSon, it is derived fiom 
tbe JlundSri llo, IlorS, or Boro, which means “a man/’* The 
change of r to i ie familiar and needs no illustration, while in ex- 
planation of the conversion of h into k we may cite hoiiy the JIundari 
for " child," which in Korwa becomes kon, and koro tbe llilufisi 
form of horo, ^*a man,"* It may be added that the Khariyas of 
Chota Nagpur call tlie Mundas Kora, a name closely approaching 
Kol,* Tbe name MundSri or Muoda, which is the usual title 
of the tribe in Chota NSgpur, does not appear to bo known in the 
North-TVestern Ptovinces. According to Mr. Pbley, this term ie 
of Sanskiit origin {munda), and is a titular or functional desigoa* 
tion used by the members of the tiibe as well os by outsiders, much 
in tbe same way as tbe SautSls call ibemselves IManjhi, the Bhdmij, 
Sardar, and the Khambu of the Darjiling hills, JimdSr. Colonel 
Dalton* tentatively connects it with vion or min, the Assamese 
term for the Bmmeee. Others, again, take the term JIunda to 
mean "the shavenpeoplc (Sanskrit, w«Hdo). A sept of Haigas 
in the Central Provinces are called Mundiya, as it is alleged, because 
their heads are shaved with the exception of a single lock.* 


I Rislej, Ttibei an<{ CaiUi, II , lOL 

> Dalton, OeKTtplwt Ethnology, ITS. 

• laKitkiauiT tb« EeOis l<oat, B*®/Arior l>ejn,e* 

diitlnetiTe oecnpation of Kolis, or, nsPr. Witoon fclUffo*. Koli means a “olnnsman" 
(Bonitav OaKltfer, Vm., 140). Inthe DaUlua the word Eohissaid totnean 
'‘clansman,” from htl, a clan, as opposed to £nnbi,*‘tl»3 family man,” from I;irfum&, 
"a family,” Hie myitio BtiUiDianio orlgiB of the Eolis Is that they are the samo 
aatheEirtta of the Fnrtnas, ^ho are eaad to be descendants of Kisfida. who was 
born from the arm of Vena, a kin* of the ano race. The Kolia claim descent 
from VilmUci, the oompUor of the Ednufjmno.— Jlsckictcah, Transicffona, Somlay 
Qtographical Banety, I., 201, 202, rpioted lo Demhny Oaselteer, XVIf., 103 ! also eeo 
a curioos dissertation on the snbjeet in Oppert, Original Tnhabilanlf of JTharnfo* 
*<>'*“• 121. *91. 

• Rl«ley, Joe. eiJ . II.. 101. 

‘ lee. «/.. IIP. 

• Central i‘roe>nr«i OattHeer, 379 
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Among the Maudim of LoJiAnlappi, rrho are ccrfcuntf 
identical trith tlio Kols of Mirzapar, Colonol 
Appoiwnee. Djlton* describes the malM as oTerajjing 
fiTe feet rnn or six inches in height; — “In features they exhibit 
much Tariety, and, I think, in a great many families, there is a 
considerable admixture of Aij'an Woo*l. Many have high noses 
and oval faces, and yonng girls are at times met with who have 
delicate and regular features, finely chiselled strmght noses, and 
perfectly formeti mouths and chins. The eyes, however, are seldom 
80 large, so hrighk and gazellc-like as those of pare Ilinda maidens, 
but I have met strongly marked ifongolian features, and some are 
dork and eoarso liko the Santils. In colour they vary greatly, 
the copper tints being about tbo most common. Eyes dark* 
brown, hair black, Ftrwgbt or wavy, and rather fine, worn long 
by males and females, bat the former shave the forehead. Both 
men and women are noticeable for tbeir fine erect carriage and 
long frcG stride.”* In Mirzapur there is a curtona belief pre- 
valent that no pore Kol woman has any hair on the pnbee, hfahA- 
deva, 80 tlic etory goes, once caught a Kol girl and parched some 
gram on that part of her person, on which ever after hair refused to 
grow.* Tbo l^rirzapur Kola arc a very dark race, but their features 
are liardly so coarre as tho<^: of tbo Mdnjhis or Kharwirs. 

3. According to one legend, YaySti, the fifth king of the Lunar 

race, divided liis empire among his five sons, 
TndttlCDS of OnzUl. nn .v • • m I- 

The offspring of his son lunasu, occoming 

to the Harivansa, settled in the South, ond the tenth gemeration from 
him inclusive, consisting of four brothers, Pandya, Korala, Chola, and 
Kola, divided the empire they had inherited. The descendants of Kola 
were the present Kols.* The Monda myth, as recorded by Colonel 


1 Lo«. oX. 190. The n«n^ atatubcB ^how tb« cnrioca fact that tha nbCmij 
•cd Sol, wbo are tha fitit iutba tank €>f fecan<litr in Onus, are boUoin of 

tba scsla in Cbots Nispor. Tba great tribe ^ Lsrkn EoU in Sishbhilm toarriea 
leu than anj race in tba Lower Pronacra, there being in erery 100 males between 
15 and 40 jasrs of age as many as 55 munamad mm, and in s similar famala popnla* 
tion 40 anmartied women. Tins » dae to the pra-aaptial infldebty of the nrsTidfan 
woman, which enables the men to poetpooemarrutgo till they are well adraaced in 
age and desire to found bones for their old (ge (Cerutu 175, 1S9), 

1 Lot, ext, 190. 

* Xle indiSenisTsoerabaris etTJmorlaoius, Onm loi^niinr Slcdel, adnleseantea 
«t paellas dieitsaepaoonsaltoabradere pitoe pabis nnlli alii mento, nisi nt ilia 
partes alteri eeini msgis conspicanfiant.— Westannarck, i/iilory of Human ilar- 
riage. 201. 

< Colonel Witford, dsinfit Besrartbss, IX , 91. , quoted by Dalton, Dlbno. 

lojy. 161 i Elliot. CtoMSry.s T.Cele. 
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Tiokcll,* tells luMv the Kt£>cxiatent ]»rlmcval deities Ol*' IJorflm 
and Sill" Bonpi created a Iwy and pH, nuil put them to"elher in n 
»:ave to piyiplo the world, and ilndiii^ them to be too innocent to 
V'ivo hoj-o of progeny, ho instnictcd them in the art of mahing rice 
beer, which innaines the pasHonn, and, in course of time, they had 
twelve sons and twelve dnuphterB, As is usual in myths of the 
class, the children were divided into pairs, and Sing Uonga set before 
them various kinds of fooil for them to choose from ficfore starting 
in tho world. The fato of tlieir dc-wendants depciiJeil on their 
choice. " Thus the first and second pair took bullocks* and buffalos' 
ficsli, and they originatctl the Kols (flos) and the Bhflmij (Matkum); 
the next took of tho vcgctahles only, and are tho progenitors of the 
brahmans and Chhatris ; others took goats and fish, and from them 
arc tho Sddros j ono pair took shell-fish, and became Bhuiyas ; two 
prurs took pigs and became SanUls. One pair got nothing, seeing 
which tlio first pair gave them of tlieir supcrlluity, and from the 
pair thus provided sprung the Ghisis, who toil not, but li« by 
preying on others." This legend, by Identifying tho Kols with the 
kindred Draridian races, must bomuch closer to the truth than the 
Drihmanical -ttory, which would make them akin to tho Bdjpuis. 
The Kols of itirzapur state that they aro emigrants from a place 
called Kiutali, in the territories of tho Bardi BSja m the Eiwa State. 
They name one Ninhu as their ancestor, and, liko tho ilusahars 
(y. r. para, 2), have a tribal temple at Pipri, near Chnuir, where is 
< the shrine of Birmba Devi, the gwldoss of the shrine. She must be 
worshipped either in the months of Chait or KuSr mth a fire sacri- 
fice (iom), and the offering of a goat or lamb. Their other tribal 
deity is RSja Ldkhan or Bakfaana Dera.* Like many of the 
kindred tribes, they have legends of a kingdom in the Gangetic 
valley, whence they were expelled by the Savaras, and retired fnto 
the iiill-conntry to tlio South. TViat is now Saitisgaih in the 
hill-conntry above Chnnir was formerly called Kolina, and the 
Pargana of Kol Asia in Benares still bears their name. 

4. Tlie Kols in the North-Western Provinces seem to have 

shed off the elaborate system of totcmistic 

Tntal orgauisation. » •« .t_ nr j c 

septs which aro found among the JIundas or 


' IX., 797: Dalton, he, c*t., IflS. 

• Por whont. Bee pam 16. 
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rental.* They are dindeil. into a number of cndogamoug septs, 
such as tbe ItantyTi or llaatel (Eawnt, Sanskrit liifjpulro, "a 
prince ’*). They are also known as Dabait or villa^re, and have 
another snb-divislon, the MaliUySn {nikt<t, a leaxlcr^'), xvith whom 
tlicy intermarry on equal terms j Thaknriya (Thiikur, " a lord '') ; 
Banaj; Pahariya, or" mountaineers"; Barwfir," descendants of the 
flfjtree*’; Bio, who may be the same as the Binds; Ilarwariya, 
*• ploughmen " ; Bajwariya, who may take their name from the 
Bengal Eajwars* ; and Ilanriyinwa or " people of the cooking 
pot*’ {AJnri), which is also a snb-fcpt of the Sfurmn Santals.’ 
Some Kols also namo as one of tlwnr sejjts ilie Chero, who are now 
regarded as a distinct tribe, but hare clearly parted iiem the parent 
stock in comparatively recent times. 

5. They have a tribal council (paHeXitfat), at which only the 

heads of families have a scat.* The council 
Tiibftl eoBscO. ... . 

decides questions regarding marriage and 

morality. There is no special time for meeting, but these questions 
are considered when the brethren assemble at marriages and funeral 
feasts, The olTice of tlic headman (tXautiiart) is hereditary,* All 
offences are reported to the headman, who, if ho thinks the matter 
worth enquiry, calls in a few of tho brethren, consalts theta, but 
does not necessarily follow tbeir advice, and then issues his order. 
The usual punishment is a cash fine, which is spent in feeding tho 
c'ansmen. In serious offences, the culprit is put out of caste, some- 
times for a considerable period, and only restored on feeding the 
brotherhood. Any resistance to the order of the hcadmaa is dealt 
with vetj' severely. If the hcailman happen to be a minor, one of 
his kiuemcn is nominated to perform his duties until he comes of 


age. 

6. The septs {iuri) are endt^mous, ami they do not intermany 
^ j as long as any relationship between the parties 

is remembered, or into the family of the matet- 
ual grandfather {«dna) or father’s sister {pida). The negotiations are 
commenced by the father of the brid^room, who, when he approves of 


I BiiUy, Tnhet onU Catitf, 11, AppmJtr, IDS. tj. q. 
t Buler, loc. ri(., II., 102 , Doltoa. tac. nt , 3SS. 

> Bulej, toe. rt< , I., SIX 

* This contempt for persons onmaTriod la common smoag similar people ; 
Wcitermarek, Hiatort/ o/Buman Jfarrta^e, 137. 

• yuia correapooJ* to tholloniapftr'knsyatemor fheJInndM. Daltqa, loc. c«(. 
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the girl, makes over to her father one-and-qaartcr rupees to clench 
the engagement, liike most Hindus, they vrili not many in the 
<lark fortnight of the month.' They generally marry in the 
months of M&gh, Ph&lgun, Bais^kh, and Jeth, and have the usual 
prejudice against Pds and Ctuut, which are prohibited (tf/fariccfui) 
for this purpose. After thehride comes to her husband’s housCj sho 
is not allowed to cook for the fan^y until a village astrologer fixes 
an anspicions time. This is known as the Jt^iehari or meal of 
boiled rice and pulse. All the brid^oom’s friends eat the food 
cooked by her, and give her a present known as the dowry 

Kola profess a prejudice against polygamy, hnt this is a 
counsel of perfection, and most of them who can afford it marry 
more wives than one. Women are worked so hard that the first 
wife often selects her hasband's second partner ; the wires very 
seldom quarrel among themselves, and in a Eol family there is very 
little of the wrangling, wife^beating, and nose*cutting which 'goes on 
ia ordinary Hindu households,* As a matter of fact every man 
and woman is married. The only bachelors are those who are Bo 
miserably poor as to be unable to pay the bn’de*pnce, and the only 
unmarried woman is one who suffers from blindness, Icpro^, or 
some incurable disease j and in the same way oil widows are married 
to some one or other. Her relations in fact insist, like the parents 
of Penelope,* on this being done. Concubinage with a woman out- 
side the tribe is forbidden ; but a man may cohabit with any woman 
of the tribe, provided he gives a feast to the tribesmen, and her 
cbildien rank as heirs with those of a regular marriage. Sexual 
intercourse with an unmarried girl is tolerated, as in the case with 
the Bengal Mnndas,* but if she is detected in an intrigue with 
an outsider, she is e2q)eUed from the tribe. Infant marriages are not 
customary, except among the more Hinduised branches of t lie tribe ; 
but to keep a girl unmarried after ebe attains the age of puberty 
involves disgrace to her parenis.* Whife tig parents of both 
parties are alive, the assent of them to the marriage is considered 


' On tUi ico Westermarclt, nUftfrj r/n«m«n jramii5», 4C-L 

* WesCenoarek.Ior. ri< p+'i,*!.; foriw*# entti<itr><^<<I->iS3;ea lianl UbiKjr 

cao«« of polygamy, iatonrncau, of Mjtrrioge, 1J3. 

* OJyocy. StS., IM, utdfsa Uut imIaiicAi ©oUoelod by W«it*HnaroV, 131, 

•Ti « * 7 . 

* ItUUy, Tn<«i aii4 Cmltt, II . 103 1 WeatoTiiikrek, toe. til., 30(. 

* Soo iaatiaes* ia IVeetcrmorek; toe. tit , ISO. 
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essential ; ftn<l if the father anil mother are dead, their power of 
veto and arranging the marriage devolves on the paternal nnelo or 
elder brother of the boy or girl. Aa a rule, the parties themselves 
have very little to say to the matter.* The relatives on each eido 
ciamine the hridc and bridegroom so carefully that no physical 
defects con escape detection r if between bctrotbal and marriage one 
party tnmonttobclepions, crippled, blind, or impotent, the marriage 
can bo broten off; but when once married, sneh defects arc not a 
ground for the annulment of the marriage. Among the Kols of 
Jlirzapur there appear to he no tradition of jvjlyandry or of tho 
custom of thejKt prim/c nac/t« t but the latter certainly esisted in 
a modified form in comparatively recent times in Hiwa and 
Palaman. It is said tliat the Raja used to maho tours in his 
flomitiiona and visit those of his subjects who had pretty 
daughters. There was a special phrase for such visits {pi;ay i'arna, 
“ to coni^ucr, enjoy he used often to giw a village to a girl 

who pleased him. Soch villages are to this day known as Stjdya 
gdnv. 

7. There is no regular form of divorce. A husband or wife can 
be separated for habitual infidelity or for 
eating food not permitted to the caste. Bat 
divorces for infidelity ate uncommon, as the matter mast be proved 
to the satisfaction of tho tribal council by the evidence of actaal 
TOtnesses, and proof of general repute or Enspicion will not be 
accepted. TTomen who bavo children are very seldom divorced, 
unless the eviJenco against them is absolutely overwhelming.* 
If a woman is divorced for adultery with a stranger to the tribe, 
she is permanently espolled, and enunot be re*married in the tribe ; 
but this ia not tho case with divorce for offences against caste 
rules regarding food, in which case, if her friends care to satisfy 
the tribesmen by a feast, she can be restored to caste and re- 
married. Divorced women often form connections with males 
of the tribe in secret, or Uve apart from their friends by labour 
or begging, or become ^luhamnLidans and drift into cities as 
prostitutes. But prostitution in the tribe is unknown, and 
married women have generally a better character than Hlndos 
of the same social grade. A seducer of a married woman is often 


■ On tl>i« rM Weatermiirek. la« al^ 519, 551. 

* See cssoR collect«d bj WeaUrmank. {«r. n(„ 55S. 
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forced by the council to repay tJio marriage cxj>enscs to )jcr hiis* 
band,^ Men feel ehame, it is said, in bringing about their babies 
m their arms in the prcscnro of their father or uncle ; and if 
two brothers live togctlicr, tlwy generally each carry about 'the 
child of the other. This can lianlly bo anything but a eurviral 
of the pystem of female kinship.* This is further prored by the 
fact that many of the qiiarrels between husband and wife result 
from this pnicticc, the refusal of the husband to taho liis owu 
children in his arms being looked upon by tho mother as an 
imputation on her character. Children of a eoncuhino of the tribe 
are, as already stated, rcc<^5scd as legitimate. Children .a 
strange woman follow the casto of tho father,* hut are not admitted . 
to rights of commeusality and marriage. It is understood, how- 
ever, that in tlio next generation the prolubition is removed. Such 
people marry among themselves, and a class of lialf-breods, known 
as nrdh»l, occasionally found. But tribal discipline is bo strong 
that sneh cases arc uncommon. 

8 So far from any prohibition extending to widow marrago, 
it is considered right and proper that mar- 
wuow iiiMrias*. riagoable widows should bo married, and the 
only restriction is that it ie nnderstood-that she should not make 
a fresh alliance until a year after her husband's death.* When 
a woman bocomes a widow she takes off the toe-rings (flngdfia), 
and does not put them on until she marries again. She also 
washes the red lead out of tjje parting of her hair. The Icvirate 
is permitted, under the usual restriction, that a widow can many 
only the younger, not the elder, brother of her late husband. In • 
fact, it is the duty of the Jevir to take her over,® and it is only on 
his refu«al that she can ally herself with a stranger, who, in most 
cases, is a widower. The widow, if she remains unmarried, has a 
riwht to maintenance ; but if she marries again she loses ail rights 


> This IS the case vjtb the Sesgsl Momlas aJso.— C&lton, SlhntHegy, ISl. 

» Lubbock, Ongtn #/C»v»l»*e{w»,145, *jf. The tafanj up of {he child jn the 
arms cf the lather waa bf tie Hemaua aa admissioa of pstersit/, asd they bad a 
Bpecial term— suscipto— for the practice. 

* WsstBraiarek, Jcf. nl , 103. 

* WeatcTmarck, Ifle. eif., 12S. 

* As aapsg tha Conds — Fanjih, SifJUoKda ej Csniral 158. Mr. 

O'Donosll, Csnsict RsporJ, 186, Temarketluit the smidler nniober of widows atnuOf 
tha Dramdiaa tribes is not doe totbHrre-msrrriBg jnors ofW than Hindus, bat 
Bitnplj ta virain Damages being node ao Tery moch later in life, with the 
neoeBasryresolt that widow* are obadnt^fewor at twenty years of atra. 
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ia her ImslaniVs estate, and her children remain with their paternal 
nncle, who acts as inistce of lh«r property till they come of 
age, when, if they arc sons, th(^' inherit j if daughters, the estate 
goes to the associated hretliren. The children of a second marrbge 
have no claim to the first hushan Vs property, and there is no fiction 
hy which they are supposed to he the isme of the first hushand. 
There are no tnulltions of tali among the Kols and allied tribes. 

9. The Mirzapnr Kols profess to have an elaborate series of 
rules on the subject of wloption ; hut it is 
almost certain that most of these liave been 
borrowed from their Hindu neighbours. The mora primitive basis 
of the practice among them seems to ho that a soulcss man can 
adopt his brother’s son, and that this is done without any religious 
sentiment in connection with the trddJAa. Tiiey say that if a 
man have a son or grandson he cannot adopt; that be need not 
consnlt his heirs : that ho may adopt hU daughter's son ; that he 
can adopt, if his son adopts another faith or h.'is committed such an 
offence against tribal rules as to he beyond forgiveness by tlic 
council ; that, while an adopted son is alive, a second cannot bo 
adopted ; that a bachelor, a blind or impotent man, can adopt, hut 
net a person who adopts a religions life {Sd/Au, faqir) •, that 
a woman cannot adopt as long as the yonnger brother of her hus* 
band (/fwar), her hnsband's elder brother (Ahamt), or her hus* 
hand’s father (i^riwr) are alive, nor can she adopt at all except 
under the death>bed instractions of her husband. The eldest or 
only son o£ a man may be adopted, and tfao person adopted should 
be of the same family as the adopter. Hut if a suitable 

lelation cannot be found, a boy may be selected from any sept 
(AKfi) except that of the Raaic!. A boy adopted loses all rights to 
the property of his natnral father, unless the latter die without 
heirs. 

10 A man’s heirs arc Ids sons, and they inherit equally, except 

that the eldest son gets sometbiug (such as 
SaccesBion. ,i,ii ^ s. 

a bullocK, a brass vessel, etc.) in excess of the 

others.' It is, however, an, understood rule that the inheritance 
is not di\'ided among the sons until the youngest comes of age, and 
the feeling seems to be in favour of maintaining tbe union of the 


I Ontbo riglit* of the eHe*l eon, see Weetcnaarclc, loe. eil,, 100. 
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associated brethren. Daughters have no rights, except to mainte- 
nance, if they cannot agree with ihar husbands and aio obliged to 
retnm to their father’s house. There seems to be no custom, as 
among the Bengal Mundas, by which unmarried sisters are divided 
among the brothers.’ The sons share equally, no matter liow 
many mothers there may be ; nor is the rank oE the mother taken 
into account in deciding the right to succossion. A sister or her 
children have no right to succeed. If a widow who has a child 
at the breast re-marrics, she takes it to her new husband, who is 
understood to be bouhd to support it till, if a girl, she marries, or 
a son, till be is able to supportT himself. It is said that if a 
man becomes a addhu or ascetic he can take amiy his personal goods, 
but loses his rights of inheritance- Such eases are, however, so un- 
common that it can Le hardly said that any definite rule prev'aiJs. 

11. Besides persons descended from a common male ancestor, 

B h mcrabeis of those families from which brides 

are taken, or into which daughters are 
married, arc considered relations, and the relations of the wife 
arc held to be relations of the husband. The following schema, 
of relationship applies to all the kindred tribes except the I^ffinjliis, 
who are more closely allied to the Gonds, than the siuroanding 
races. 


> Dolton. £(hnot9jry. SOI, *7. 
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The family ia wliicli the falUct's eUtcr ia married is fhn- 

jihudffar; >Tliere a sister is married, the gramlmother^s 

family, fly»V»tir; the mothcris family, nanidtear ; where one is 
married, saiurdr ; the family in wliicli a son or daughter U married, 
tandhijdn. The fatlier w called bdbu, ddia, Idkaj his father's 
elder brother, chacha ; his younger brother, kakkA j father's father, 
Idha ; elder brother, bhaigga; elder sister, / father's 

mother, larli mdi] elder paternal uncle's mfe, barki Idkl; younger 
■ j^temal uncle's wife, elder brother's wife, iJo///*/ 

younger brother's ^vifc, dnlaija } son's wife, dutaiya ; maternal 
uncle’s wife, mdmi i mother's mother, n(fai; mother's sister, mdosi s 
mother's father, n«#«o ,* nife’s father, wai/o / brother-in-law's elder 
sister, brother-in-law's younger sister, tdri; Bistei"'8 hus- 
band, ia^aot,* his father, A man calls lus wife “mother of 

his son *’—Ildm ii ndi, “ Mother of my son Rima.'' * When they 
call a friend they say “brother," or ifr ij/dr), “friend." 

Tlicy remember genealogies up to the third or fourth generation, 
and the names of women up to that of their grandmother. 

12. They obserro the usoal taboo for five days in the case of 
menstrual women. There is no ceremony 
during pregnancy. When a boy is bom, a 
song of rejoicing (toAar) is sung by the women of the clan. It is 
etiqnette that the child shonld be bom in the house of tho father as 
an admission of paternity.* When the child is bom, the cordis 
cut and buried in the room, and over it a fire is lit in an earthen pot, 
into which a bit of iion is put as a piotection against oril spirits 
which may assail mother and child.* Tbeic is an elementary 
form of the couvade in the theory that the husband is impure, as 
well as his wife, sits apart and cooks for her, and receives a sip of 
the purifying draught which is administered to her. Among the 
mote advanceil KeU the woman, is tegasded as Impute up to the 
tvrelfth day, when the barber’s wife comes, bathes mothei and child, 
and removes the foul clothes. Among the more primitive Kols a 
Dhobi is not employed, and the<deaningof the clothes is done by the 
mother herself, or some other woman in tlie family. The child is 
nsnally named in the sixth month, when it Is first fed on grain (anaa 


Prcgnasejaod birth. 


* Oa thisica WcstetmAieV, lac. «\(,,37S. 

* See Wcstornurclc. loe, eUn 105. 

* T;lor, i'rir}>(tveCKl<Hre,II,195. 
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prdtana, piUni). Tiie/ not seem ta have any (arm of ordeal 
iu eelectinjj the name,* but the child is gcneially named after some 
deceased ancestor, whose spirit is suppos^ to be embodied in the in- 
fant. The husband does not colialut with his wife until the child is 
weaned, for about nine months after her conCnemeut. 

13. After the match is arran^l, there is a regular form of bo- 
^ trothal, in which in some places part of the 

bndc'pncc is paid in ad\-anee.® The bride- 
price is low, five nipecs in cash, a loin-cloth {Hhott), and five measures 
of paddy. This is much lower than among the Bengal 
SInndas, where the extravagance of the bride-price has become a 
serious obstacle to marriage.* Among the K’ols of Jlirzapur the 
moderation of tbe biide-price enconrages marriage and promote? 
tribal morality.* Before the marriage they do the ceremony of 
Ibe lucl^ earth {mahnangara)* which is brought home ly the bar- 
ber's wife and diadc into a platform, on whicli the wedding jar {kalsa) 
is placed. The pavilion {"><turo) is erected ar both houseson ibe fifth 
day befoie the wedding. The poles are of the wood of the 9itl tree 
{ahorea robutla), and. it is roofed with bamboos. Inside are placed 
the marriage jar, images of parrots (*ufa) made oat of the wood of 
the cotton tree {tcmcl), and an iron spihe is fixed in the ground in - 
the centre. The bride and bridegroom are carefnlly anointed for 
five days — the former by ber rister-in-law {ttanad) and the latter by 
his sister. The bridal par^, on arriving at the bride's village, pre- 
sents an oileiing of money, cloves, betel, etc., to the village headman, 
which may possibly be a relic of the commutation of the jua primes 
tioelis already described, but is more probably one of the ordinary 
dues levied by the landlord from his tenants. In return, he is ex- 
pected to give wood, the use of a horse or cart, or other assistance 
to the marriage. The more advanced Kols have a ceremony of the 
usual Hindu type. The bride and bridegroom worship Gauri and 
Ganpati. The bridegroom sits on a stool, and the bride’s father pours 
water on bis hanils, willi which the boy washes his feet. The Pandit 
Tea<lB the usual verses ; but among the more primitive Kols, no 
Pandit is called in, and the sister’s son of the bridegroom performs 


s Xj BmoDg the Bengal ^Insdaa.— DoltoB, loe. til., 191. 

^ For hetrothal among kisdied races. se« Weatermarck, lot, ttl., tSt, 
^ Ball. Hffi 470 ; Pattoii. 100. 

* On thisBca W’estemoreV, 

* See Bhuiyn, pnra II. 
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tho ceremony.* 'While the women sing the song o£ rejoicing 
{jUmatiffar), the hriilcgroom nilw rcd-Ica<l on tlio parting of the 
hride*8 hair, and this is the binding part of the ceremony. This is 
dearly a eorriral of the original blood oorenant. 

14. Next the pair are led into the retiring room where 

nidc jokes are played on the bridegroom by the women of the 
bride’s family. One form of this is to say — “This rice pestle 
{lorAa) is your bride’s father, and tliis lamp (ci/rajA) is your bride’s 
mother. ” On this the boy breaks tho lamp with the pestle. The 
whole ceremony appears to be a snrvival of tlie primitive eastern of 
tho immediate consnmmation of the marriage after the wedding,* 
Then follows the wedding feast, which is an important part of tho 
ceremony among all primitive races,* and after this is the regular 
eon/arreatio [kkiehart) of bride and bridegroom, in which the latter 
refuses to share until he gets a present from tho girl's father.* 
This is the regular form of marriage called tindurddn, so called from 
tho red lead (lindur) which the brid^rooro applies to the parting of 
the bride’s hdr. Besides this there is tho dola form, where the 
bride is brought to her husband’s bouse and the marriage performed 
\7ith a much less elaborate ritual. Two other forms are also recog- 
nised— the gandiarap,^ or marriage by mutual consent of the 
parties, and the udhdr, or marriage by abduction. These terms aro 
of coarse dae to the Brahman priests of the tribe, but the forms aie 
primlti%'e. These marriages are so Car prohibited that in the former 
a fine of three rupees, and in the latter four rupees, is levied, and 
then, after a tribal feast, the wife is recognised and her cliildicn 
are legitimate. 

15. The dying person is taken ontside the bouse and laid on 
thogroonil." Tbc Mirzapm- Kola hm e quite 
abandoned the primitive form of funeral 
rites in force among their Munda brethren in Bengal,’’ and they 
do not erect the curious menhirs at monuments which arc described 


* This is tbe usaoi c&atom amons riko EotftriAa races of Bib&r.~-Daltoii, lot, 
(it,, 03. 

^ Tbente in itsprumtiTe formis ia&iatftui«d sraong tbo UcDgtkl tlund&s.— DaU 

ton, Ik. c>(., 19-1. 

> WettermU'ek, loc. til , 41S 

* Westennarck, toe. ctt., 419, 437, 

• For tho reol Gandhorra m&miKe *e« Ukaa, HI , SS. 

• Tjlor, /*r»mkni>« CuKurr, I. 453. 

J Set BOO Dalton, F(t>not«jr;,SQ3. 
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by Dr, Dali.’ People tlyjn» of emall-pox ami cholera aro always 
thrown into a river. Children who die while beinp mirsctl by their 
mothers arc buried, and nmong the less Ilindulsed branches of the 
£ribo the body is tahen into any com'cnient place in the jungle and 
burnt in a very perfunctory way by the relatives, without any Bpocial 
ritual or the eenrioos of any funeral priest. I'ho more IlimUue&l 
Kols north of the river Son cremate the body in the way common to 
low-casto Hindus. After cremation the way home is led by the 
ebief mourner, who is protected the companions, who follow him, 
from the spirit of the dead. On arriving at the hoa«o of tlio 
deceased, each of the mourners chews a small piece of pcpjwr potl, 
which he spits out, and then, after rinsing his month and washing 
his liands, returns home.* Prom that time till the neit evening 
the tribesmen fast, and then assemble and cat together. This 
feast is known as the " milk " feast ; and the chief mourner 

who lit the pyre plants in the ground a few blades of the sacred 
knia grass near somo water, and on this, ns a dwelling-placo for tlio 
wandering ghost, the tribesmen pour water dally after batlilng. 
The man who fixes the pyre goes about with a brass vessel [hfa) 
and a piece of iioo in his hand as a preservative ogainst ghosts. They 
do not hang a vessel (ffianl) on a j)ipat tree, and have no regular 
ardddka ceremony j but on the tenth day some of the more Hindu- 
ised Kols give a little groin to a Bidhman. Like the Bengal 
Mundas,* th^ lay some ashes on the floor of the honse. On the 
night of a death, and if, in the morning, a mark like the foot of a 
fowl is found in it, they conclude that the spirit of the deceased has 
quitted his former abode.* 

16. “VPlienever there is a tribal feast, a fowl is offered to the 


Ancestor worship. 


spirits of the dead and a little liquor is 
poured on the ground. The victim is coni 


■ 7iin?I< Life. Cl, 1 C2. 347 ; and Paltoo, loc. «(.. 203. 

^ Thu pethapa reptesenta the Imfof the bitter ntnt tree, winch ia used in the 
tame waj b]' nindne. 

* Dalton, loe ct(., 203. 

* “Every mght for one moon two dd men wont to the grave ahont dn*t and 
cstefnlly Bwept all round it t eachmcniiDgfortbeaame period they viBitcS it to aea 
it there were any tracka of tha dead man on the swept space.’’— Broogh Smith, 
iloi’iffiiie* of r»ciorta. 1 , 119. “After adeath has Uken place in a family thestraw 
tt chV® from the bed of the departed is taken intoan open space and burned. Among 
jU B»h?® *'’® snrvivora look for a footprint, and that member of the family whoso 

the next to die."— Henderson, Fo.’Moree/theJfortfie'W 
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fumed by the worshippere, who also mahe o fire oCeiin" (Aoct) with 
hotter and coarse sugar. When the o^fcrmg is made they say — 
^ Do not injure us or our children.” They do not make any special 
offering to the dead at funerals or cremations, hut they fear them 
greatly. Such ghosts appear in dreams and trouble those who do 
not duly propitiate them. They appear in tho form of the night* 
mate, sit on the chest, sqneexe the throat, or suck the blood like the 
vampire.' These ghosts most usually appear at the NaurSlia in 
the months of Chaifc and KwSr. Persons who have dictl in an 
unnatural or unusual way, such as by drowning or snake-hite, are 
specially propitiated, and this department is in charge of the village 
Baiga, who fixes down these wandering vicious spirits in a special 
shrine under a tree, where, when any trouble visits the village, 
he offers a fowl, which he eats himself, and makes an oblation 
of spirits. 

17. The Jlirzapur Kols appear to have lost all recollection of 
Sing Bonga, the Sim go«l, revered ly tho 
Jlnndasof Bengal— “o beneficent but some- 
what inactive deity, who concerns himself little with human affairs, 
and leaves the details of tho eseentive government of tho world to 
the gods in charge of particular branches or departments of 
nature.”* In Slirrapur the Kol bows before Sfimj Nftriyan tlie 
Shu go<l,whonho leaves his house in tho morning, but does not seem 
to venerate him more than oil Hindus do. There is a regular sect 
of Sauras, or worshippers of Surj'o, the Sun god, who nutnbertsl at 
the last Census 41,901 persons. Tlicse ore quite dutinct from tiio 
ordinary domestic worslnp of the sun. The Kol worships demons 
and sprites {iAul, prei), whom ho greatly fears, and the souls of the 
dead— those of women being propitiated by women and those of men 
by men. He also worships tho aggregate of tlie local gods (ftii, 
deo^dr) through the village Baiga. Besides thei^e there ore several 
special Kol deities. Of thcrO the cliicf is GansSm, who is usually 
identilied with Bara Deo,» •' the great goil.” Gansam, wlio is cer* 
tainly a non-.Vrj-an deity, is now Lccoraing gradually admitteil into 
tho Brlhmanic pantheon as Glianasylma, ** the dark-Wuo rain elouil,” 
which has become on cpitliet of Krichaa. The current explanation 


» Tjlof,rrii»y»r»C«nur/,lL,t95,191. 

» ani <?!«</». It.. WSs ©»!•..•«. EW.»&I«55, ISi*, *7. 

> DarsDao t* OotsJ* — CanfraJ rrtmneti GatrlUrr 
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by Dr. People dying of small-pox nnd cholera aro always 

thrown into a river. Children who die while being nursed by their 
mothers are buried, and among the less Hindiiised branches of the 
tribe the body is t^en into any exmvement place in the jungle and 
burnt in a very perfunctory way by theielatives, without any special 
ritual or the services of any funeral priest. 'I'he more Ilinduiscd 
Kols north of the river Son cremate the body in the way common to 
low-caste Hindus. After ciemntion the way home is led by tho 
chief mourner, who is protected by the companions, who follow him, 
from the spirit of the dead. On arriving at the house of the 
deceased, each of the mourners chews a small piece of pepper poiT, 

- which he spits out, and then, after rinsing his month nnd washing 
his hands, returns home.* From that time till the next evening 
the tribesmen fast, and then assemble and eat together. This 
feast is known as the “ milk ” feast {tliiilh) ; nnd the chief mourner 
who lit tho pyre plants in the ground a few blades of the lacreil 
htta grass near some water, and on this, as a dwelling'placo for tho 
wandering ghost, the tribesmen ])our water daily after bathing. 
Tho man who fixes tho pyre goes about with a brass vessel {lota) 
and a piece of iron in his hand as a preservative against gliotts. Tliey 
do not hang a vessel {shant) on a pipal tice, and have no regular 
afSthlha ceremony j but on the tenth day some of tlie wore IUndu- 
ised Kols give a little grain to a Brahman. Like tho Bengal 
JIundas,* they lay some ashes on tho floor of the house. On tlio 
night of a death, and if, in the morning, a mark like tlie foot of a 
fowl is found in it, they conclnde that the spirit of thedoceasctl has 
quitted his former abode.* 

10. ■Whenever there is a trihol feast, a fowl is offercil to the 
spirits of the dead and a little liquor is 

AmcsVct pn prouml. Die victim is con- 


* Thupet)iap»TorrcMBl*i).«l«»fc-t lha W»l«v wf-ntruo, wlii.'hli ns«<l la 
rao)s«»7l>7lliadai. 

* rWton, loe. fit., 205. , 

* *'ET*r7tilalit forono moca two laen weal to tbs ffrarc atoat da«V aad 

(wrpt all ronad it I eaebmofalarror tho tamo iwrloiUhoj’ vlul^ It to 
ltx‘h«rowpn> any track* of tho doad man on tboowept »pan).”-lIr'>tiKb Smith. 

rtcforirt, I., 113, •* After adimthlui* Ukoa plaoo fa a famfy lh«*t*»w 
cwehtt« n<'mtK«Wd6( tVoSeparto.! tataVntIntoaa apoaoptusoand boffir-t. Ao-Vff 
111 a.bM the •OTTiTcr* took for a footprlat. and tUt «o»mh<w of lb« «*>'-lly 
f^t Sbttho ImpreitloD will Iw ih« neitloUfe.’*— HanJenon. 
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turned by the worthippcrt, w!»o also make a fire offering [hom) with 
batter and coarse tugar. "Wtien the offering is made they tay — 
** Bo not injure ur or out ehildtetu** They do irot make any epccial 
offering to the dead at funerals or cremations, hat they fear them 
greatly. Such ghosts appear in dreams and trouble those who do 
not duly propitiate them. They appear in the form of the night- 
mare, sit on tho chest, squeeze the throat, or suck the blood like tho 
vampire.^ These ghosts most usually appear at the Nauratra in 
the months of Cliait and Knir. Persons who have died in an 
nnnatural or unusual way, such as by drowning or snake-bite, are 
specially propitiated, and this department is in charge of the village 
Baiga, who fives down these wandering vicious spirits in a special 
shrine under a tree, where, when any trouble visits the vdllape, 

he offers a fowl, which he eats himself, and makes an oblation 
of spirits. 

17. The Mirzapur Kots appear to have lost alt recollection of 
^ Sing Bonga,the Sun god, revered by tho 

Jlundas of Bengal— “a beneficent but some- 
what inactive deity, who concerns himself little with human affairs, 
and leaves the details of tho eseentive government of the rrorld to 
tho gods in charge of particolar branches or departments of 
nainre.^'* In Slirzapur the Eol bows hefoic Sdraj NSiayan the 
Sun god, when he leaves his house in tho morning, hut does not seem 
to venerate him more than all Hindus do. There is a regular sect 
of Sanras, or woreluppers of Surya, the Sun god, who numbered at 
the last Census 41,904 persons. These are quite distinct from tho 
ordinary domestic worship of tho sou. The Kol worships demons 
and sprites {bhul, prel), whom he greatly fears, and the souls of the 
dead — thoseof women being propitiated by women and those of men 
by men. He also worships the aggiegate of the local gods {dih, 
deobdr) through the village Bmgn. Besides these thero ai-e several 
spcria! Eol deities. Of tbeso tho chief is Gansam, who is usually 
identified with Bara Deo,* “ the great god.” Gansam, who is cer- 
tainly a non-Aryan deity, is now hccoming gradually admitted into 
the Btahmanic pantheon as Ghanasyima, " the dark-hluc rain cloud ” 
which has become on cpitliet of Krishna. Tho cnirent explanation 


» Tjlor, PrfmUfvrf Cunur#, JL.ISS, 101. 

* Eialey, TriUt and Caslfs, 11., 103 ; Dalton, Elhnolos'j, ISC, iq 
» Bara Deo is ft weli-knowTi dsitycf tks Oonds.-CVnfral Proun'fM (7aer/< 
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that Gansam is a dchasod eurviral of an Aryan nature god is much 
less probable than that after a Sanskrit ctjTnology has been dis- 
covcicd for his name, this deity is becoming recognised by Hindus.* 
Gausiim is worshipped by the Daign in a rude hut outside the 
village, inside whicli is a mud platform {ehanra, bailhak), on wliich 
the deity rests when so dUj>oscd. A icd flag marks his temple. 
He is the protector of crops, aud Is propitiated by tho 13aiga with 
the sacrifico of a fowl, goat, or young pig, with an oblation of Iiijuor, 
in the mouth of Karttik, when the transplanted rice is ripening, 
lie very often too resides iu a ntm tree, and near his shrine is gene- 
rally a rude stone ^presenting Devi, some vague manifestation of 
the female principle in nature. 

IS. B&ja LSkhan is a godling of another type. Ho is a deified 
mortal, Raja Lakhana Deva, the son of tho gnat Baja Jay Chan- 
dra of Kanauj, who was killed by Sbalubuddin Ghori in 
1194 A. D.* Tho dominions of Lakhana Deva must have 
reached oloso to the Kol country, os there is a pillar with an 
inscription in Ids honour at DelUiam near Cbunlr.* Thcro 
is reason to lelicvo that bo led a campaign against the Aluhammadan 
invaders, and this is perhaps tho cause of his deifleation, Now no* 
•thing is known of him, except that, by an obvious folk etymology, 
he is said to have a shrine somewhere neai' Lucknow. Besides 
these there are several minor deities, such os Rakbsel and Phdlmati 
Devi, who are the local guardians of men and cattle, and are littio 
more than village gods of a somewhat higher rank than the unde- 
Bcribed aggregate of divinities who reside in the village shiine. Tho 
Nag or snake-god is woishippod at the Nagpanchami. The Ba- 
ghaut or tiger-gliosfc, Bansapti Mdta, the goddess of the jungle, 
Chitharlya B5r, '• tho hero of tatters,” who lives in a tree on which 
rags aie hung, and many rimilar deities of forest and mountain are 
respected, particularly when disease attacks men and animals. On 
this occasion tho usual ceremony of the scapegoat {chaldwa) is 
managed by the Bmga. Brahmans of an inferior type are occa- 
sionally called in, and are even paid to cat cakes {pSri) in the houses 
of the moie Hinduised Kois. The house-god is Dulha Deo, the 
hridegioom god, who is specially revered by women and at mar- 

• Asimilflr inatunceis SiTitn hi» formas Bburorn, who is a direct adaptation of 
tho non-Aryan Bhairon. 

• Soo ElphiDstono, HUlory of frulio, 965. 

• CoDOinghani, Arrhffoloj.rol Repotlt, SX, li!9. 
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tia^os with the bloodless cawifico o£ cahos and milk. To the eouls 
o£ the dead the house-mastcT occasionally offers a fowl, ram, or goats, 
which is then eaten by the family. 

19. They appear in Mirzapur to hare abandoned the regular 
tribal festivals of the Mundas.^ They now 
FesiiT&is. obser\'o the usual Hindu festirals of the 


IJaurStra in the first nine days of tlie light half of Chait and Knar j 
the Phagua on the first of Chmt; the Khichati in the end of PCls j 
and the Kagpanchami.* On the fifth of the light half of S.awan, 
at the Kauratra they fast j at the Phagua drink liquor and eat 
good food; at the Khicliari they eat rice and poise {khtsiari) and 
give some to Brahmans ; at the Nagpanchami they offer milk and 
parched rice at the hole of some snake; at the Nanratra they get 
into an ecstatic state {ahhudna), and some one falls into a frenzy and 
scieainB out oracles. The spirits of the dead reside in a special mud 
platform erected in the south room of the bouse. Dulha Deo has 
Hs abode in the cook*room. The women also pay particular honour 
to a deity called Bdsdeo, who resides in a pipal tree. This is really 
which is an adaptation of the Hindn cult of Krishna. 
The axe and sickle are looked on as a kind of fetish : no one will spit on 
them or defile them, and they are kept in a place safe from injury. 

20. They have the usual meeting, sneezing, twitching omens, and 
their regard for lucky days and directions is 
theEumeasthoseoftheotber Dravidian races. 


21. They swear by putting the hand on the axo or sickle, by 

the religious preceptor (?ar«), by the Ganges. 

by taking np the shoe of a BrShman — May 
my children die if I lie,'* is the usual form. 

22. Dreams are believed to indicate the future, and in particular 

imply the dissatisfaction of the sainted dead 

Dreams. , 

whew they avu wegvwted . Th% man in 
the family interprets them. The only way to ward off evil dreams 
is to propitiate the souls of the dead. 

225. All disease is duo to demoniacal influence, and the Ojha is 
called in to define the offended demon, and 

AmnUts. . , . n,, 

present smtabic offerings. The Eril-eyc 


I For vtirli (ee Uisley. loc. cU , U.. lOL 

* According to DaJton, FtAnolo^y. 177, ttcro ate so truces of sn-ike werahip 
amccg tb« Koli, except intbes&tso ef tbo Minliow which means ■* ser- 

pent." There are, however, Klghonais and Ksgesara sllicd to them. 
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IB avoi(l<?d bj nmulcte, partitnilarly tlie sflflp*nut, which Irnrsts wlien 
the glance falls on them. 

21;. They revere the cow ami bnffalo, ami will not injure them 
Tuloos Every hair on a cow's knly is a godling 

{(Uota), an«l ho who kills a cow offends as 
many podlings as tlicre arc hairs on its body. They appear to have 
almost entirely lost tbe projadico against the use of milk wJiich is 
common to other Kolarian races.' Tliey will not eat food 
touched by a Dliobij CliamSr, Dom, Dliarnr, DosAdb, KliarwAr, 
Jlajliwfir, Panka, Agariya, Glusiya, Cbcro, or lJluny.Ar. Tliey 
liavo an especial abhorrence for Dharkdrs, whom tlicy consider 
particularly polluted. Children are not allowed to join in any 
woralup, and it is only the head wife wlio does worsliip to the ances- 
tors or Dulha Deo. A man will not touch liis younger brother’s 
wnfe, the mother-in-law of his son or daughter, nor liis wife's elder 
sister.* They will not c-alt by name their wi\-es, nor the wife of 
a younger brother, nor the roothcr-in-law of their son or daughter. 
Nor mil they name their religious teachers {ffurn). They piefer 
nob to name the dead. Certain villages, where mnrdcrs haveocenr- 
red or whore misers or bad eharacters live, are tabooed in the morQ> , 
ing. So in the morning they will not speak of death or beasts of 
prey. When they have to mention an unlucky place or persons, 
they point in that direction and say tbe first letter of the name. 

If they have to speak of an elephant in tbe morning they call him 
dattlihatoa, “he with the teeth," the tiger, pa»yaAawtf, “he vrith 
the claws,” and so on. 

26. The best day for commencing agricultural operations is Fri- 
day'. They do not plough on the NSg- 

Agrioaltnial ceremonies. • nn’ t iu t-a •, 

pancbami. lliey uo the xvunrmundan cere- 
mony with an offering to the local gods when sowing is over.* 
Fields should be ploughed five times for lack.* Before sowing they 
sacrifice to “ the goddess of verdure," Hariyari, Ilariyari, or 
HaiiyaiMai. She is worshipped by breaking up some cloves in a 
brass vessel [loia), whicli aie ouxed with water and poured on the 
ground. If cloves are not procurable, a simple stieam of water 
is poured on the ground in honour of the goddess. 


> Palton, EtJinolojv. ItO- 

3 On this see Lubbock, Ort^'n e/ CtoiIwaliM, H.. (JJ. 

® This perhaps corresponds to tbo Damuisi of the Bengal JIundae.— Ualtcn, 
Vx.til., 198. 
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2C. They eat the flesh of pjgs, fowl?, and all kinds of fish. 

^ ^ They Trill not cat the flesh of cotts , liorsep, 

donkeys, camels, elcpliants, alligators, snakes, 
lizards {bittui^a), or jackals. They certainly^do not eat carrion, as 
appears to be the case in Sinhbflm.* They do not eat meat 
daring the fortnight sacred to the manes of the dead {pilrpai^^a ) : 
women are not allowed to eat pork, and have thnr meals separate 
from the men.* Liquor and tolflcco arc freely nsed, and oblations 
of spirits are made to the godlings. Tlie women are treated 
fairly well, and little qnarrellmg goes on among them, but it 'is 
doubtful if there is much affection between husband and rnfe, 
though the contrary has been asserted.* They hare the fondness . 
for children which is characteristic of most primitive races.* Tlie 
seuior wife is honoured and respected. Yonngers salute elders with 
ihepS/Uffi form, and tho answer is niie “may yon Jive 
and thrive." To strangers they tatSm. When guests arrive they 
are saluted, and the wife washes his feet and gives him a tobacco pipe. 
If any woman in the family is connected with the guest by blood, 
she seizes him round the waist and weeps, and then provides liim 
with food with the elders of the family. It is the custom for a 
guest to bring with him some parched grain for the children of 
bis host. The lowest caste who will accept food from their hands 
is the Kurmi. They only use pipes smoked by Kols. Only 
Dorns, Dhark^rs, and Cbamars drink water from their vesscle. 
They wear the scalp-lock, but never shave the beard and mustache, 
except in mourning. They have a special kmd of music known as 
lolfhaTt. 

27. ilost Kols are ploughmen ; a few have land of their own. 

The usonl wages of a Kol ploughman are two 
Occupation. * o 

sers of gram per dicm, and a leaf umbrella 
[ehhopi, hhddur), a blanket, and a rupce-and-a-half in cash per an- 
num. They also get some apcdal food at tho festivals of tlio 
Dasahra, KhormundanandFachbcinyanon20th S.'iwan. They also 
get a biyha of land free of rent. This is known as kola, koli^a. 
The village landloid takes tun days^ forced labour in the year from 


I Pflll. JunjTtf 150. 

* For Blwilaf rrattictiono imoiiff kitb^b *m LobboeV, (M^ian/Cii-ilJsal»on,4i7. 

* Jellingb»o»«qnct«ilby WestBnnaret, flulorjuf Huiiiiin afarrwje, 353. 

* SpcBcer, Pnitciplsjo/ Soriolcjy. 1,06, 
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ivll plougliraon, one for plougWnj* and the other for tliatchnig’ liis 
house. The more primitive Kola practise the system of citUivatioti 
by burning down the Jungle. 

Kori.’“Tlie Ilimlu n’carcr caste. Tlidr name has been derived 
from that of the Kol caste, of whom they liaro by some Ixsen 
assumed to bo an offshoot. In Sanskrit, in the sense of 

“ancestral,” lias also come to mean “a weaver,” According to 
their own story, the Saint Kabir was one day going to bathe in the 
Ganges, and met a Bifthman ^rl who saluted him. “ lie said in 
icply— “ 3Iay God give you a eon.” She objected that she was a 
\'irgin and unmarried ; but be answered that his word could not 
fail. So she immediately got a blister on her band, out of which a 
boy was bom. She was ashamed and left the child on the banks 
of the river, whore a heifer that had never calved gave him milk, 
and ho was Oidoptcd by a weaver who taught him his trade. He 
got his name because he was bom of a nrgia {kndrt) or of a girl 
untouched by man {kori). Ilcncc the verse popular among them-~ 
Sori Lori kalao let. nxrgun le&jAya t 
dh&akt «pn» hhaea tdgar /Iga. 

“Lorn of an undofiled jar, of lum free from passion, ho lowers 
his body and enteia tho ocean of existence.'^ 

They are probably an occupational caste derived from various 

60U1CC8. 

St. At the last Census the Koris were rccoidcd in a large number 
of 'principal sub-castes: — Aharwar, takiug 
Internal structure. name from the old town of Ahiir in the 

Bulandshalir District; Bais, the name of a well-known Eajput sept; 
Ballfli ; Bliadauriya, which is also another Lajpufc sept ; Bhainhar ; 
Bunkar (5wa««, “to weave”); Dliamanj Jaiswar, from the town . 
of Jais in the RSe Bareli District; Jatna, who say they have some 
connection with the JSts or were born direct fi'om the matted hair 
{Jala) of Siva; Juriya; Kabirbansi, called after Kabir, the fore- 
father of the caste; Kaltluya, who spring from the Kayasths; 
Kamariha or Kamariya; Kanaujiya, from Kanauj j Katua; 
Korchamra, who spring from Chamars; Kushta; JIahurfi; Odh 
or Oih; Parsutiya (Sanskrit, “procreation”); Sakarwar, 


* Baaed on enqniriea at lliriapnr and notes ty Slonabi 'EAm Saran DA*, FairA- 
bid I UoDBlil Elm SjMj, Teacher, T»lirfllSclio.d,Matoba, Hamltpnr s ilanabjMai 
DlyM Sinb, Deputy Oolleotor, ShAbJab&Dpiir; Sad Monsbi OopAl Pra«44, Nlib Tab- 
elldAr, FhaphandjEUmb. 
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or those from Fatehpur Sikri j Sankhwar. There are many other 
Eub^iastes spread over the province. Thus in Shahjahflnpur we 
find Jiuswar, Kanaojij’a, Kachbwdr, JfanwSr, Gangapiri, or 
''those from beyond the Ganges, Banswar, Baiswar, Katyar, 
Patra, Gujarati, Khatiya, and Chapar. In Ilamirpur aro the 
Kutar, Kamjiriha, Jruswir, Sakhwar, Dhiman, and Sunwitni. 
In Bijnor those who practise the occupation of applying leeches on 
patients are called JonkiySia (/ewit', "alocch^'j. InEtawahare 
the Mahiir, Sakhwdr, Bhandanliya, and Chandauliya. In Mirza* 
pur thej’ class themselves as Cbacoar-Kori who follow the usages 
of Chamars and the Kori who connect themselves with Kah^rs. 
Hero they say that they arc emigrants from Udaypur. The Juriya 
or Joriya of Paizahad claim to he Brahmans and immigrants from 
a place called Katwi in the Jaunpur District, They admit Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Ahirs, Knrmis, Moriios, and similar 
people into their caste. This generally occurs when they have 
contracted’ illicit intercourse with women of the tribe. They aro 
worshippers of ilahablr and BhSgawati, to whom they offer sacri- 
fices of sheep and goats. Formerly they used only to weave in 
‘silk; now they make cotton cloths and do masonry* The Roris 
liavc been extraordinarily fertile in the development of sub-divi- 
sions. The complete Census lists contain no less than 1,040 names. 

8. In their manners and customs Koris agree very closely with 

^ the Chamars and people of a similar social 

lijwuveTB »nd enttoms. i * • i .. . ^ 

grade, which it is unnecessary to repeat. In 

Hamirpur, they aro reported to have a special form of introducing 
the bride into her husband’s house. The oldest man of the household 
prepares some cakes fried in butter, known as mdeuy and offers them 
vrith the sacrifice of a pig to a local godling known as Baltai. Then 
comes the nxhdran ceremony, when three wheaten cakes are bated, 
u'hich the newly-manied pair trend under foot, and are then allowed 
to enter the honse. There are r^ular marriage brokers in Ilamir- 
pur, each of whom reedves a pair of loin-cloths {dhott) contributed 
by the parents of the pmr at betrothal, marriage, and the coming 
home of the bride, should she not have arrived at puberty when the 
wedding takes place. In iDost cases, however, the marriage is 
arranged by tho sister's husband of the boy— apparently a survival 
of tho matriarchatc. A woman married by the Earao ceremony is 
not allowed to enter her bnsband’s house in tho day-time; she 
must do so secretly and at night. Hence of such marriages the 
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proverb runs— AWtf vinnh, anihi^dti pSH^ "wtli a Hack face 
and in the dark fortnight of the month.” A wldoiv cannot ro-niarry 
bjr the Kardo form until at least the thirteen days of moumihg 
for licr late husband ate over. Authorities differ oa to whether 
they admit oiitBiders into tho carto. A correspondent from EtArrah 
asserts that it is a woli'lcnown fact that they admit ErAiimans, 
ESjpute, Uanyas, KAynstbs, Ahirs^ Gadariyas, KAcbhis, KahArs, 
l^lmrjis, Bariiais, Kiratis, and Kurmia into tbeir comraunity, bnfc 
draw the lino at CliamarB, TcHs, Ebobis, and EAris, ns well as 
sweepers and EliAniiVe, This is eaid not to toko place in other dis* 
tricte. Tho same correspondent also asserts tliat in EtAwalj it la 
well aeccrtmned that in the Icrirate tho wdJow is allowed to marry . 
tho elder ns well as tho younger brother of her Into husband. This, 
if correct, is very jcmarkable, as it is totally opposed to the usage 
o£ all other castes of tho same social status. 

4. Tho Koris aio all Hindus. In I'ujzAbAd they are said to 

follow the EA&JAsi or SivanArAyani sect, of 
which some account has Jjoen given in con* 
nection with ChamArs. In Bijnor they are KabJrpajithis. This is 
also the ease in Ilamlrpur, where their religions ceremonies are 
performed by the daughter’s husband, another relie of the nutri- 
orchato. To tho "West they also worship Z.Ahirpir and the iCyfin 
of Amroha and Jalesar, and to tho East the PAnchonplr and Sitala 
MAta. 

5. Tho status of the Keri is very low. In Jlirzapur it is said 

Jri”''- wator from the 
atotoB. hands of tlie KahAr Koris, but not from the 

Chatoar Koris. Only Dhobis and CharnSrs will eat kackehi or 
jtdkli cooked by the latter; Koris will, to the East, eat kackehi 
cooked by Brahmans and Kshatriyas and pahhi prepared by all 
Valsyas, except Kalwars. 5Tjeir occupation is weaving coarse 
country cloth, but some take to service and field labour or hold 
land as tenants, Kusbta or Koshta, one of their snh-castes, is the 
general name for a weaver in the Dakkhin.^ 


> Eomtay QuieUeer, XVn, 113, sqij. 
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Korman^a.— IlJuJa rcligiouR onicr, «>*calle(l because they 
crftjaid <o only from membow of tho Korl trilw (AVrt tn.iiijna). 
"Wo have similarly the Cliamar«mangtft, who lx?" from Chamars, ami 
IhoPasmnngta from Pufis. The Census shou’s them only in OnJh. 


DiitrihuHon of (he Kormangtat aeeor((inp to (he Cental of 159J, 
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Korwa 4 — A I^rariJian tribe found in the part of 3firzapur 
south of tho tiwr Son and along tho frontier of Sargoja. T hey 
assert tiint they have emigrated from Sargxija rrithin the last two 
or three generations. They apiicar to bo tlic alwrigincs of Sarguja, 
Jashpur^andPalSmau, and this “claim isin sotnomeisuro homo out 
Ijy the fact that the priests who propitiate tho local spirits arc ahvays 
sclcctfel from this tribe/* * Among tiie offshoots of tlie original 
tribe now residing in Mirzapur there appears to be no tmoc of the 
singular legend that they arc descended from the scare-crows set 
up to frighten wild animals by the iirst men who raised crops in 
Sarguja, which were animated by the great spirit to save liis rota, 
ries the trouble of continually making new ones.* There seems 
little doubt that thej* are in name and origin closely connected with 
the Kura, whose name 3Ir. Hislop connects with Ko), and describes 
jts “ found on the Slah^eva lulls and westward in the forest on the 
TApti and Karbada until they come in contact with the Bhils. 
On the Jlahadera hiHs, where they hare been much influenced by 
the Hindus, they prefer the name of Sluftsi, the origin of whidi 
I have not been able to ascertmn, unless it be that the word is 
derived from the tnaiua tree/** Like the Kurs, the Korwas of 


* Huler, Tniti and CaiUi, Sll- 

* t>alton, Ethnolosy, 226 s Bulcy, {sc. <it., 11., SIl ; Driver, Jsumat 

Xttaiie Soriel’j of Benijal, 1891, Paf • 25. 

^ Pa pert, as. A EMttered Inbo mill a veTZ similu aame, UalinnijB, aro foimd in 
»Dine cf the jncgles jo Parana DarharoflfirzapBrasd seem noir ta tsdisappcaljo? 
l>y amaleamation with tia Kols. 
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Chota NS<*j>iir have some tra^litions connectiQ" them witli the 
ilaliadcva hills as Iho first seat of their rate.' The word Korwa 
EociQs to he another form of Koh Herr JelUnghanse interprets 
the word Kol to mean '* plg»kiUer/' • but the better opinion ecema 
to bo that it is a variant Cot iore, tlm SCundlri for " man." The 
Khariyus of Chota NSgpur call tlio Sfundas Kora— a name closely 
approaching Ko).* 

2. No trace can be fonntl jn Mirzapnr of tho sub tribes of 
Agariya Konva, Band Konra, Dih ICorwa, 
n oepmuo. wn. patanya Korwa found in Bengal/ nor 
of the Birhor and. Kisan Korwas mentioned by Jlr. Driver.® 
Tliere is, again, no trace of the inlcrestiog series of totemistio sub. 
dirisions rceorded from Banehi by Mr. Bisley.® The Mirzapnr 
tribe say that there ate two sub-tribes, Korwa and Korabn, both of 
whom are mentioned hy Colonel Dalton.’’ The former live in 
Bargana Dndhi, the flat cooniry north of the Saiguja plateau, and 
the latter in the Sarguja bills. The former have almost abandoned 
tho use of the bow and arrow, which is said to be habitoally used by 
the latter. Among themselves the hfirzapur Korwas call tho males 
Korlkn and the women Koriku. 

S. Colonel Dalton's description applies very well to the Mirzapur 
tribe. He describes them as "short of stature 
and dark-brown in complexion, strongly 
built and active, with good muscular development, hot, os appeared 
to me, disproportionately ehort-legged. The average height of 
twenty Sarguja Korwas whom I measured was five feet three 
inches, and of their women tour feet nine inches only. In feature 
the charactevistic types are not very prominent : a bicadth of faco 
from the lateral projection of the zygomatic arches and narrowness 
of forehead arc the most remarkable traits ; the nose, chin, and 
mouth aie better formed than we generally find them among the 
rude tribes of the Dravidian stock; and, notwithstanding the scare- 
crow tradition, the Korwas arc, as a rule, better looVing than the 
Goods and Orjons. Tlie mal«, I noUced, were moro hirsute than 


' Pnver, loc. («., SI. 

3 Kct<vlaSnskntiaeftM'*s bog," 

* BUler,{»«. cifc, n.,ioi, 

* Loe. ttL, page 8S. 

* Loc. et/^ j4^p*7tda, 63. 

f Vcicnptiva Snnot^!f,230, 231. 
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11,0 EO„cmr.ly of tlicir coRnolw, inou}' iCTta 

or rotlicr not inlotforins 'f'' „lti™«on. Thoy are 

trail, in tl,cir toilrlle. tlrora >« „;,j,|eelc,l back 

ns utterly iingrooin^ M ,l|.j l„jly „j.c 3 

hair pro«*s in nuU ^ ^-gnntic proportions, as picpostcrous 

or is mnffctl mac np^o period Ims produced, Bticking ont 

as any that (ho t},e i,cad. Tlic women 

behind ly the liard work imposed upon them, stunted 

appear o,i,l ^mlchcdly clad, some having only a 

in j^yn.l their persons, and in other respects un- 

fcwtlirty^n“^^ ,.i Dr. Ball noticed particularly » the unkempt 
«f iiieir matted locks of hair, in which they commonly 

condition ot hh* 

hitch the BliaftB of their arrows * 

4 Tlicy have n tribal council (bAaiyirt), m which, degnwlod as 
they are, they are superior to the Cyclopes 
Ttlbsl trpiabatien. {.jrpe of “ a froward and lawless 

folk'** Tl»'^ is eummoned by invitation {neola) when neces»ry. 
It is presided over by a permanent hereditary president {pradAi>i). 
The leader of all the Korwas in MIrzapnr is Somchand Korwa 
of Bisrimpur in Pargana Dudhi. Every adult male has a right 
to sit on the council, wHch deals with cases of adultery, eto. 
Only clansmen are accepted as witnesses. No one is sworn. The 
sentence is usually to give a feast, and if any offender dbobeys 
the order, ho is excommunicated and remains outcaste until he 
obeys. 

6. There are in Mirzapar no eiogamaas Bab-diviBions. The 
family of the mother's brother (mamu) and 
Marrisga rules. other’s sister's husband (jiAvpAa) 

are haired : and n-hen.a family Urns together the memberB do not 
intermarry within tear or fire degiecs.* Ab a rale, they haTO 
only one wife and do not indnige ia coaenbinago or polyandry. 
The marriage age is twelve for moles and ten tor girls. The 

matrisge is nsnoily arranged by the brother-in-law (Joiaoi) of the 


> I}«frfpltv« EUnoloCT, 22S. 

* Janjle Lift. C61. 

* lnC^l^Jir’MeoraiBgto5Ir.PriTer.«KCT«rasiira dxTHea 

facuUM. each of wbich ia known 1^ it* polrOa and no two peopio of 
foira *ro nllowod to mnrrjr. .fonmal JttaftC Botiily pf Bengal, 1S31, pafi« - 
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bridegroom. The bridegroom lias, boirercr, generally a voice in tlic 
matter. There are many runaway marriages. In selecting a wifa 
worVing capaUlitics arc moie T^atded than beauty. The bride- 
price is Gve mpeea and ono or two maunds o£ rice. After the 
betrotlial the appearance of any physical defects is not a ground 
for breaking off the match, nor ate idiocy, lanacy, impotence, or 
mutilation a sufficient cause. 

C. Sufficient grounds for divorce are eating from the hands of, 
or intriguing with, a Dora, Chamar, or Dhar- 
kar. The only ceremony is the announce- 
ment of the fact before the conndl ; but the council will put a man 
out of caste if he maltreats lus mfc, and she can complain against 
him to the council and get him fined. A divorced woman cannot 
ic-maity. 

7. "Widows may he married again by the tagdi form. They 
generally marry widowers, and it seems un- 
I m mrtiise. fQf ^ fiachclor to take a widow to wife. 

The man has to give the relations of the widow a rupee and a 
quarter and then takes the woman home. The leriiate is permit- 
ted under the usual restriction that it is only the younger brother 
of* the husband who can take his widow: and if he chooses to claim 
her she cannot many an outsider. I! she have a child ot the breast, 
she takes it with her to her new husband. Older childicn Tcmain 
with thrir paternal uncle. 

8. The family into which bis son marries or into which his 
daughter is married are relations. They call 

I!«latioiifhip. - -I. .1 . . * 

a falner apa ; grandfather, taianp j great- 
grandfather, dddiya son is iopon ; a grandson, ^Krin; a great- 
grandson, daiolu. The fo!ltn\ing is their system of lelationship 



Uelationt thrcvsh ihe faWfr, loheiher of man or wonan. 


KORWA 



Tins gnmp is csJlcd Jiat, 



Relations throngh tio ilotketj vthtlher of man or woman. 
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This group is called Sfmuu. 



—Bilatim Hnwji tie vii/e ef a teas. 
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This group is called SamdiimSn, 
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This is not- the place to attempt ^stematic analysis of these 
records of lelationehip. It may merely be noticed that there is 
no term for a great-grandfather or great-grandmother j that the 
names for the grandmother and grandfather’s brother’s mfo are 
the same; that the term for the father’s younger brother and his 
wife arc purely Hindi, as is the case with the wife of the younger 
brother, sister’s son, sister’s daughter, and for the father and mother 
of the son’s -mfc. This illustrates tho vagueness of the marriage 
tie among these people.^ Among themselves they call tho sister 
aya ; their own wife, Bdbu iai inya ; elder brother’s wile hhavoh j 
mother’s brother, vidma ; mother’s father, lalany ; sister’s husband 
taiydn i wife's brother, 4dra»tt/ father’s sister's husband, 
father’s sister, mdmi ; a woman’s fether-in-law itlrha {“ old man ”) ; 
wife’s sister’s husband, »addKti ; wife’s brother’s son, dangern j son's 
wife, h&ii son’s or daughter’s sod, harift. 

9. Tho woman is delivered sitting on the ground. Somo old 
woman of the tribo cuts the coni mth a 
»t o«t«m<mici. throws It outside tho house. Tho 

ChamiSm midwife is not employed. The moment tho child is bom 
a fuo is lit in tho house and kq>t burning for twelve days. Tho 
husband does not enter the delivery room for five days. On tlio 
sixth day the old woman bathes tho mother and child, and two or 
three of tho clan arc fed on poise and rice. The woman’s clothca 
are washed, and she goes back to the delivery room (»aur). On the 
twelfth day the mother goes and bathes in a stream, ^7ashes her 
clothes, and comes liome and cooks for the family. On tho twelfth 
day the child is named by the father or grandfather, and is generally 
called after soma deceased ancestor, who is understood from a dream 
to bo rc-born in tlio baby.* There appears to ho no trace of tho 


* Fcm diacouiOD et Uit ijtUni Ot taomcnelator* ise MeLraSATi, StuJiei in 
4nr{<nl IMiry anj l^4 PatrlauJtat TIkeprV t MoTfaa, Bfjilrtnt •/ ConijnrvinUv. 
rajiim . SUivko, rrimUtr* family, ChafUr V. i Lobboek, On;m «/ C>rUi<a(C»n, 

IV. 

* Mr.DiiVfit notei In Cbo(a cblUrvn ara umoil s noalH aft«r 

tb«7ar«boni. “Tbrjaroonlr uoied slUr thoir rn.iiil|;ure»t<, when tba rac4bef 
Orasm* of • Tbit Irom lb» taid samton. It k b to 1 m bern, tb* wemun 
dreomo tbot cilber ber c-wn or b«r trasbood** tnotbrr e&m« with mb cffrrlof cf 

•omnri or Wodi I bat It B bo; (f expected ■bodrean* that either her own 
or bor biuboa<l‘* tatber f*mo vitban offer)iw<’f*d»b{ or balua (imxU lirMafot* 

tor raltee onl of) The ebUd l» then raUed lU irrcndpareol'* #ml«<lim«ot 

and Ununoil xtterthe **!1 BDCMtor. AWgfeait ie alweye dren at a ebriiten- 
loj. noj* eio prefrrred lo irirtj."— Jeanwt AiialU Seoriji (jf IVU, 
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conTiwle. These X'Mplc have the intense fear of pollution from the 
inenstr\u\ or parturition ^iachatgo ^luch is characteristic of nU 
primitive races.* 

10. TIic boy’s father goes and inspects the girl : rvlicn ho 
approves of her, tlie maternal uncle (mSmu) 

jiKTlisocnsjaBij. completes the negotiations. If 

the girl’s father approves of tho proposal, ho feeds the envoy. On 
the marriage day, which is by mutual arrangement, tho 

bridegroom goes to the bride's house with some of his relations. 
Once the procession starts, neither party can withdraw from the 
match; and if cither object, ho is forced to consent by an order 
from tho council. At tho marriage the oldest man present calls 
the bride and cays to her—" Wo have made you over to the son of 
60 and so. You must never leave him, no matter what tronhio you 
undergo. Don’t disgrace your family by an intrigue with a man 
of onothcr caste.’' After this exhortation the bridegroom rubs red 
lead on tho girl's hcatl. This is the binding portion of the cere- 
mony, After this the clansmen are fed on goat’s (Icsh and rice, 
and next day the bridegroom brings tbc bride home and feasts Ills 
clansmen. There is no trace of the professional match^maher, the 
best man ond tbc bridesmaids, and the knotting of tho garments 
of tho pair which are part of the ritual in Chota Nflgpur.* 'When 
a girl Is married a piece of jungle is assigned her as a bunting 
ground where she can dig roots and collect wild fruits. No one 
else darca to iutcsfeic with her donudn, and the right is strictly 
enforced bj' the council.* 


Mr. Campbell (Kotei i) remuka*.— ''Anotbar sxouad for tho belief in the 
rciamof asccstora wsa the likeeeaaof ebiJdren to tbe dead. The Konlcan Eon* 
blr, and erca Brkhmani, beliero tbnk tbo dead anceetora aoinotimca come in 
cbiidren, and bo in manj casei cbOdroo are named after their (rrand/atherB or ^mnd* 
mothera. Amonfr QA]ar&t Mnaalm&iw, if acbild is saaghty or pcoTish, its mother 
or nnrse eajB— ‘Its kind hsB eomeon its bead ’ li is the belief of tbo Ebonds that 
an ancestor comes back in A child (BTacpbeiMD, SC). Amone tbo American Indians 
siben a man dies tho mediam puts bU hands on (be hood of one of tbo monmers, and 
tbo spirit of tbo dead enters him, readjtoappoar in bis nest offspring (Bancroft 
III., 517). Adods tbo Idptonders of Cozopo an ancestral spirit tells tho mother that 
ha boa come Into tbe child, and t« call the child b} bianame.— Tjlor, rrvmiineCnl- 
ture.ll- d.” 

» Frazer, CloWcn Bousb, IB, 233,sj. 
s Bfircr, /ou'StalAjiaficSorfrfpo/JTenjal, ISai.paje 27* 

8 See simibr caacs!nLnbboek,<Wjriiio/C»«fl«saHen, 455, and compare BAar, 
pars. W. * 
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1 1. The Jying person is inivcn into the Oj)cn air before deatk.* 

D»tl,m.to.. ”■'; “ “■“=!«“" rtage Utween 

burial and cremation.* Some familicB 
pitictise one form and some the latter. Those that bury the dead 
have regular tribal, or family, burial-grounds. Even among those 
who cremate the dead, young children and those who die of epi- 
demio diseases arc buried. 'When tlwy cremate, they tahe the corpse 
to a place noi-th-east of the -village. It is laid on its back, with 
the feet to the south. Wood is piled over it, and the son of the 
deceased, or if he has no son, lus brother or other male nest of 
kin, walks five times round the pyre with a grass torch and fires it. 
l\Tren it is well alight they leave it, bathe, and return Iiome, 
Kext day the chief mourner goes to the pyre and eollectg the ashes. 
Then a message is sent round to the effect that the funeral cere- 
mony (khctya, iiaur) will take place on a certain day. The clans- 
men collect and shave themselves.* A barber is not employed. 
Then they wash their clothes and have a feast at the house of tho 
deceased. From that day all are pure. They hare, as far as can 
bo ascertained, no ceremony to propitiate the spirits of ilie dead. 
When they bum or bury a corpse, they place with it tho ornaments, 
clothes of the deceased, and an axe, none of which are broken. 
These are to be the support of the deceased in tljo after world, but 
as to any. abode of happiness or retribution they hare no idea. All 
they know is that the spirit goes to Paramesar, hut tliis is the case 
with tho souls of trees and animals as well as men. 

12. They do not even protend to be Hindus, and hare ‘no con- 
E.Won„a ..p.r.u- nectiomritUUM Btihmans. They worship 

as their tribal god Rlja Chandol in the 
month of Pebruaiy (Phdlgon) with an offering of a coci^ some red 
lead [tendur), and flowers. This offering is made by the Saiga, 
many of whom are found in the tribe.* They are much beset by 
malignant ghosts {bMl}, particularly those of stiauge villages, who 
are excluded by the Bsuga, wlio goes round the village circuit once a 
year dropping a little liquor as he walks, and thus forming a magic 

* "IVlor. PnmdWa OuKari, I , iSS. 

* Tboro is a good note on this fact among the Ofoeks in Bbokie's Iliad on 
VII., 523. 

* On tUo cefemoolal shavlog alter a deatb compare IIodct. IhaJ, XXIII.. t 
OJvuesf, IV„ 103. 

* Ttis Is aUo tho Case with thft Uengal Dtrieioa of the tribe, PsltOB, Xrtnofojy. 

ISO. S21. For tho Worship ot Blja Cbandcl, ace J/t^tedr, para. 40. 
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Uqc over wUcli foreign glioats are «naWc to cross. "Whon, (be 
IWga is a ilninl-en rascal, as is often tlic caw, this jtcrfonn.ancc 
tabes a consldcraUe time, and the lieavy charges for liquor are 
recei\'eJ badly by his parisluoncrs. ^\Ticn Bhflts attack people and 
bring disease, particularly fiunting or qjjicptic fits, an OjUa is called 
in to exorcise tlic Bhufc, or if the patient is a young woman, she is 
taken to a local shriiio and thrashed by the Balga with his heaiy 
iron magic clialu (yurda).' There is hardly any trace of ancestor 
worship, except in times of extreme sickness, when a Korwa rvill 
Eacrifiee a goat in the name of Ws lalo father or mother. They do 
not consider any more remote ancestors deserving of any propiti- 
ation. tVlien they make an offering of food to the dead they 
throw a morsel on the ground. Tlicy do not appeal to any deity 
when eating. They believe in the local gods {<Uk) which live in the 
tree over- the village shrine (nufiifar). They respect the house and 
will not batho inside it. Th^ will not toncli the threshold on 
entering or coming out. ^iVbcn there is smalhpox or cholera in a 
Korwa village, the Baiga makes a daily burnt offering %vith sugar 
and butter, ‘il'hcn cholera appears, he goes to the village gods and 
says— “If you remove this pestilence, we will do extra worship to 
you.” In cases of fever, which are roganleil as of dcmoiu’aeal ori- 
gin, the Baiga prays to the local gods and prescribes a decoction of 
various jimgle roots for tlie patient. Thursday and Friday arc 
their lucky days, and tlwf north and cast the auspicions quarters o£ 
the sky. When a snake hisses rain is Dear ; when the bees swa r m 
it is an omen of good rain, but when they abandon their hive 
famine may be expected. Their only oath is to swear by their 
mothers, and this is the strongest oath wliich a Korwa can take. 
A man will not touch the wife of Iiis younger brother or his sister. 
They sow, H possible, on the first Friday in Aslth. At sowing time 
the Baiga first makes an offering of butter and molasses in his field, 
and ho is paid to make a rimilar offering at the village shrine 
(CTa«r<»r). They count the new year from the Loginning of Febru- 
ary (PhSlgunl, whin they give the Baiga a sieie full of grain, a 
contribution, known as ^^arioan. 

la. They will not cat the flesh of the snake, tiger, hyrena, jackal. 

Fowl aorl social cos- tortws^ hov\Eo lizard, and similar 

toms. animals. Among bhds tliey do not eat the 


Beeit4ihvJr,fara. 45 . 
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viiltnre. They will not eat locnste. They will eat the flesh of the 
bear, monkey, pig, os, buffalo, and all kinds of deer. They also on 
occasions eat carrion. They use liquor, hemp, and tobacco as intosi- 
cants, but not gdnja. Liquor they believe keeps oil malaria. Most 
of their food is, however, jungle products, each as the i/ta7iica {Bassia 
lafiJoHa), the pigdr {Buohaaaria lati/olia), the tend (^Diosp^roi 
ehenum), sarai {Boiioellia ikurrfera^, her marmeloi). Tliey 
also eat a number of seeds, leaves, stems, roots, and fungi, some of 
which are bitter or poisonous and require special treatment to make 
them wholesome.* Hoots are dug witb a special mstrnment called 
a HflH/fl or “digger,’’ whi«i eveiy Korwa carries.* It consists 
of a stick, on the end of which is fastened a long iron spike. They 
proeuie what they want in the way of food by exchanging forest 
products, such as lahera {msrdbatan), lac, silk cocoons, and ^ariouB 
jungle dyes and seeds. The young salute the elders by pddlagi or 
bending the left hand on the hollow of the right elbow : the right 
hand is then lifted up to the face with the word pdetagif I touch 
your feet, " in reply to which the senior'says “/tye /” “Live 
long, my son ! ” They are consideied so degraded that they will eat 
and smoke with Doms. The clothes of both sexes are disgracefully 
scanty. But the women wear brass rings {ehutla) on the arms and 
pewter anklets (pain). A few have now token to working as 
ploughmen, but as a rule they pick up their living as best they can 
in the jungle and practically do no cultivation. The women are 
worked hard and roughly used ot times. The tribe certainly docs 
not do any iron work, as would seem to be the case in Bengal.* 
They aro very expert in the use of the axe Ifdttgi, i&alua), and some 
can shoot fairly well at short distances with the bow and arrow. 
They are also expert in making firo by the friction of two pieces of 
dry bamboos. They smoke tobacco out of leaf pipes made of the 
loav« of the tdl {^Shorea The Korwas, on the whole, 

are much the most pn'mrVrim aad miseraWa tnbe to he {aaad ia 
these Provinces. 


> A tall lift of jnnglo products used I17 the DruTidlon trihos is giren 1 )/ 
Cr. n&Il in Junjis Lije, 695 fqi- 

^ This is exacUr lilcs the gad<t\Ut ot gakdal svhich Sir. Kesfield, Caieutl^ 
Ksvieic, I.SXSVT, 23, dcscritea ua fho disUneUro vespon of the Mnsuhare, q-v. 

• ninloy, Trib** and Cosifs, I. 512. 

* Of some of these pipes leccatly sent to the Pjtt Uit-ere Moieutn, Oiford, 
Hr. Balfour mritos that bo smaked one nine times, and Ihnt it drow oioclleally an J 

little burnt. 
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Kotwar.— "the keeper of a ca,?tle.")— A email tribe 
eoataiaing only 07 persons recorded at the last Consns only in the 
Mirzapur District. In Bengal th(^ term is applied to a special 
tribe oE village watchmen.' In the Central Brovincca it is the 
name oE one oC the soctioHB of the llolba Gonds,* In Jlirzapur 
the name is only an occupational term .applied to the Pankas 
(y. r.), in relation to their dirty as watchmen. 

Konera, Kundera. — (Sanskrit lunda-hira/’a bowbmakcr.”) — 
A caste o£ village turners fonnd along tl»e Riwa border in the Jlir- 
zapvur District. Tlieir business is making on the lathe the stems 
o! tobacco pipes (iluj^^n) out of the wood of the acacia catcclm 
{Kittir).‘ Thej' are evidently closely allied to the KbarJdi (j, r.). 
They do not appear in the Census lists. Tlicy fay that they were 
oripnally Bais Rajputs, and were driven ly the tyranny of fomo 
coneiueroT to take to their present occupation. They are entloga- 
mous and say that they do not intcrmariy with a family ivith whom 
they have a previous connection by marriage until eight generations 
have passed or all knowledge of the connection has disappeared. 

Ktunhar, Etunbhar.— To the east of the Province, Kohdf, 
Konh&r} (Sanskrit kumhha-idra, " a maker of jars.”)— The 
caste of potters. There arc various traditions of their origin. Ac* 
cording to the BrAhma-vaivarta Purana they are bom of a ^’■ni3ya 
woman by a Drahmau father j the PorAsaia Sanliita makes the 
father a SrAlakira or gardener and the mother a Chartiar ; while the 
Paraaara Padbati bolds that Ibc ancestor of Ibo caste was begotten 
of a Tcli woman by a PattikAra or weaver of silk cloth. Sir 
Jifonier ’Williams, again, in his Sanskrit Dictionary describes them 
as the offspring of a Ksliatriya woman by a Brahman.* As a 
matter of fact, this respectable lineage is claimed by only one sub* 
caste, the Cliaubaniya Jlisr. According to a Bengal story, a water 
jar was wanted at the marriage of Siva, and as no one knew how to 
make one, the god took a bead from his necklace and created a 
potter out of it ; while with a second he made a woman, who bo- 
eamo the potter's wife. By a legend current in these Provinces 


* Eialey, Trtl>«f an<l CatUt, I., £1S. 

9 HeirUt, "RilpUT S<ttt«inmlRfpor{,36. 

* Based cn enqmrios at Sliriapnr and notes by Slnosbi Sayyad Ali, Bahidor 
Oepulj Collector, Portibearb, and Sir. TV. H, O’N. 8«snTe, District Snpwintend' 
cot. Police, BastL 

* Bliley, Tnies and Cariei, I.,51S. 
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the pTogeuitor of the caste ms one Kopa Bhagat, a Eishi, who was 
ordered by Paramcswar to malce earthen vessels. One day he put 
some vessels into his kiln, and it so happened that in one of them a 
cat had given birth to kittens. In those days it used to take a full 
year to make earthen pots ; but ly the prayers of the saint the pots 
were baked in a single day, and the Idttens came out safe and 
sound. Tliis happened on the Sakat chauth or birth‘day of Ganesa ; 
and sinco then, in honour of this event, Knmhirs will not load their 
kilns on that day. This Kopa Bhagat is said to have lived at 
Jagaunith, and hence Kumh3rs regard it as their head-ejuarters. 
Another account is that in old days people used to work up the clay 
for pots with their spittle, and Patameswar, deeming this unclean, 
revealed the secret of the wheel. That the trade is an ancient one 
is shown by the £»ct that earthen vessels are mentioned in the 
Hig Ycdad 

2. The Kumhdrs of these Provinces are divided into a number 
of end<^mou3 eub^castes, The last Census 

Internal atroetoTo, enumeration classes them under the main heads 

of Bardiya or Dardiha, Bardliiya or Bardbiha, “those who convey 
their clay on oxen (harda, ijr/fAa) j Chakbais, or “ the Bais of the 
wheoP' (tf Wi), who claim kindled with the famous Kftjput sept of that 
name j the Gadherfi who carry their clay on osscs (yarf^/) ; the 
Gola who make round (ye/) vessels, or who, according to another 
account, arc of impure blood ; tlio Kanaujiya from Kannuj ; Kasgar 
or KuMgar, “makers of goblets'* (X-a», A-ifia), who are usually 
^lultammodans ; ^foliar ; and Matliuriya, “ thoso from llathura." 
This, hou'cvcr, does not exhaust the catalogue. Thus, in Slirzapur 
wo find, in addition to the Bardiha or Bardhiha, the Kanaujiya and 
the Gailhilaha or Godliaiya already referred to ; the Suariha or 
Suanya,who keep pigs {tuar) and are the lowest of all ; the Churiba 
or Churiya, who aie so-caUed because their women wear glass 
bangles instead of the onlinaiy metal bracelet (wifWi) ; and 

the Atharija or Atharihn, who arc said to be so-called Ijccanso they 
use vessels ot the shape of the Mulummiulan tiiAnaif\ of which the. 
local name is olAuri. In Benanw Mr. Slicrring adds the Ilntheliyn, 
who take their name from the handle [AalAeli) with which the 
wliLcl is turned ; the Kastora, who are Uic same as the Ka«gnr and 


I Ea}«adraUU ttltn, 1 .271. 
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inal» water (loruA/), cups, plates, tol«acco pijw bowls of tlie 

nailitfi BbajH?, and the ordinary jMpe bowl [cMlatn) j and the Chati- 
h^nlya Jlisr, who claim descent from Chaulian Hajjmte and Alisr 
Brahmans. In the Central DuIbwcOnd, in addition to the lHathn- 
riya and Gola, who work by wheel, the Parodlya, who arc moulders 
of toys. In Partabgarh arc found tlw Banliya, the Purbiya or 
Ptirabiya or “ Pasterns,” the AgarnAla, who follow the name of the 
well-known Banya 6u1><astc, and the Pahiriya or liilt men. In 
Basti are the Dakkhiniha or "Sontherns,” the Gliamariya, who 
have somctHi^ to say to Cliamirs, the Bardiha, the Kananjiya, 
the Titnliya, who make the forebtad spangles [iituli) worn 
women, and the Kasgar. lu Agra aro the Bardhiya and Godlnvar, 
which latter corresponds to the Gadhniya already mentioned. The 
complete lists giro no less than 77S subMlinsions of the Ilindn 
and 52 of the IMahaxnmodan branch. Those of most local imjiort- 
ance are the Badalna and Mehra of SaltSranpur; the BahcHya, 
Baresra, Bhantdoiri, and Besi of Bulandshahr; the Bidaniya and 
ChakUri of ilgra; the Dilliwal of Bareilly; the Balicliya of 
Budilin; the Gaurof MorldlUad; the Gadhila of Shlhjalilupur; 
the Bakhri, Cltakhri, and Pundir of Bdotla; the KasauU(.ha of 
Jannpur; the Ajudhyahlst, Belkhariya, Paklhinlha, Besi, and 
Sarwariya of Gorakhpur; the Dirhariya and Bakkhinllia of 
Basti ;‘tbe Babraichiya and Baiyahldi of BahrJdcli ; and the Blnt- 
puriya of Gonda. 

3. All these sub-castes are endogamous. Their rules of exogamy 
^ do not appear to be very strictly defined. 

To the East they generally follow tlie 
staiulard formula — eiacAera, mamera, piupiera, mautera, which 
bars the line of the paternal and tnatemal aunt and uncle as long 
os any recollection of relationship prevails. From Bareilly it is 
rtporfccd that they marry in thar own suh-caste, hut not in fbo 
families of relatives or stTangers. In other places, again, this 
clannish habit of the Ktunhlrs is noticed, and it would seem tliafc 
there is a tendency to marry in the families of neighbours and 
neqaaintances. Tliere is no trace, as far as can be ascertained, of 
the exogamous, totemistic sections foand by Mr. Risley in Bengal. 
Tliey generally practise monogamy; but a second wife may be 
taken with the permission of the tribal council if the first bo barren. 
Jlarriage is both infant and adult, the foimer being invariably 
adopted by any one who can afford it. The actual ceremony is 
Vox.. 111. T 
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perfometl in the way common to the castes of the same grade 
which lias heen already descrihed. The rcspcctahle form is hjah 
or chafhana, the second 4ola^ and tJio sagdi or kdj otiardoiox 
widows. “Widow marriage and the Icrirate are allowed on the 
visual conditions. 

The ceremonies at birth ami death present no feature of 
interest. Those who are Hindus cremate, 

Domeatic cetftmooica. , 

ana those who are sruhammadans bury 
their dead. Wlicn a man wishes to separate from liis wife or 
vice versd, they appear before the council, and whichever desires a 
separation, breaks a tile before the other with his or her foot. 

B. Tho Kvimhars are mostly Hindus, but arc seldom initiated 
„ . into any of the recognised sects. To the 

east of the province their deities are the 
Pilncbonpir, Bhawani, the village godlings {thohdr), and Hardiya ' 
or Hardiha. He who is properly the deity who presides over 
cholera, Hardaul or Hardaur I/lla, has become among them a 
household godling with much the same functions as the Dulha Deo 
of tbe DraviiUan races. He is worshipped in the months of K&rttik 
and Bais^kh in the light fortnight with an offering of a pair of loin- 
cloths {dAoii) dyed with turmeric, two saucers full of rice with a 
piece of coarse sugar in each, some betel and areca nut {pdn tnpSti), 
catechu {Hair), cardamoms cloves (lawny). The 

worshipper puts on the loin-cloths and hie family cat the offering. 
Nearly every house has some sort of family shrine dedicated to this 
deity. The Panclionpir receive nu offering of cates [pdri) and 
sweetmeats [kalaa) on the tenth day of the months Kuar and 
Baisakli. They are also, when sickness or other serious trouble 
comes, propitiated by the sacrifice of a goat, of which the head goes 
to the Dafili or hedge priest and the rest of the meat is cooked then 
and there a nd eaten by tbe worehipper and his relations and friends. 

A young pig, cakes and sweetmeats {kalwa) constitute the 

offering to Bhaw^, and she also receives by deputy through the 
worshipper, who himself wears it in her honour, a coloured loin- 
cloth at the NaurStra of Cliait. Brdhmans do little for them, 

except fixing the Incky day* for mamages and the commencement ' 
of other business, and their place at marriages and cremations is 
taken by the family barber. But, as in most of these tribes who 
hold rather a low rank in tho social scale, there is a tendency to 
secure, if possible, a xi»o in the world, and tliis cau ho mo-tt easily 
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done by ebcibbng off low customs like widow marriage and the like, 
and accqdicg the scrvicce of a Didlunan priest. Hardly any have 
aa yet risen to the performance of a regnlar / but some of 
them offer sacred balls (pm^a) and pour water on the ground in 
honour of the sainted dead in the holy fortnight ( pilra pahia) of 
Knar. "When a child is bom, during a 6maIl*pos epidemic and in 
tliQ month of Cliatt, women worship Sitala or Jfata. The KnmMrs 
nre, as the ktcjxsrs of Sitala** ’rehiclo, the donkey, much addicted to 
this worship. Tliey also, as wo haro seen jn the case of tlie Agar- 
wSla Uanyas, bring their donkeys for use in the marriage ceremony. 
The potter’s wheel ^eidi) is looked on by them as a sort of fetish, 
and 13 worshipped as a representation either of Krishna or of Pra« 
.japati, being the emblem of reprodnerion. In many places Kopa 
Hhi^t, the tribal saint, is worshipped under the title of Barfi 
Parukh, or “ the great old man." This worship is mostly done by 
women, and bis offering oonsfstsof bread, rice, and some uraiJ pnlse. 
In Basti they hare a collection of local deities - Samai, Devi, Klli, 
the village godlings Bhawdni, Chamariya, Korhaniya, and 

the Filnehonptr. Samat is a jungle goddess like Bansapti 
who is worshipped with blood sacrifices. At the last Census 
37,5S4 recorded themselves aa her wotsbippers. All these, except 
the Pinehonplr, arc worshipped with sacrifices of pigs, goats, and 
buffaloes, and with cakes, betel, aod flowers. They are generally 
wonrhippocl at the NaurStra or the nine days of the waxing moon 
in the month of Kuar, The objects of worship are consumed by 
the worshipper and his relations and friends. All the above men' 
tioned tlungs are offered to the Panchonpir, except the pigs. They 
employ BrShmans only in tho worship of Kfili when a fire offering 
(ioma) is made to the goddess. 

6. A very complete and interesting account of the Panjab 
Occopitlon md co«i«l KumfiSrs and their industries lias been givet^ 
state#. .jj It the pottery and glass 

industries” of that Province compiled by Mr, C. J. Halifax, C S. 
The Kumhar of the pliuns is Kpieseutcd in Garhwil by the 
Pajai, some of whom come from tho plain country, but some of 
whom are indigenous HoudKiya or vessel-making {idnri-£arna) 
Dorns. In the Fanj^b be is more often called GamiySr. 
Jlr. Ibbetson describes him av"true village menial, receiving custom- 
ary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen v«sels needed 
for household use, and the earthenware pots used in the Persian 
Voi. lU. T 2 
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wh(vl, wherever that form of well pear is in vopne, fie also, alone 
of oil the Panjab caste?, keeps iloiikcys, t»nd it is lii« bufinc*? to 
oan^’ prain within the village area, ami to brinp to the nifape 
prain bonght tbenbero by bis clients for fco«l or fooil. But he 
will not carry prain out of the wllapc nithont payment, lie i« 
the potty carrier of the villape^ nnj town?, in wliich latter ho is 
employed to carry dust, nmnnre, f«oJ, bricks, and the like. Jlis 
social standing is very law, far below tliat of the LoliAr and not 
aTiy* much above that of the CliamSr ; for bis berctlitary assoeia* 
tion with that impure Ijoast, the donkc)*, the onimal rocrwl to 
Sitnla, the sniall*pox goddess, potlutcs him, ns also his readinwa 
to earrj’ manure and eweepinga. llo is also tho brick*bumcr 
of the Panjab, nod be alone nndentands ibe working of kilns, astd 
it is in the burning of pots and bricks tliat be comes in contact 
with manure, which constitutes his foci.” As he cannot make 
pots during the rainy season, ho Is obligctl to take to some other 
form of day labour, such as working os a carrier, plasterer, etc. 
At tho same time it must l>o retnemWed lliat he deals only uitli 
the purer forms of manure, sucli as eowdnng, road sweepings, 
and tho hke, and has no connection with erdnre. In some of our 
towns tucb as Imcknow, Cbunlr, and Acarogarh, he makes various 
kinds of omoincntal pottery, toys, images of the gods, and the 
like. Only the Snarijw sub-caste kcq> pigs and eat pork. Tlie 
otliers cat innttou and goat flesh and all Gsb, escept the river shark 
yunei). In these Prorinecs their social status is very low.. One 
reason assigned for this is that he is a kind of butcher, because he 
cute the threats of his pole as betakes them from his wheel. 
"Had they cut human thnats,*' drily remarks Dr. Bnchanan, 

" they would probably have attained a higher station.'* Th(7 pro- 
fess not to oat food cooked by any caste but themselves j hut this 
rule does not apply to the women and children. In the ^dllages 
many have taken to agricultural work. Sir. Halifax calenlatos 
that in the Punjab only one-third or one-fouith of the Kumhare 
actually work at the pottery trade, and tho proportion is probably 
not mncli higher in the*« Provinces. Thqr are a quiet, lespectable, 
industrious people, and seldom come before our courts. 
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KnnjrflM-“(Sanskrit tower, an aibour The caste of 

tjrecngrocers, who sell country vegetflhlcs and fniits. They arc 
also known as Mcwa-farosh, Sabr-fcirosli, or Sabzi-faroeh. In 
Lucknow’ the castes who usually deal tn country’ vegetables and 
fnntB are Kunjras, Kabaris, or Kahari^'os (who more generally 
correspond to our marine store dealers and are dealers in all kinds 
of second-hand rubbish) and Khalils. "These persons buy vege- 
tables dally in the marts {taaadi),to which they are’brought by 
Marao«, Kacbliis, and others who are occupicil in market pmlening. 
They buy countrj* fruit in the various seasons in the tame way. 
Others bay up produce of fields, sugarcane, potatoes, onions, and 
oilier vegolaUes, store onions, potatoes, and other tubers for seal and 
for sale when the market ia dear/' Others deal in fniit imported by 
Kabuli merebanta. Tlie Kunjra is rctnmed in tliat name only in 
the cast of the Panj-lb, and probably in other parts of the Province 
it is more usual to call him Araio or Baghban ' In some parts of 
Bengal the term Kunjra is used in an abusive sense, and they call 
themselves Jlewa-farosh, Sabz-farosh, or Bepari. 

2. In Jlirzapurthey have two endogamons local sub-divisions— 
Tribal orpinitttioo and Kalkatiya, "those of Calcutta," and the 

nafTjasc Mirzapunya. The complete Census returns 

show 91 6ei;tions of the normal type— some local, as Gorakhpuri, 
Jaiswira, Jaunpuriya, Kasbmtri, Kolapuri, Purabiya, Sarwariya, 
Uttarilia j others occupational, as B.‘ighwaD, " gardeners," Kabarij-a, 
" general dea’ers,” ilewa-taiosh, “ fruit fccUeiB," Sabm-farosh “ green- 
grocers," TambSkuwSla, " tobacco men otbeis are derived from 
well-known castes, as Blifilohari, ChauLan, Kahariya, LodhI, 
Jlehtariya, Rajput. They appear to be broken up into groups 
which habitually eat and smoke together, and with these they inter- 
marry. Their rule of ex<^my is that they will not marry any 
one noth whom a il&ect. reJ3fjta«ilijp can be traced, bat the rece}]ee- 
tion does not go beyond two or three generations. They can marry 
the daughter of a maternal ancle, but not of a father's sister. All 
marriages are made among families residing in the same locality. 
Polygamy ia allowed, and. a inim may marry two sisters j but in the 
case of second marriages in th<f lifetimo of the first wife, the per- 
mission of the tribal council must be obtained. Jrarriage usually 


• Hoey, ilonooTaph on Traitt and Manufacture, H? 

* IbbctsoD, firtwTTBpSy.SOl. ’ 
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tal<e3 jtlacc at tlio ogc o{ • twelve or fmirtrcti. Tlio refn»lar form of 
maTnago is known e^oriautea, of wlitclj the blnilliip portion U the 
rwjital of the ^rnliamtnoilan 4iarai. Widows can marry by tlio 
laya'i form, and the Icvirate generally prmils. Divorco of the 
Imelnnd by tlic wife is practically unknown r n man may diA-orce 
his wife by loavio of the conncil for uncliastity, 1/ her paramour 
bo a nierol>or of another tribe, elio is i>cnnanc«l)y wcludcil from 
caste ! if of her own tribe, she can re*mariy by the loyifi form. 

8. Ktmjros arc MnbnniTnadan<i of the Sunm sect. TJiclr clan 
^ dellioji arc Ohazt ^liySn and the PilDehon- 

pir. To the former they offer sncclmeats 
and garlands of tlon'crs on the tint Sunday in the month of Jeth; 
and to the latter tlio fniit of the moAuo [JJnnia lai!/otia), sweet- 
meats, and thotlai. They buij' tlwar dead in the recognised Imam- 
bAm. On the day of the *Jd they offer vermicelli 
«iieeiy<fn) and milk, and on the SbaU>i-U\r&t halted s^rectmcflU 
and brcoil to the souls of the dead. 

4. In the citie) their women liave an eqiurocsl reputalios, as tho 
SMiat ut better looking girls who sit in the shops are 
said to use eonsidcrahlo freedom of manners 
to attract enstomers. They drink liquor and e-at beef, mutton, goat's 
flesh, fowls, ond fish. They will not cat the leavings pi any other 
caste. They eat and smoke with all hluhammmlons cacept Mehtars. 
Dorns alone will cat food touched by them. Some now practise cul- 
tivating like the Kftchhi and Kocri tribes, with whom they ore very 
closely oUied, and arc an industrious, wcU-conductcd class of people. 

Knnni, Knnti.'—A very important cuitirating casts widely 
distributed throughout the Province. Various derivations have- 
been proposed for tho name. Some toko it to bo denied from 
Sauskrit itiflaraifl, “ family," others from Sanskrit ^rir^i, “cultiva- 
tion "j others from hnrma, the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, either 
because it suppoits the earth or because it is worshipped by this and 
eomo of the allied agricultural castc% or because it may have been 
the tribal totem. The ^Vestern Knimis liave a vague tradition that 
they are descended from, and named after, the Kauravas of 
the great hfah^bMrata war.* Recently some Kurmis in these 

' Baaed on ooqQlneB at Mitzapoz Md actes I? Uitusbi B&adao EabAf. Head 
llaatcr, High School, Fairukhibid j Mr. W.H. O' N. SegrairB, District Soi^enatonJ- 
ent, Polios, Uastt ; Pandit Baldeo Fraaid, Depnty CeUoctor, Cawnpnt. 

1 Dr. Oppert connecta them with the IlraTHiao Knrumtuia w EnJuntbs*. 
(Orijinat InhaUlanlt r>/ChnrittatMr*ii.S61.) 
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Provinces have cIrumcJ BrShmanical origin and the right of tnv«ti- 
tare with the sacred cord. 

2. Regarding the origin of tho tribe there lias been considerable 
discussion. At least in these Prorinccs they 
ha\x no tangible traditions which are of 
any service in ascertaining the origin ot tho caste. Dr. Buchanan 
asserts a connection between tbc Gorakhpur ThSrus and tho Kur- 
mis,* hut this rests on no satisfactory evidence. Colonel Dal- 
ton * regards the Kormis of Bihar as some of the earliest of the 
Aryan colonists of Bengal, a brown lawny-colourcd people, of oven^ 
height, well-proportioned, rather lightly framed, and with a fair 
amount of good looks. They show well-shaped heads and high 
features, less refined than Brahmans, less martial than Rajputs, 
of humbler mien even than the Goalas ; but, except wlien they havo 
cbvionsly intermixed with aborigines, they aro unquestionably 
Aryan in looks. Grey ej'ca and brownish hair aro sometimes met 
with among them. The women have usually small and well-formed 
hands and feet. 

3. On this Mr. RUUy * comments “ Tho foregoing descrip- 
tion clearly refers only to tho Enrmis of Bihar, who are on the 
whole a fine-looking race, though perhaps hardly so Aryan in 
appearance as Colonel Dalton seeks to make out. The caste bearing 
the same name in Chota Kagpur and Orissa belongs to an entirely 
different type. Short, sturdy, and of ^ry dark completion, these 
Kunnis closely resemble in feature thcDraridian tribes around them. 
In ilaubhiiin and the north of Orissa it is difficult to distinguish 
a Kutmi from a DhGmij or a SanUI, and the latter tribe, who are 
more particular about food than is commonly supposed, will eat 
boiled rice prepaied by Knrmis, and, according to one tradition, re- 
gard tliem as half brethren of their own, sprung from the same 
'father, vrhohegot Harmte oo the etder and the SantSls on the 
younger of two sUters. Tho question then arises — Are these Knrmis 
a degraded branch of the Kansas of Bihar and Upper India, or 


s Edltmt India. II., 4CO. 

’ DMfripftu* SCO. ' 

* Ontbootterhoad, lIr.O’DonBeU\vrite<t.— 

•‘Tlie elatirtica iodjcato Tery(d?arlr,wbeai«adaloog with tbo eimilnt figntes fat 
pihili, the ethnio origin of ths Xsanri. Doiii,I)a«ldh. Uniwir, Koori.nnd Knrmi 
ThejareDtaTidianaoftbefall Mood, with Bdcnistiuo ol Ilongoloid affiai- 

tios in both Bihir and Western Bengal. It is Torx donbtfol if they hate been in any 
\s#y affected by contact with tho A.cyso.'*'— CensM l.tyof i, 175. ^ 
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sliould ibcy be treated as a separate caste formed out of Draviilian 
elements and owing their name to the accident o£ their having de- 
voted themselves exclusively to cnltiration ? Colonel Dalton does 
not distinctly commit liimself to either view ; but it is clear from 
bis account of the caste that he was conscious of the difficulty, and 
was on the whole inclined to dispose of ft by the hypothesis of de- 
giadation. This theory, however, foils entirely to account for either 
the rcmarhahly nniform typo of the Cliota KSgpur Kurmis or for 
their totemistic usages. The tatter point, however, appears to have 
been unknown to Colonel Dalton, and might possibly have iuduced 
him to change bis opinion. Three hypotheses seem to be more or Jess 
tenable — (1) that the class Kurmi is made up of two distinct stocks, 
the one Aryan and the other Dravidian j (2) tiiat the entiie gioup 
comes of an Aryan stock, the type of which has been modified to a 
vaiying extent by mixture of blood and vicissitudes of occupation j 
(3) that the entire gioup was originally Dravidian, but that tlioso 
portions of it which lay in the way of the Aryan invasion were re- 
fined by iutereonrse with the Immigrants, whhe those settled iu 
remote parts of the country preserved their primitive tj'pe." 

4, Tiie question can be settfed only by the cWdence of anthfo- • 
pometry, which has hardly advanced sufficiently to enable the 
matter to be settled. Most observers in these Piovinces will bo 
inclined to believe with Mr. KUIey that the signs of eo-called Aryan 
origin in the Kurmis ace not so clear as Colonel Dalton found to be 
the case in Bihar. But with a tribe so widely spread, and so ev- • 
posed to varied influence, os the Kurmi, such a divergence in physical 
type ia only to be expected. On the whole, perhaps it is safest, for 
tbc present to regard them as an occupational caste from wliich has, . 

at various times, diverged a series of kindred castes, such as the 
Koeri, Kachlii, Saini, Mfili, and others connected vvith the Iiigher 
forms of husbandry. 

5. At the last Oeosus tbc Kanais wero enumerated fa eleven 

main endogamous bodies or sub-castes— 

Internal etmetnre. . JJardiha (“ buDock-men " — 

iar/i/i, “an ox”); GangapSri (“residents beyond the Ganges”); 
Gujarati (“ resideuts of Gujardt ”)j Jaiswdr (“ residents of the old 
ton'll of Jais in the lUe Darch District ”) ; Kanaujiya (“ residents 
of Kanauj •”); KiiarSbind or “puns'” Binds, which is a well-known 

dirision o£ the Bind tribe j Patariha, or Pattliai'ilia, “stone men”; 
lldrli 5 SaiiithwSr or S.-ulbwar, who appear to take their name from 
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fho i jra), a kort o£ rce«l gras'i, from tlio tlalks 

o! wHch chairs ani etoolB arc maflo j Slngranr, Tvho nsfcrt tome 
connection wth the Pargana of Stngrauli in the Slirzapur Pislrict. 
BesUles these, there is In tiic A^xm^atU District the caste of ^[a!s, 
who arc apparently closely alliwl to tlie Kurmis. In Mirzapiir we 
have the Jaiswar; Chanau or Chananuj Patanwiif or “lesidcnte 
of Patna”; Sandliamva or "wasliersof hemp” {lan-dhoua)', the 
Patthariya, or workers in, ami tellers of, stone, and tho Athariya. 
In Farnjkh^hhl are found the Kanaujiya; KntliiySr; GatigwSr or 
Gangapdri; Jaiswar; Sachin; and Bota. In Rafi Bareli are tho 
"Kananjiya; G&jarati; Chhappariya (“makers of thatches”); 
Patthariya; Kbaprihandh or “tilers”; liakariya, "workers m 
wood,” and Jaiswar, In Goraklipur arc found, the PatanwAr; 
S:uthwAr, whom Dr, Buchanan identifies witli tho Ajudhiyas of 
BiKir, who claim there to ho of the highest dignity and tlio i)urest 
Wood and are usually cultivators, while in Bengal they often enlist 
in the native army or serx'c as constables the Clanau ; Dlielphora 
or clod-brKikcrs ” [fiheU»phvTna)‘, Saokatwa or Sankata, "hemp* 
weavers*' {»(tn’kdtiia)', and Audiuya of Ajodhya. In Carmpur 
arc tho Sachdn; KatwJr ; Umtlu; Bhandan, “ store-koopers 
Knnaujiya; and Patarlya or Patthariya. In Khcri their 6uh*castes 
aro Kanaujiya; Thakuriya; Kachhw.iha; Ilaridwjra; Alanwa ; 
JaiswJr ; and Kori, The strongest sub-caste in Oudh is tho JaiswAr, 
who traee their origin to Kananj, whence tliey say they were driven 
five hundred y«»Ts ago by famine. In Gorakhpur they are divided 
into Kanaujiya; Bihmaniya; Goyit j and JarnMr. In Efld Bareli 
the Kharcbind sub-caste is in some way closely connected with the 
Bais Bajputs. The sub-castos in Azamgarh* areAndhiya; Dhil- 
phora or Dlielphora; Jaiswar; Saukata; Saintliwar ; and 3IaI 
who consider themselves superior, and legarding thorn it is said 
Jianal Malthigaial KuhH — “When the Jlal thrives, the Kiinbi 
fails.” Jlr. SLorring* gives tlirir sub-castes in Benares — Kanaujiya; 
Ilavdiya or “growers of tnrmeiic’* {iar>h) ; IllahahaJi, “rcsidenis 
• of AllahJbAd ”j BrajMsi, from Btaj oi Mathura ; Kori, which is tho 
name of a distinct tribo ; PutbDia or Purbtya, “ those of the East ” ■ 
and DakkhinAlia, “those from the South.** 


* Kisiqr, t«c, tit. 

* Setitemtnt tttpori, St 
> Jittida Catlef, I., 330 
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Q. TJie crtrnplolc rcrisijs Ijfito piro 1,ISS ftiWinstons, of <vWcIj 
tli.vo locally me*!! imporlant nro Iho o'alinrw.'lr.'KatliiySr, ami Lohat 
of rarnikitAljad ; tlir JAdon, Jndna and Kntinyar of Uareilly ; tlio 
JMon of PiliUnt ; tlie Katwar, San\r3n,anil Uttaralia of Cawnpur ; 
tbe Amlhrir, Knrjrni, Salijan, Singronl, Uttarfllia, and Uttam of 
Patelipnr ; tho BarpaiyAn, Cltindcl, CJiandptylj.i, and CJiandrAival 
of BAiula; the Simmal and UerclUi of Ilamlrpiir; tlie CImndcl, 
Cliandaur, CIiandrAwal, Jnri}-a, Jliamalyn, Karjwa, SakanvSr, and 
Singraul of AllaliiUtAd j tKo Ui>rcliii of JfiAnst; tlio Blntkarsi, 
JlaluMfi, and^UBrehti of JAlaun; the Usrehti of Lalilpiicj tho 
XJttariiha of Henaresj tho Gondal of JUrrapur; tho Jhara of 
GhSzipirj tho Dhclaphor of BalUa; tho Akrethiya, Andhiya, 
Bathma, Jlirti^'a, Chandaur, Dhelaphof, Naip3)t and Tannala of 
Gotuldipurj tho SamBoil of Ba?ti; the DWaphor, DliinilhwSr, and 
Uttaraha of Azamgarh ; tho JAdon of the TarSi j tho Bbur of HAS 
Bareli; tho BAchhal/.Gangwar, and KutffAr of SUapur j theJIcwSr 
and SanhlnvAr of Khori ; tho Sam&na ood Santsoil of Oonda; the 
KhawAs of BahrAich ; tho BtrUya of SnltAopur ; and tho Chau* 
dhari, KairAtl, and lUmit of BArabnnhi. 

7, Their immigration to CatTQpur* must liaro foDonvd that of 
tho ThAbire and Maliks bocaneo they occapied most inferior lands. 
Ono branch of them is called Jhamaiyo, after a Ihqfp, JhAmhaji, 
who, about five hundred years ago, attracted persona of various 
castes, Banyaa, Ahlrs, Kurmis, etc., to become Ms followers. As 
these partook of his food, they were expelled from their own caste. 
Many of their customs arc more 5Iu'!almSa than Hindu, r.y., till 
seventy years ago they buried and did not burn their dead ; certain 
mosques are attinbuted to them, and they marry among themselves, 
Iiaving regajd only to nearness of relationship. Thero is a ehrine 
in Jlaswiinpur, Pargana Jajman, where one of their notables is 
worshipped, more, it is said, with JIusalmAn than Hindu rites. 
They axe curiously reticent about their origin and customs. 

8. There appears to be no trace in these Piovinces of the ela- 

borate qrstem of totemistic sections which - 
Bfatmea rale* found in Chotu NAgpur. In Bihar, 

according to Mr. Risley, “ the section names are titular, and the 
tendency is to discard the primitive role of exogamy in favour of 


impart, Se,«jS. 
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tlio more mo<lcm system of reckoning prohibitcsl degrees by the 
formula of certain prohibited BccUons (»«/|. Whore the Ecction 
mlc is in force, it is usually hold that a man may not marry a 
woman of his own scclion, or of the sections to which Ins mother 
and bis jiatemal and maternal grandmothers belonged. These facts 
tell in favour of the theory lint all Knrmia are derivTid from a 
BroYidian stock; for if the Bilur Kunnis hail l^ecn originally 
Aryans, they could have liad no motive for discarding tlieir original 
seetion-iumes ; whereas a Dravidian tribe, intimately associated rrith 
Aryans and Eubjeetcil to Aryan influchces, would certainly be 
anxious to cast off totomistio designations, which would servo 
only as a ladgo of social inferiority. It should bo observed, more- 
over, that even in Bihar the Kiirmis have not risen high enough to 
establish a claim to use the Brahmanical golrat, and have had to 
content themselves mtU a titular series of names ; while in Bengal 
they aro oicloded, on the ground of their Dravidian descent, from 
the group of castes from whoso hands a Brahman can take water. ” 
To the east of these Provinces the Knrmis practise a law of 
exogamy, under which marriage is prohibited with the family 
of the maternal uncle for hve generations j with the family of the 
father’s sister for the same nnmber of generations ; in their own 
family {kul) for as long as they can remember relationship. As in 
many of the castes of the same social grade, there is a strong 
prejudice against entering into a marriago engagement with a 
family with whom there has been no previous alliance or connec- 
tion. From Farruklubad it is stated that marriages still take 
place between the Kathiyar and Beta sections, and that the rule 
of exogamy is tliat a man must not marry a blood relation on 
the father’s or mother’s side. In Cawnpux the rule is stud to be 
that a man cannot marry in a famOy wliich is known to have a 
common ancestor with him; nor in the family of his father’s 
sister or motheifs brother; be cannot marry two sisters at the 
tame time, but he may marry the sister of his deceased wife. 

9. Polygamy is allowed, and practically a man may have as 
many wives as be can afford to keep; but there seems to be an 
increasing prejudice agmnst the practice, and among some of the 
sub-castes there appears to be an advancing tendency to the adop- 
tion of the rule that a man should not marry again while his first 
wife is alive unless she is barren or incurably diseased. There is a 
preference for infant marriage where the parents can afford it and 
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in ftny case it is consiclcrctl (lisj'raccfal to Icocp a pirl unmarried 
after she lias become nubile. Tbero is no re'jiilar sj'siem of paying 
for cither tho briilo or bridogroomi but it is unilerttoCKl that lier 
parents should give the bride a dotxij' to tho best of their ability. 
A faithless -uTfo can Iks divorcwl with Uie assent of tho brethren, anti, 
indeed, when ntlullcrj' is notorious, it is incumlxsnt on tho husljand 
to put her away. To tho cast of tho Trovinct? at least a clear dis* 
tinction is drawn between an immoral coiiDwtion with a clansman 
and a stranger. In the former case, tlio dtvorcctl wife may marry 
again in the trilKS by the tayiU form ; in the latter case re-marriago 
in the tribe is forbidden. Widoir marrlago and tho optional levf- 
rate, under the usual restriction that the cider brother of the late 
husband is barre<l, generally prenuls ; but even here there seems to 
be a progressing change in practico; to the East it seems to bo 
generally allowed; of tlw FarruldiaUtd sub-castes the Kathiyara 
and Gangwars allow it; the Kanaujiyas hare almost entirely put 
a stop to it; and a movement for its proliibition is in progress among 
the Kathiyire, If the widow marry an outsider, the children and 
tho property of tho deceased Smsband pass to his biotliers, wlto act 
ns guardians of the childrca aad provide for them out of their 
fatheris estate; but if tho widow have a baby in arms, she usually 
tabes it away to her new home, and there it passes into the family 
of her second husband, 

10. There is nothing very peculiar in the marriage ritual. In 

Bihdr they haw a curious custom of tree 
Sfarrinye corcitwnies. . . i - i nr i , 

marnage, oi wbich air. Kisley has given a 

full account j in these Provinces the only trace of this seems to be 
tho rule that if the astroh^’cal signs portend that the bride may 
probably be left a widow, she is married to a fipal tree before tlio 
regular ceremony comes off. In the marnago of virgin brides 
{sid<U, byttfi, charhitta) the Innduig jarts of the ceremony are the 
worshipping of the feet of fie bn'degniom by tie fofier of fie bride 
(prtMW p^*e) i the giving away of the bride {ianguddH ) ; the apply- 
ing of red lead to the forehead of the girl («e«d!?rrfan). 

11. The Eurmis si?em to be pjwtiadarly sensitive regarding the 

birth pollution. The mother is regained as 
Buti and dentil. . , ... , 1 

impure for urtecn days after parturition, anti, 

as among the lower castes, though the usual slsth and twelfth day 
ceremonies {ch7iathi, harahi) aie performed, she is still not allowed 
for some days to eoolc and Join her family. When they adopt, a 
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brother’s son is generally selected, and tlie only oLservanee is the 
formal announcement of the fact at a tribal feast. They cremate 
their married dead, and bury the corpses of cliildrcn and those who 
die of any epidemic iHsease. The death ritual is of the orthodox 
type, and they perform the triUlihd. To the east of the Province 
some go to Gaya for tins purpose. 

12. In religion they follow the rale of other Hindu castes of 
^ ^ . similar Eoml standing. To the East their 

ceremonies are performed by Brahmans of tho 
Sanvariya tribe; farther "West by tbo Kananjiyas. To the East 
they worship Jlah&bir, Th;itur 3 i, Sitala. Mahabir is worshipped 
on a Tuesday in Baisikh or Sawan with sweetmeats (laddu)^ 
sweet bread (re/), gram (ffiuffiuri), a BrShmanical cord (Janeu), 
and a piece of cloth dyed with turmeric. Thafcnrji is worshipped 
in an oratory (deoffiar) attached to each house in the latter half of 
the month of Kdrttik. They offer to him rice, treacle, and a cloth 
dyed with turmeric, all of which are used by the worshippers. He 
also receires flowers and garlands. Sitala is worshipped on the 
eerenthdayof Asirhwith an offering of cakes (puri) and the ialaa 
sweetmeat. In the Western Pistricts some few of them accept 
the Guru nanlra or formula of irdtimation given by the spmtnal 
preceptor. In Gorakhpur the hoosehold deity is Surdhir, who is 
worshipped by women in the month of Siiwaa with the sacrifice of a 
young pig and rice boiled in milk (itAfr). He is apparently the 
same as Sanwar or Kunwar Pbir, who, accoi-ding to the last Census 


Beport, is closely connected with the Pdneh-Pir and worshipped 
with the assistance of a Dafali. In Basti they worship MahSbir 
and a househohl godling, Babi Plr. The offerings to the former are 
received by Brahmans, Gnsains, and Malis and those of the latter 
by Muhammadan faqirs. In Cawnpur they appear to be chiefly 
worshippers of Devi, 

IS. Their social stains is respectable. They will not eat iac/le.!* 

.... . even if cooked by a Brdhman who is not 

Social «las, m. 

« their Guru. The same rule applies to pakH, 

Some local Brdhmons will eat palii from thoir hands, and the same 
is the case wth respectable Esbatriyas. All other castes eat pakli 
from their hands without hesitation. In FarrukhSbad it is reported 
that they will eat paHi from the hands of Kfiyasths, kacMi of 
Brahmans ; they will drink from the vessels of Banyas, but will 
smoke only with members of thdr own caste. Bajpnfs will eat 
Yoi. 111. z 
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pdili from tlicm, nml KM b ami Malie Utcir iac-U^i, while the latter 
will drink water from their vWhck. InOiidh • they have traditions of 
having been land^omiere licforo llio Hfljput conqucbt, and Mr. ButU 
remarks that the samo is tlio caeo in Lucknow, where “ they do not 
feen» to have l)ecn a low-ea?tc tribe. TJie}' worshipped 3Iali5dern. 
In the village of Gadiya ho is still wors!npi>e<l under the name of 
Kurmiyfini Nfith, or * Lortl of ll>e Kunni race,* and of laic years a 
small temple lias been erected in liU liononr. In tlw village of Tika 
is a tank at which, it is said, (ho Knnni w'omcn used to commit 
and.*’ Tlieya'Ciy generally object to sow pepper and similar 
vegetables, wliich thej* rcganl to bo the business of K3chlils and 
Kocris. Sfany of them nro IWiogala and not eat meat or 
drink spirits j but some eat goat^s flesh, mutton, and fish. Tliey 
have a prejudice against eating tlic turnip. 

1*1. They are about the most industrious and kard^worWng agri- 
Q cnlturat tribe in the Province, The indurtJy 

of Ids wife lias passed into o proverb— 
jrurfflin. lAviyi Xdli, 

X^ft nlrttct ap«n fi ti tith. 

“ A good lot is the Knnni woman ; she takes her spud and jvoeds 
the field with hcrlord.^-’ 

Her interest in the wcltire of the crop is c.vpro8Ecd by— 

Ek f hartt 8K&tt, 

Etirmin pahirg $on( Li pdli. 

*' If only one shower fall in the nsteiism of Sw&ti, the Knnni 
woman weiws rings of gold. ” 

At the same time he is in popular belief untrustworthy, and a 
Bihfir proreib quoted by Sir. Cbristian eaye— 

Failhal parjojdmt s/hsrmi, 

TataMntida dpan Aoiid Xvrmi. 

“ The tender creeper phurmi will sooner grow into tho stone than 
the Kurmi be true to you.'" 


Bilajiur Sililmie-at i?c7>er(,73> £ti<Itnou fienkment 13S. 
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Knrwar. — A 6ub*casto of Banyas found only in Etah nnd the 
Districts of the Rohilkhand Divirioa. 


Diilribitlion of l\t Kurwir Hanyat aceoriing to the Centut of 1691/ 


DimiicT. 

Number. StSTSiCT. 

Nomber. 

r.lali . . 

1.851 I MoT&dlbid . 

7 

I'areillj .... 

4;i 1 Piliblilt 

22 

Bndian . . . 

4,436 1| ifitapnr 

11 


I XOTIL . j 

C,OOJ 


Kata> Katnmali. — A small caste found only in Rijnor, Moriula* 
Wd, GoraWijmr, and Babiiich. They seem to take their name 
from l^lnrt, malna, *'to pound," as their occupation is husking 
rice. 


, Z^Wrtiu^ioa of the Kutai eceordiitff to tie Cemut of 1892. 


DiSTBier. 

Nsmber. 

DlBTBlCT. 

Number. 

Bijsor .... 

130 

Oorakbpor , . . 

630 

Moita&bM . 

aooo 

DabriUeh . . . 

361 



Total 

4,029 , 
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LAKOERA. 


L 

Lakliera ijsh ; ; Sanscrit laiiia-hlrii, “worker in lac ^') 

the caste which makes bangles and other articles o£ lae. — Of tlieso 
Mr. Baillic* writes: “Entries for persons shown as of the caste 
of Lakhera, Kancher, Manihar, Churihar, and Potgar, appear- 
ed with such irregularity from different districts, that it was 
considered necessary to make enqmry on the subject. The result 
was that liakheras and Kanchers have been combined ; but Manihars, 
though probably identical, kept separate. The accounts given by 
members of the caste of their origin are very various and sometimes 
ingenious. One account is that, like the Patwas, with whom they 
are connected, they-wero originally Kayasths, According to 
another account they were made from the dirt washed from PaxTati 
before her manage with Siva, created by the god to make bangles 
for his wife, and hence called Pcohansi. Again, it is stated, they 
were created by Eriehna to make bangles for the Gopis. ’ Tho most 
elaborate account of their origin given is that they were originally 
Yaduvonsi B^jputs, who assisted the Kurus to make a fort of lao, 
inwWcb the Pandavas were to be treacherously burned. For this 
treachery they were degraded and compelled eternally to work in 
lac or glass. They are in status ordinary low caste Hindus, permit- 
ting widow marriage and divorce, drinking wine, but not eating 
pork. They make forehead spangles {{ilult) as well as lac and 
glass bangles.” In Bihir they are known as Labera or.Laheri, 
and Mr. Eisley gives an account of them.* 


Dtslrifiulion of LakKerai according to iho Centufo/ ISOl. 


PiSTBtCTS. 


DisTBICTa 

Nambers. 

JlnzafTarnssar , « 

1 

Farrathabild . « . 

31 

IJuUndsbabr • . . 

1 

Uaiopuri . . • . 

24 

• • • 

6S 

Etiwih » , « . 

1S3 

Agra . . . . 


Etab . . . . 

7 


» Ontui R#fM>rt, XortH ITAUm rrovinMi, 1,321. 
* Trilit end Ctulf. 
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OiiiribiUhn 0/ lalfurat necordinj io IheCcntv^of JSOl—concUl. 


DlSTBlCT*. 

S'nmbcni. 

DlSTLlCtS. 

Numbem. 

Bareniy . . , 

67 

Dentrei . . 

itn 

HorAdAhAa 

i 

OliAzipnr . . . 

1 

Cawnpor 

fiS 

GonVlipar . 

677 

SAadi . • . . 

111 

BaiII .... 

87 . 

Ilamlrpur . . 

803 

ItA^ Dareli . 

* 223 

nlhActl .... 

430 

Qonda .... 

3t3 

JAUqq .... 

874 1 

BfthrAi‘t}> • • • 

151 

LaUipor 

213 j 

DAiaboJiki . . . 

Torst . 

231 

3.C78 


t^ept of MulmnunnilaQ RAjpuU, Tvbo take tlicir 
name from LSI KhSn, tlieir chief.— .Tho Census returns obnously 
undormto tlicir numbers. Ihcy claim descent from Kuntmr PratAp 
Sinh, ft Bargfijar TLdkur of Pajor in Ihajputfina, nlio joined Pritiiivi 
Paja of Delhi »n liU expedition against Maboba. On bis way 
thitlicr, be assisted the Dor RAja of Koil, or AUgarb, in xcdocing 
a rebellion of tbe Jllnas, and roarrj'ing tlie RAja’s daughter, receiv- 
ed as his dowiy onohundral and fifty iTJJagea near Pabdsu in Bn- 
landshahr. Tbe eleventh in descent from Prat Ap Sinh was LdJ Sinh, ’ 
who, though a Hindu, received from the Emperor Akbar tho title 
of KhAn, whence tho name Lalkbani, by which the family is oi-dina- 
rily designated. It was his grandson, Itimad Rae, in tho reign of 
Aomngzeb, who first embraced Mnharomadamsm, The Bevontb in 
descent from Itimad RAe was Nahar AU Khin, who, with.his ne^ 
phew DdndS KhAn, held the fort of Kumona in Bulandshahr 
against the English, and tlins forfated his estate, which was confer- 
on his relative hlardAn Ali Khan. Tho chief families of the 
sept have their head-quarters at ChitAri, Pahasu, and Dharmpur, ail 
in tho Bulandshahr District. The' family, in commemoration of 
their descent, retain the Hindu titles of Kimvar and ThakujAni, and 
have hitherto, in their marriage and other social customs, observed 


■ Growse, jraCktera, IS- 
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many clil Uis;»la Tb* t^sdi^Jirr c( p^rj-nll-Ts, 

iial jarti/Tjtarly fi! tL* CL:tiri faKlIr, »♦ ratttfr t> aff»ri aa u!tn- 
ri^ii iluhsiasnaiianjinu 

2. Tii-y art cf:m ca)*^! KaaniasKai, rrYJAi i«B pt^E'*rsl trfm for 
all rw'f'Rtly ccni^M [lir.-lrt*. Tl.« «t?icc:a cf Xautatti.'jaj TLi* 
tnn ar« a rsrirn riixtare ct lb* IltDla am! SlaLamtsidan, as 
they iatirnnafTy ©tily with Thitaw •Imtlarly iltra'o!, irasR'aiRin;* 
th>! rBlaiite frtt3'«!«»'i‘ ©f ©ast#* as arc-'r.^ Ttllp.r», a-al 
pfTJifally eaUiJ by wiflV-V;ti''STn TbiVof RafSirr. Hot tlifsf are 
biHrt! ; lK©y arc ntarript! l-y Qlii, an»! th>-y cli'cms Mohamtsrxlsu 
csjstonw at birth, nurria^**, an.1 tbarli. Th^y raaf:'’t, a* a rnb, 
redt#i tU« prayprt cr f.^ffana theortbil^r obnfatws Si 

th^ wmft iiTC* they wof»hip Peri to arert ffr-an*|nx, aal keep tip 
ttrir frieinlly IcrtcrcmirM mtli tfcrif oU carte brrtlirro iti domcstie 
ceretOQByc ; ealiBj*, litTweTCf, apart from llyw.* 


e/ (1< acturJiaj h (it €<»*•• p/ tSOl, 


Piirsccn. 


DUTBtCTla 

NiaUn. 

PfthSrirpQf « . . 

J 

rsrnltlUJ . 

A 

UautTarai^d . 

i;«) 

Sfsiopati 

L> 

PaUnd*tAlir • a . 

9 

3rofiuui 

BI 

AVl2*’h a a a . 

itK 

JUa»t a . . . 

1 

llktton 

= 

LacliBPw , 

P 

Agra a a a ■ 

43 

Stupor , 

1 


1 

1"“ • 

*“ 


Lantamiya: — a lUjput clan found in Pargnna DuSIa of 
Ballla} they arc a rtordy, independent race, and nddictcil to fraye 
and feuds of a seriouM ctaracter. Tlicip orifpn is doubtful/ and 
they do not hold a high rank among lUjpuU. Jfnny of them used 
to be clofcly associated with the gangs of Pos4dh robbers for whom 
the Pargana was famous.* 


I Cav^pu* R(p«Tl|Sa. 

> OIJiisa>> (7A4((p«rar«i)M., X., SO. 





lODnA. 


SOi. 

Lodlia * an npricnlturdl and latjoiiring caste very wiJcly 
ilislribiitcd through the Nortli-WcH Provinees and Oudli.— 
Various dorirationi have been Biiggeftid for (he name, Buch as 
Sanskrit fft/Jra, the hark o£ (he tree racfmosa, nsed in 

dyeing; Sanskrit /uWioftf, “a hunter;" Hindi huiula, iomh, "a 
clod.*’ Ofthotri}>e iu the Bulandshahr Hisirict, IWja Jjachhmafi 
Sinh* writes; — "Prom their short stalnro and uncouth nj)- 
peamnee, as ^\cll ns from their want of a Inulition shoudng their im- 
migration from other isirts, they appenr to he a mixed cla«9 proceed- 
ing from aboriginal and Arj'an jKircnts, They call thcmselrcs the 
ancient inhabitants of the district, and u’c know from the Puiiltias 
that, among the forest tribes, there was one \ariously called Sodji, 
Poilh, Lodli, and llodh. “Wealeo know that there uas a large forest 
along and Ixslo'v Delhi on tlic Jumna. Tlicso may ho the descendants 
of these foresters. In the districts below Agra they arc considered 
M low, that no one of high caste drinks n'Otcr touched by -them ; 
but such is not the ease in the districts oho\u Agra. Below Agraj 
they work chiefly as boatmen." Under tho name of LodJii they are 
found widely spread throughout tho Ccotrsl Prorioces ; in some 
places they have a reputatiou for tuibnlencc and defiance of the law ; 
they seem all to ^ comparatively recent immigrants fiom tho direc- 
tion of Bundelkhand. In JhSnsi they say that Narwar was tho 
original scat of the triho after their immigration from Ludhiana 
in tho Panj^b, and that they came thence to Bundelkliand about a 
thousand years ago. Iu Lalitpur * also they claim kinship with 
tho lull Lodlus of Central India, call themselves ThSkur, and are 
described as turbulent and ill-disposed. In Agra they are known 
as Pariya, which is tho name of one of their sub-castes, or Purabiya, 
"Eastern,” because they call themselres Bais Bajpnts and im- 
migrants fiom Dundiya Khera or Ajudhya. In Hamirpur they 
call themselves Kunni, Jariya, Malialodhi or Tandaiya, They 
were early settlers in Oudh ♦ priorto the Rajput invasion, and were 
Eufficiently powerful to offet a stern resistance to the invaders. 
Tljey may possibly be an oS-shootfiom the great Kurmi tribe and 


I Baaed on information soppbed hj tbo Deputy Inapector of acboola, Agm ; 
Btba laban Chnndar BiuiaT]i, Bail Bareli; U. lUm Saliny, Talislli,School fllaboba, 
Hamirpur. 

* IlKlandahahr 2Itn\c. 1S2, aq. 

» OattlUer, North Weslsn PrinHneet, Z, SM. 

* ChronitUtoJ VnitiSS, 
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it ?3 certain tliat phyeically they ate more alHctl to the Io\rer or 
60 -callcd aboriginal section oE the popalation than to any oE tho 
higher castes. 

2. Tho Lo<lha3 are ilirided into a lai^c number o£ endogamons 
Eub-castes. Among tlieso, at the recent 
Internal orEanisatioo. cnttmeratcd tUo BUoelya or 

Blrastjn, Chaff men" “cliaff ") ; tho JaiswSr, who take 

their name from the old town of Jais in the R3e Bareli District; 
Jariya ; KhSgi who have h:cn dealt with ceparately ; Mathuriya 
“those from Mathura;" P.itariha ; Saksena from Sankisa in tlio 
FarrukliShad District ; and Singraor. In Agra we find the Jariya; 
Batariya or Patariha; the Mathariya ; and the Antarvedi, “tlw 
irihahitants of Antarveda” (<tntar, “helwcen/' vtdi, “a piece of 
flat ground prepared for sacrifice/') which was an old name for the 
Lower Dnah or the country lying between Etawah and Allahihad, 
but is sometimes applied to the wlwle of the Gonges-Jumna 
Du£b. The women of the Jariya snlhcastc wear bangles of lac and 
here their noses, both of which practices arc prehiUted to those of 
the Palariya suh<afitc. In Undo they ore sometimes known as 
Patariyo after the sulKjastc of that name, and they have three sub- 
castesi— Patariya, Jarij-a, and Kathariya, who ptobahly take their 
name from Kathehar, the old name of Bohilkhand. The complete 
Census returns name 615 suWirisions of tho normal typo. Of 
these, those locally of most importance arc the Katari and Afahra of 
Bulandshahr; the Maburiya of Aligarh ; tlie Bhaglrathi and ffhr- 
jariya oi Mathura ; the Sankhwdr of JJainpuri j the DilUvrSl and 
Pntahiya of Pilibhlt; tho Sengar of Fatehpnr; tho Slohan and 
ISlahor of Ilamirpor; the Barwariya and Mahalodha of JIunsi; 
the Bhadauriya and Sanaiithiya of Lalitpur j tlie KhSgi and 
Kharghansi of the TarSi ; tho Bitbam of Undo j and the Binaunan 
of Bahrdich. 


•3, All these snb-castes are endogamons. Their rule of exogamy 

. . is not very clearly stated ; but it would seem 

iiartja£fo mas. « 

that they avoid intermamage with near rela- 
tions, both in the paternal and maternal linos, and will not give a 
bride to a family into which ono of their youths has intermarried 
within the period of ordinary memory. 

4. Their domestic ceremonies are of tho normal type. Wdow 


Someatic rercmoiuos. 


marxK^ and, the Icvirate nnder tho usual 
restrictions are permitted. Divorce is allowcil 
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m case o£ ndulteiy prorctl to the eatififaction of tho tribal conncil ; 
but for tbo first offence, tho erring wife is merely reprimanded. 
Divorced women arc not allowed to many again wtUin the caste. 
TJto betrothal Is settled by tho muttial exchange of presents between 
tlio two families. There is no hrido price j bnt it is understood 
that tho bride is provided with a dowry. In UnSo tho betrothal is 
called Takaliai, because the father of the bride puts two pice {laX'a) 
in tho liands of the bridegroom and this settles tho match. In Bad 
Bareli, on bis mariiagc day, tlie boy cats n dish, called lalAani^ made 
of rice and urad pulse, with tlie other boys of Jus oivn caste. 

. 6. They aro all Jlindus. Jn Agra Devi is their tribal goddess, 

p . but they also worship Kilmchandra/ Kudn- 

wSla, or the well godling, and- Jakhaiya- 
Kuanwdla lias a brick temple with three doors in front, and inside 
a miniature well, in which aro placed two images. Cakes of wheat 
flour, boiled rice, milk, sweetmeats, and flowers are thrown into the 
well as an offering, and water is poured on the ground before the 
temple. The women daneo and play on rude tambourines mode 
of brass cups {lalora), Thisworelupisdoseinthemonthof Asirh. 
There is a famous shrine in honour of Jokboiya in the village of 
Bendhat or Paindhat in tho Ultunptm District. Thera is no fixed 
day, hut tho latter fortnight of M3gh or Asarh are chosen for these 
meetings {jdl) on a Sunday. The story runs that during the war 
between Prithivi R3ja and Jay Chand of Kanauj, an Ah!r was 
bringing his wife from home, and with him were a Brahman and 
a low caste man, a Bfaangi or » Dhanuk. The three men joined 
in the fight and were killed. The Bhangi fell first, and the other 
two fell at some distance from him. Even when dead their head* 
less trunks [dtUd) continued the fight. The Bhangi became a 
Bhht, or malignant ghost, under tho name of Jakhaiya, and tho 
place where he fell is called Jakhmya to this day. Droves of 
pi<»B ore grazed here, and at the time of the great gathering the 
fiwine-heids will kill one of them for a trifle and let the blood 
flow on the spot. At the other place, where the Brahman and 
Ahir fell, theio is a temple, and cocoanuts and tho like are offered. 
People come in thousands from tho sutrounding districts, even 
from Farrukhabid, which touches the opposite side of the district. 


* At the last Conana 1,009.111 peraoBa were recorded aa worshippera et jElm- 
Chandra. 
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and pay tlicir devottone here. The proat object of the journey is 
lo ohtafn offspring and have an easy child-hirth. 

“Tlie worship is raid also to have a good influence on the 
winter rains 

C. Another saint, worshipped hy tlus l«odhas of Agra, is Sayyid 
Mohsin KhSn, whose tomb is in the town of Ihtimadpur, Lamps, 
filled with ghi, sweets, and flowers aro offered to him, and tho 
offerings are taken by the MosalmSn Fakirs who attend the tomb. 
In most of their Tillages they have a temple of Levi, to whom 
offerings aro made of goats, sweetmeats, and a fire sacrifice. This 
worship is performed at night and in times of trouhlc. Kuanwala 
and Jnkhmya aro the special deities who guard children. 

7. In TJnSo they worship Lrabma Deo, and the MiySn of 
Amroha and Jalcsar, with offerings of Ijbilcd rice and cakes, the 
produce of the last harvest, in the months of Knar, Aglian, and 
Chait. ^hen a son is bom, this offering is made on a larger scale. 
The Taqir, who officiates, receives a fee of right annas and tho 
greater part of the offerings. In Ilamirpnr they worship GusjWn* 
"the Lord}” they prepareboth pakH and kaehcH{<30&. fortho 
occasion and offer a goat. 

8. As wo have already seen, thrir social position to some extent 

B«a.\ .utu ua “ different parte of tho province. In 

cccnpaUoii. Agra they will Cat only from tho hands 

of a casteman or Dr.^hman. They will eat from the hands 
of Halwils ; will smoke only with a man of their caste ; and will 
take water from a Danya- SaoSdhya Brahmans eat pahli from, 
their hands j and Koris, Chamars, Kahars, Gadariyas, and tho 
like will eat hachchi. In Hamtrpur they drink U^juor, and eat pork, 
goat's flesh, fish, fowls, and eggs, AH through the Province they 

are tenants and field-labourers, and arc considered to bo good agri- 
culturists, with a special aptitude for growing rice. 


• GaielUtr,y<>Tl\ IIV«(rrn Protvncf*, IV, 718. 
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I/Olifir * "niPftrk.Tin iron/' tl)e 

caslc.— All Prorchsor Schnwltr* hm tlnwn, the Inili>*Gormanie 
nnmM for the pmUli lia\X‘ n tbrccfoM oripn. They nro ilerivcil 
riUicr from wonln tl(“s5j»j»at>nj; metah. or metal collectively, mch 
os the IlinJi Ixjhilr nml the Greek CliallcLiis or SiJcrcus; or, 
fCcomlly, from vorhali which mean *'hewlnj;"; or, thinlly, suli- 
etantivcti with the pencral meatiinff of ‘^trorker," ‘'artificer,'’ ore 
tj'ociah'ej ilomi to the iiniTowcr meaninfr of “ninth." Such jh 
the Sanskrit, Knrmnkfira, “n Wacksmith," which really tncaos 
“workman" for trselUnet, It hai licen euppHtcil that Um 
L ohAr is clhniciilly connecletl with Iho Pmvidian Apiriya, or iron 
smelter, who has been separately tlcseril^J j and the c\ailence from 
iJoiipil to wimo extent cofroliorBtM tins xiew.*. Pnt the Jlirza- 
pnr Agariyn does no llackttnifh’a work; si) he does « to smelt 
the iron and work it np into tough inputs, which are afterwnnU 
converted into axo heads and agricultural implomcnts hy the 
IjohAr, x\ho is lulmitlc^lly a recent immigrant into the hill country, 
and utterly repudiates any coanection with tho iroii*sme!tcr of the 
jnngles. The internal organisation of tho caste suggests tlut it 
is formed of many different elements, and is, in the main, of 
occupational origin. 

2. Practically all LoliSri trace their origin to Visvafcarma, wlw 
is the later representatii-e of the t'edic 
l«genaaT 7 wl . 'Pwaslitri, the architect and handicraftsman 
of the gods, “ the fashioner of all oruaments, tlie most eminent of 
artizans, who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, ou whoso 
cmCt men subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they con- 
tinually worship. " * One tradition tolls that ^'i8Takarmn was a 
BrAliman and married the daughter of an Ahir, wJjo was in lier 
previous birth a dancing-girl of the gods. By her he had nine 
sons, who became the anecstore of various artlzan castes, such as 
the liohar, Barhaa, Sunfir, Knsera, etc. By another tradition they 
are tho offspring of a Bralunan from a Sudra woman. Many of 
the IV^tem LohArs fix their origioal home at Mithila, whence they 


I Based oucBqaiiicB asde st Mirz^mr andsotea br M. Bisdeo Sabaj, nead 
Master, Hizh School, Fartahh&bid ; tha Dopotj Coiomieaioacr, SolUoptjr, tho 
Oei)“tJ Inapaotor of Sohoola, Dohni D&it. 
s rrehutorie An(i7uili<i, IM. 

• Bislo7;Tr«b(saRa Ctiitt, II, K. 

* CowBcn, Clai«i<alZ)|{(>«nsrv,«. V. 
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tay iliej* cnugratotl to ^lallinra Sri Krislma. At tli- )apt 
Census, 1S,S05 persons, chiefly Barlials and LoliArs;, rccordoil them- 
pclvcs as worshippers of Biatarma or Yisvaharma. 

3. Occo'iional camps of these most interettinf; poojilo are to N* 
■no bUot- of the Mcen.t 

«mau. Dirision. TIjcj' grander about %rilli small 

carts and pack animals, and, Lemfj more expert tlian the ordinary 
village Lohar, their terrieej are in demand for the making of tools 
Cor carpenters, weavers, and other craftsmen. They are known iii 
the Tanjab as Gadiya or those “ aho have carts ** {jjdili, gdri). Mr. 
Ibhctson ’ fays that they come up from Hajputana and the North* 
kVestom Provinces, Lot their real country is the Dakkhin. In the 
Panjdb they travel abont with their families and implements in 
carta from village to village, doing the finer kinds of iron-work 
which arc beyond the capacity of the village artizan, Of the same 
people Jlr. Balfonr* writes that they arc called in Dakkhtni 
GliisAri, in ^farhatti LoUr, hut call themselves TAremllk. Tliey 
worship Kliaudoba. Their marriages are conducted in the Hindu 
manner, bat intoxicating drinks arc largely used. They have 
earned a great name for gallanti}', and it is very usual to hear of 
the rough T<lrlmuk Ic^-anting with another man's wife. On the 
occasion of a birth they sacrifice in the name of SaWHi. They 
bum the bodies of the married peoi»le and lay tlio ashes by a river'b 
side ; but tbe unmarried dead arc buried, and for three days after 
the funeral food is carried to the grave, though thiy draw no 
augury of the state of the soul of the deceased from any aninul ' 
eating the food. In the Dakklun * this class of wandering hlack- 
smitbs are called Saiqalgar or knife grinders or Ghisara or grind- 
ers (Hindi gAisdaa, “to mb”). Thi^ wander about grinding 
knives and tools. “ They are wiry men with black skins, high 
check bones, and thick lips. Latterly they have taken to shaving 
the bead, but some keep the Ilindn top-knot. Since their conver- 
sion to Islam most men wear the beard. The women dress their 
hair rather oddly, plaiting each tress in a separate hand.” They 
make nails and tongs, and tbe women blow the bellows, and collect 
Ecraps of iron in towns as materials for their husbands' anvils. 


* FaTiJii riftnfljrapAy.para.SSfc 

* Jwrnal, AtiaM BocUtv of Bonsolt Fiv}. Sill, No. lU. 
> Buiulay aa>e(le<r,XTl|83. 
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Tljojigli never i>rc3^M for fiioil, Jftnl a }wiwl*l>*ino»lIi Jifi*, 
nUvayn ri'aily to rpend wlwt tlicy enra in focMl and drinlc. Tlipy foy 
they are fpriinj; fn^m Vi«vakarma,* the framer of the uuivcire, 
ndio brougJjt ont of firo, the an\*il, the Ik;1Wj», thepl<>3gp, and U)e 
email liammcr. He taught them how to mahe Vj/ihnu’B discus, 
arrow, trident, horec-shoen, swonl, and war chariot. ' A\djcn lho=e 
were prepnrcil and appro>-etl hy th^r mister, tlw caste enmo U> I'o 
calhd Ghisjdi, and were told toinaVc varioun tools and ncajssns of 
,wnr. Tliey are i-lTong, dark, dirty, ilnmkcn, liot-tcnipoml, and 
hardworking. Jn Ahin.adnagar • early nwrrijge, po)_^ 7 jamy, and 
widow marriago are nlloa-fd and pracll«c<l, and polyandrj' i« 
imknoAVn. Tlic women mark their hrows witli sandal pa«tc nhen 
they Inthe, On llie fifth day after the hirlh of a child, an image of 
Sat^Tii is \\ 0 Tshijn>«l in Ktmhi fashion, and the child is namo<l and_ 
era<U<Hl on the seventh and ninth \ty female friends and relations, 
who are asVc*l to dine at the house. The mother keeps her room 
and is held impure for forty days. On the d.ay l>cfore the marriage 
thc"po<l pl«u>{ng'^ is pcrformeil, when their marriage 

piiardbn (//r'tfil, the leaves of the mango, /fcai gto’nerafa, Sfsi^ 
gium Jamolanktu, $picifffra,wi& Cchtropit $igontea, are 

laid in ft dining disli with a sword on them and t.akcn to tJie temple 
of the vjllago MAruti, with music, and o land of friends, by two 
marrie*! ^lairs— one from the bride's an«l the other from tlio bride- 
groom’s,— whose skirts arc tied together. They arc Uicn again 
brought Ijack and laid before the house goils until the ceremony 
ended. Tlie family gwls are worsliippod with the customary offer- 
ings. a goat or n sheep is slain in their name, nnil the caste people 
are feasted. All tlic rites connected with marriage, before and 
after the guardian worslup, arc the same ns among local Knnbis, 
and the caste people are treated to a dinner at the hotise of the pair, 
or uncooked food is sent to tlirir Iiouses ^Vhen a girl comes of 
age, she sits apart for four days, and is bathed on the iTftli, w hen 
her female friends and relations meet at the house, dicsg her in a 
new robe and boddicc, and fill her lap with rice and a cocoanut. 
Tliey mourn their dead twelve days, burying the unmarrietl and 
'bviraing the married after the Knnbi enstonf. The son, or cliief 
mourner, gets his face cleiui sbarcii, except the eye-brows, on the 


> Itomlrig GatMetr, XZ, tOl. 

»ri»j,zvn,»s. 
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Icnlh or tvrcUth, without requiring the Eor^nci-s (rf a Brihman 
priest, outl, on the tenth, treats the coate people to a dinner of stuffed 
calres and rice uith split pul«e. The death doj is marked by a 
" Mind rite ” (rradd^a), and the dead ate rcmcmlicred 5n all Souls' 
fortnight in the dark half of Bhadon, on tlio day which corre* 
Fponds with the death day. They are \x3nnd together by a strong 
caste ficling, and settle social tlispiitcs at meetings oE cnstemcn. 
Breaches of rules are punished by fines, which generally take the 
form of caste feasts, and a Free panlon js grantoil to those who 
eubmik.” 

It lias seemed worth while tocollect so much information abont 
these peop’e, because they probably represent the most primitive 
form of workers in iron, and arc thus closely allied in function, if 
not in race, to the European Gipsy, whoso chief occupation is 
that of the farrier and tinker. 

4. ThoLoharsof these Provinces include both a Hindu and a 
LoMm of tJi« Muhammadan branch, of which the former 

Koeth 'ye««ro Pro»- jf far more numerous than the latter. At 

ineotasaOotlb. *, , _ , 

laternsi oreuitatioa. the last Census tho ilindu Lolurs were 

divided into nine main sub-castes A judhyabSsi, or “ residents of 
Ajudhj-a t " Visvakarma, who take their name from their eponymous 
andcstor; Bhaman; Kananjiya, from Kanaiij ; Ljhauri, from 
Lahore; MaUul; Mathariya, "those from Mathura OjUa, or 
those professing a BrShinanical origin, the word being proliably ilc- 
-rived from tho Sanskrit a teacher;" and Rawat, which 

comes from the Sanskrit Rdjdita, royal messenger. " But this 
does not ealiaust the catalogncoE eub-castoe. Thus, we find at Mir- 
zapur, besides the Kananjiya, the Maullha or Mauliya, who are 
said to derive their name from the country of Mahva, and to be 
identical with the Slahauliya of Benares and the Malml of the 
Census lists. Mr, Slietong names in addition the SribSstava, who 
take theirname from the old rity of Sravasti : the Malik; the 
Banarasiya, "those of Benares the Chauiasiya who, are per- 
haps called after Tappa CbaurSst in the Slirzapur Distiict; Piira- 
biya or “Eastern;" ifaghruyaor Magabij'a, those of Jlagadh; 
Sinar and ilatburiya who derive their name from JIathura. In 
the Central Buab their divisions arc Tumariya, who assert some 
connection with Tomar Rajpnts; Jholiya or “wearers of the 
wallet" {jholx'i ; Gurlubldi; Lt^prarehaor Laungbarsaj and Siyih- 
maliya, or “workers in b'aek iron." Akin to these are the 
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Palauta of Bijnor and the KachhloWya, or “ \7orkers in tinpurifial 
iron/’ of MorSdabAd. Tho complete Census returns sliow 730 
Bub-divisions of the Hindu and 114 of tlio MusalmJn branch. 
Of these those locally most important are the Heswali of Saha- 
ranpur; the Lotd of Muzatfanu^r anti Sfeerut; theSengarof 
JhSnsi : the Gotija of Xialitpur, the Byabut, Gord and TJttaraha 
of Balliaj the Basdiha, Byahnt, Dahkhinaha, Malik, UttarSha 
of Gorakhpur j the Dakkhinaha of Basti: arid the Gamcla of 
Sitapur. 

5. One snh-castc known almoet ji^fferently as Ojha Barhai 
Tb.o,l»I.ol.StoiE«. or loMi is olmost entirely conBnca to the 
Central Duab. They often call themsclres 
Maitlial or Srathuriya Ojlia. The word Ojha, as has been already 
remarked, is probably a coiToption of tho Sanskrit UpAdhyiya *‘a 
teacher.” They allege that they were brought to Mathura by 
Sti Krishna from Mitliila. They claim to be of Brahman descent 
and have provided themselves with n number of tJie ordinary BrAh- 
manical joiras nbatadwAja j VasUbtha; Gantam; Kasyapa; 
Saniya ; Vatsa, etc. Tliese aie all dciived from the names of 
various Rishis from whom they claim deeeent. In FamifchSWd 
and its suburbs they ate divided into some twentyfonr groups 
{thok) each of which has a headman (C/iai/d-iart) of its own, to 
whom all eocial ciuestions arc referred. If the matter is not very 
particular, ho calls a meeting of Ins gronp and settles it according 
to the opinion of the majority. In weightier cases memhers of 
the other groups are also invited to attend. Their rule of exo- 
gamy is in an uncertain condition Properly spealnng no man 
should many in his own goira according to tho nsnal Biahma- 
nical formula j but as a matter of fact, few of them know to 
which goira they belong and they simply nso the ordinary nile 
which prohibits intenaarriagebetween blood relations on the,paternal 
and maternal sides. Polygamy is allowed, polyandry prohibited. 
Girls are married between five and fourteen years of age. A man 
may expel bis wife for proved immorality, but this is'no ground 
for a woman leaving her husband. Divoiccd wives and widows 
may re-toarry by tbe dhiraana form. In widow marriage there 
is no regular ceremony j but the imm who takes a widow to live 
with him lias to undergo some sort of eipiation, such as lathing 
in the Ganges, feeding the brotherhood and distributing alms to 
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llrahmans. Tlie lerirato ie ftlloirftl umler tbe usual rcstrictioiH, 
but U not compulsory. 

C. Ko ccremouifs are pcrformttl durinp prej^iancf. On an 
auspicious flay, generally on Ibc tbitd flay alter ber eonfinement, 
the ceremony of latadhola is pcyformwl when ono lock of licrliair 
is washed. T his is followed by the hdiar nikalntt when she leaves the 
confinement room for the first time. As a safepuard apainst de. 
moniacal influences when eho brings out tho baby in her nrm.e, an 
arrow is beld in its band by its malcmal uncle who, ns in other 
castes of the same social gnule, bears an important part in these 
domestic ceremonies, probably a survival of the matriarchate. On 
tlie sixth clay the mother and child arc fjathed ngain. 

On this occasion tho goddess Bihi or Biliai ^^ata, whose name is 
probably a corroption of tlic Sanskrit Vidhi, “ rate/* is wor- 
shipped as tho protector of the child. As soon as the child is born 
she is installed in the house and a representation of her is nude 
on the wall with ghi. On the sixth day she is dismissed after 
being duly honoured arith an offering of cakes, flowers, etc, As 
she is regarded as influendag tho destiny of tlie child, on the day 
' of her worship the baby is dressed in its best clothes so as to ensure 
it a prosperous life- Then the whole house is purified ; a fire sacri- 
fice is made j the family gods arc worshippcsl j the cliild is named 
and f(X>d is distributed to Crdhtoans. When they adopt, a regular 
deed of adoption is drawn up and the fact is notified to the brctli- 
ren by a distribution of cocoanuts and sweets. 

7. Marriage in the regular form is folemniBod according to the 
standard Brahmanical form; poor people, however, marry by data, 
when the bridegtoom^s father goes to the house of the girl, brings 
her home and goes through the ceremonies at his own house. 
There is in the ceremony a survival of marriage by capture. A 
representation of a fish is made of flour and is hung by a string 
which the bride holds in her hand. She will not enter the house 
until the boy succeeds in piercing it with an anow, which tho 
bride tries to prevent by moving it about as ho aims at it, 

8. The death ceremonies ore of the normal type and the usual 
Sraddba is performed. The torth pollution lasts for ten days* 
that of menstruation for seven days ; that after a death for thirteen 
daja. Their tnbal deity is Durga. They also in the month of 
hlagh make pilgrimages to the shrine of Shah Madar. Tlio 
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offerings, coneistiiig of^sweeimeats {retan) flowers and pice aro 
taten by the guaidians {ki&dim) of the tomb. Shaikh Saddu 
ia the guardian of women and diildrcn. 'When a birth or marriage' 
occurs in a family he is worshippel on a Saturday. The women 
fast and in 'the evening a MnjJwar is sent for; a sacied square 
[efiaiika) is made with cow*dang and offerings consisting of a 
he-goat, cakes, curry and rice are made. The Sltijawar pionoimces 
the Fatiha and takes au^y the offerings- A local godling known 
as Deota is also worehipped. Pilgrimages to his temple are 
.undertaken in the month of Magh. The offerings to him consist 
of a cocoa-nut, a loin cloth and some pice. The marriage cere- 
monies commence with ancestor worship. Figures representing 
thorn are made on a wall with yellow clay and a lamp placed on a 
sieve laid on an earthen pot is kept burning near the place. Sweet- 
meats and other dainties prepared for the mam'age feast ore first 
offered to the sainted dead, and every important ceremony com- 
mences with sm offering to them. This ancestor worship is con- 
fined tow’omen. Snakes are also worshipped by women on the feast 
of the Mlppanchami ; if this worship bo neglected, it is bellwcd 
that some member of the family will be bitten. TJie barfatl tree 
{fievi tndiea) is also wor5hipr>ed on tl>o fifteenth of tlie month of 
Chaifc. Women whose husbands ore alive fast up to noon and do 
not cat any salt that day. Wlien they go \oa b'lrfa/J tren th&y 
make offerings of some grain, flowers and a liglited lamp and then 
go round it seven times holding in their hands a thread of cotton 
which thus becomes n'ound round the trunk. The Sun is wor- 
shipped on Sunday, a fast is kept ond the offerings are made ot 
noon. On tins occarion no 8»lt is eaten. 'I’ho Moon is worshipped 
on the festival of the Ganesa Chaturthi or Ganesa's fourth. Hice 
and curds are given to the family priest, offerings are made to 
the Jtoon and then the worshipper breaks his fast. Offerings 
arc made to firo daily when the family take their meals. They 
believe in the Fril Kyc which is obviated by burning in the pre- 
sence of the i>crfon affected a strip of cloth his exact height which 
hasbccn Roakcil in oilj or a blue thread of the same longtli is tied 
round a stone and llirown into the fire ; or l*crpcr jxhIs, wheat 
bran and salt are jnssctl round hisheiwl and burnt. 

9. Tlicy e->t me-it, goat flesh nnd mutton, fowls and ^l^h. They 
UK all the onlimry intovieints; Imt excess is rcpioliati'l. n»‘’y 
will cat from the hiiuts ot Agnrwala llanyas, and kat^fki 

from Kanaujlya Itr.lhnvin*. Tliey will drink water from the 
s-c**<l» ot tlie-e two caMo, l»>jt will smoke the hnqqah ot none 
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lint a member of tbeir onm cjftc. Gnur Dralimans mil cat their 
P'tkk'f none but members of the caste and the lowest menials 
will cat tbeir huehchi, 

10. Besides these Lobars who claim a Br/ikmanical origin, 
there arc large bodies of them wliich make 
Ordinary IioblrB. such pretensions. In the Hills many 

of them appear to Iw members of the great Bom race and from 
■pargana Jannsar Bawar in Debra D4n it is Tcjxsrtcd tiiat the 
fraternal or family form of polyandry prcv'iuls amongst them and 
that a woman may have as many as five so-called Inisbands at a 
time. This custom, it is hardly necessary to say, docs not pre- 
vail among those residing in the plains. To the East of the Pro- 
vince they marry their danghters at the age of eleven or hrelve ; 
there is, however, an increasing tendency in favour of infant 
marriage and the richer a man is the eatUet be is expected to marry 
his daughter. Antenuptial infidelity is notseriously regaided, pro- 
vided that it be intcr-tnbat, and is punished by a fine payable to 
the tribal council and a certain amount of feasting of the brethren. 
A mao can marry as many wives as be pleases, or can afford to 
snpport ; but few marry more than one mfe unless tbe first be 
barren or hopelessly diseased. "Widows may marry in the tagii 


or kS) form and the levitate, though permtied, is not compulsoiy 
on the widow and Is restricted bj* tho usual rule, that it is only 
the youngpr who can marry the widow of his elder brother. The 
children of such unions rank equally with the offspring of virgin 
brides for purposes of inheritance. Adultery is not severely dealt 
with, provided it be not habitnal or become an open scandal : 
for the first offence the errmg wife vs admonished by the council, 
A repetition of tho offence leads to her formal repudiation and 
such a divorced woman may re-marry in the tribe by the tagai 
form, provided her paramour has not been a member of a menial 
caste. In Oudh there is an apparent survival of marriage by 
capture in the custom by which the women of tho bride’s house- 
hold throw packets of betel and handfuls of barley at the bride- 
groom as he enters the house. They have also a sort of ordeal 
to ascertain the prospects of married hfe. A necklace is thrown 
into a bowl of water and the married pair scramble for it • which- 
ever succeeds in holding it calcs tbe otlier. , 

11. They profess to ho Vaishnavas, hut few of them are 
KeUfioa. initiated. To the East their 

clan deities ate Jlab3bfr and the Panchou 
Pit, ivith the tribal founder Visvatatma. The Pinchon Pir aie 
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worshipped on a Sunday or Wcdncsdny in the months ot^ Sawati, 

Knar. Baisakh or Jeth, with an oBciing ot rice milk (JJi'r), cakes 

(fUri) and garlands of flowers. They worship MahSbir in the same 
months on a Tuesday or Saturday with an oSeiing of sweet- 
meats {IM.) and sweet hread (rot). Tl>»y “= ministered in ttor 
religious ceremonies hy a low class of Sarwarlya Brahmans I hey 

worship their Implements as fetishes, the seat represents MMeva 

and the anvil Devi. At this worship of the anvil they mwte the 
clansmen on an auspicious day and Own nnsh the an^l 

hetore it what is called ^dn by hnrhing sweet-scented wood before 
it Tins is done only when the anvil is Cist made, and the cere- 
mony ends with a distrihnlion of sweetmeats amo^ 

In Dehra Dhn they worship Klli, Aghor Wth, 

The worshippers of Narasinha, the roan hon p, evince' 

numbered at the last Census 16i,555 thiongbont the Piovn • 

They are specially worshipped when epidemic disease prevails wit 
saerifieesof goats and pouring a little ' 

FormUiihidthey have a household godliog named hnrehna, 

is wOTsliipped at marriages, child-birth, and death. The wore up 
Ib aputely household one. . . 

13. The occupation of the blacksmith is no donbt 
^ in India. Ho is mentioned xn -the Ibg 

Veda.* but though Indian steel 
even among the ancient Greeks, “ m literary 

not be traced with certainty before the end 0 ^ 

the oldest names of the metal occur. ^^jcultnral iraplc- 

true village menial. He ” ^tribatioJs of grain at liar- 

moats of his constituents and rect 71 to 12 r«r* of rice or 

vest time. Thas in Daeeilly 1» ^ 

i«rfe« millet 111 the anlumn a „l„„„h at each harvest as 

IIeal5.,Ects21 rrr. „t!cri. Lwn aspdin. Hcalso 

miom and one sheaf I* P v 

get. two for Jh ^- ^ of -e iuiee whieh 

"SS'IL thtLkmon. InSuiUnpur 

.WS or measaros »' ''‘"“f "'f „.c 

.heave reprwentlug 21 .<r. of gnnn in the spnug harv^ 
cities tliej hare greatly improved Uieir position and mak 
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or "master” wovUinan. They make carriages and other articles of 
Euro\>win style, shoes for horses and keep ironmongers' shops, 
selling cooking utensils {tawa, iardii), axes, knives, chains, nails, 
screws and the like. Sack a trader is often known as Luhiya or 
Lohiya. In these Pronnees the Lohar appears to enjoy a social 
position rather superior to that of his hrethren in the Paujih. 
There, according to Jlr. Tbbetson "his social position is low even 
for a menial, and he is elassid as an impure caste, in so far that 
Jats and others of similar standing will have no social commimion 
with him, though not as an outcasto like the scavenger. Ilis im- 
purity, like that of the bather, washerman, and dyer, springs solely 
from the nature of his employment ; perhaps hccauee it is a dirty 
one, hut more probably, because black is a colour of evil omen, 
though on the other hand iron has powerful virtue as a cliarm 
against tboEril Eye. It is not improbable that the necessity under 
^vhich he labours of using bellows made of cow liide may have some* 
thing to do wiih his imparity." This feeling of contempt for the 
blacksmith is not modem. In the PurSnas the EarmakSra or 
smith is classed as one of the polluted tribes, and according to 
jNIanu^ iron is one of the commodities wbiclr a Brahman or 
Kshatriya, obliged to subsist by the acts of a Yaisya, must avoid. 
It is at least possible that some of the disrepute attaching to the 
smith may be connected with his association with the vagrant, 
gipsy tribes of wlucb eridebce has been already given. Tlxis feeling 
of impurity is not so much felt in Ibe East of the Province. In 
Bihar* they are said to rank with Koiris and Kurmis, and Brah- 
mans take water from their hands. In the Eastern Districts t h e i r 
women are reported to be chaste. There they drink spirits and cat 
the flesh of goats, sheep and deer, as well as fish. They do not eat 
m«xt of other kinds. Tb^ will take pakii from Brahmans, 
RIjputs and members of the trading castes, except Telis and 
KaWais. They cat cooked their own castemen or hy 

their religious teachers and spiiiinal guides. Th^ smoke only 
with their own ttvhc, Buipnis of the inferior septs, traders, and all 
meutals will eat cooked by them. Bdris, Chamdrs and oiher 
low castes eat laoicAi cooked by them. They ate, on the whole 
quiet, respectable, and little given to crime, except that they will 
occasionally nuke the chisel (<e£art)^nEe<l by the professional burglar. 


> x.se. 

5 Jvistcy, /ctrif.ir. 21. 
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Lohiya “ iron*’) a Eub-castc of Banyas found jirincipaliy 
in the Eastern Districts of the province. They have a tradition that 
they derive thrir narae from their place of origin ° 

Ban or forest, hut they are clearly an occupational su s an 
take their name from dealing in iron, thouch th^ now a ® ^ 
other forms of trade and even agricultnre. Some are ais mav 
and some Jalnas. 


J)tslribution of LoAij/a Banya* 
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Lorha, a caste of rope makers, 


shown only in the Saharanpur 


District, -where thej' aggregate 2,C22 persons. They are probably 
from thdr occupation menials and allied either to the gipsy Kanjars 


or to the Doms and DliarkSrs. 

Lnniya, Nuniya,' a caste believed to be in a large measure of 
Dravidian origin, engaged in caltivntion, saltpetre making, and 


> on nolM oollnotocl rei>ort« from tlo Bnf^rintTiuUnta 

Kllinocnphknl Fni^ntrio. AxninmTb. BalUapar. 
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vanou9 kinds of earthwork. Tliey take their name from the 
Sanskrit lavana "the moist”, which first occurs as a name for sea 
salt in the ^tharvan V^da. In the oldest prose salt is known as 
Saindhava or “ coming from the Indus.*’ ' The salt sold in 
BSzSrs is Samhhar winch comes from the salt marshes of B&jpn* 
tana at Samhhar, Dindwara and Panchhhhadra ; PanjIb rock salt 
is known as Khari Mn, Stnd^tt, LAknuti nos, ot Kdla «o»; sea salt 
is Samvdri non. 

2. The Audhiya EnVcastchas a trai^tion that they are descended 

_ .. from an ascetic named Bldnr Bhagat ''who 

ra 1 ons o ongin. ^^ 1 ^ earth, and being 

thereby disqualiiied for the higher life of meditation was condemned 
by Il4mchandrato betake himself to the manufacture of saltpetre.”* 
IVlio this Bldur Bhagat was, the Luniyas of these Prorinces are 
unable to say. He may possibly be identical with Vidura, the 
younger brother of BhritarashtTa and PSndu, who were all three 
sons of Yydsa, hut only the latter two by the two widows of 
ViehitaTirya. When Vyasa wanted a third son, ths elder widow 
sent him one of her 8la%'C girls, and this girl became the mother of 
Vidura, who is sometimes called a Kshatriya and is one of the 
wisest characters in tlie AfahSbhSrata, always ready with good 
advice both for his nephews, tho Pandavas, and for his brother 
Bhritarashtra, Another tradition common all through the Province 
asserts that they ate Cbaub&n Itijirats of the Vatsya goira. 
Their original home is said to have been Sambhatgarh, which appears 
to be* identical with Saoibbal in the liloi-adabad District. The 
city was besieged by a klidiammadan king who was anxious to take 
the lovely Princess PadmAvati to wife. On the city being captared 
•she took refuge in the honse of the family Bhat, All the women 
of the family were paraded before the conqueror who recognised 
Padma\’ati, but the Bhat insisted that she was his daughter, and to 
prove the assertion was forced to cat with her. So she was saved 
from the Muhammadan, and the Baja, her father, promised that his 
descendants would pay forever a tithe of their substance to ths 
family of tho faithfxil BMt. Their descendants are said still to 
<»ive certain dues to Bhats. Another Mirzapur tradition makes the 
Bind, Luniyn, Kewat, and iMnsahsr tribes the descendants of a 


Von III. 


’ Sctira^er. rrtJtitloric StS. 

> RiiUy, Tritf* and Ccutes, II, 133. 
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creature wlio was produced hy the lUshis from the thigh of Haja 
Vena; after this they produced Raja Prithivi 'from his body. In 
Azamgarh they eay that they are the descendants of a certain RSja 
Sena who was a king in their origiiml seat of power, IklorSdabjid. The 
Snltanpur tradition tells that during the war of the JlahabhSrata 
a boy was born of a Sddra mother and a Kshatriya father, and was 
appointed hy Yudhishthira to level his camp and gained his name 
because, in the course of hiseacavations, became across a bed of salt. 
These tnaditions tlirow little light on their origin. It seems quite 
ceitain that they are connected with tribes of undoubted Dravi- 
dlan affinities like the Kewafc and Bind, and Air. Risley hazards the 
conjecture that the Binds may be the modem representatives of an 
aboriginal tribe from which the Imnij'as have branched off as salt- 
petre makers, and the BeHars as earth workers. He adds tfiat 
the hunting and fishing proclivities oC the Binds seem to suggest 
tlint they are the oldest of the three, while the Bengal totemistio 
eootions of the Luniyas stamp them ae Draridisn. On the whole, 
perhaps the safest theory of their origin may be to define them oe 
an occupational caste which has sprang from one or other of the 
local non-Atyan races. 

S, The internal straetuieof the ciuto in these Provinces is far 
from clear. It rather looks as if they wejc 
- Still in a transition stage, and that the 

endogamous gub-castes were as yet not completely organised. 
The last Census classes them under the heads of AjudhyabasJ ; or - 
“residents of Ajudhya;" Bachgoti or “descendants of the sage 
Vatsaj’^Bhagfrathi the descendants of the sage BhSgIratha ; CIiauh.in, 
the largest of all, who liave, as woliave seen, a tradition of Rfljput 
descent } Dcopftj and Golc. In Mirzapur they keep these divisions 
in the back gronnd and have a system of local sub-divisions known 
as lUh, each taking its namefrom the parent village. Some of the»c 
are the Ninaur, Surahan, Hand, Koiakhai, and Jimsi-Anul, the 
last of which appear to take their name from two old towns in tlio 
AUahlihild District situatwl ou the Ganges and Jumna respcctiicly. 
Those who have a common dii do not intermarry ; and they hara 
an additional law of exogamy which prohibits tnarriago in the 
family of the maternal uncle and aunt as long as rcfationslu'p 
is Tomerabered and rccognisedi which in their casto is within, 
two or three generations. Another statement of the Jaw of 
exogamy is that a man cannot many in the family of his mother, 
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father, falUer’a sister, ia hU own ja/m, or with tbe elJer slater of 
his wifo. Another story again in Ifirzapar is that the endogamous 
snb-castcs areXaniya j Mallah ; Kcwat; Kuchbandliiya ; Bind; Pas- 
kewata and l^Iusahar. Mr. Shcrring* gives an additional set of 
snb-castcs in Benares -Chatihan; Audliiya, who come from 
Ondh and make saltpetre; Mnsahar, who are palanquin bearers; 
Bind, who are servants ; Bhuinbar, “occupiers of land ; Lodha, 
field labourers; ParamUri, none of whom are found in Benares, 
but reside in tho country furtber west ; Dasaiindhiya, who may 
perhaps be connected with the tribal tradition of the union between 
Luniyas and Bliats, and Bujar. Another list from Mirzapur gives 
the endogamous sub-castes as Bachgotra ChanhSn, who wear the 
sacred cord (Janeu) and trace their oiigin to Sambhal ; inferior 
Bachgotra Chauhins who do not wear tho cord ; Bhuinhar ; Bin or 
Bind } Pachkauta or Pachkewata, who aio allied to the Kewats ; 
Lodha and I^Iusahar. A list from SuUanpur gives them as Jais> 
wdr, Chaurasiya, ChauHo, Satkaba, Bautar, and Alohto, all of 
which ate endogamous, ThesS are in a great measnte different 
from the sub^astes of Bihar*:— Awadhiya or Ayodhyabasi, who 
are perhaps identical with the jAudhiya of these Provinces, 
Bhojputiya ; Khardont j Magaiya ; Orb ; Pacbliainya ; Cliauhin 
and Semarwdr with their totemistic sections which tho Luniyas of 
the North-'Westem Provinces appear quite to have shed off. In 
addition to all this tho Luniyas of these provmces recognise two 
great divisions, the Paebbainya or ‘TYcstern '* and the Puibiya or 
Purabiya, the ‘‘Eastern^’ branch. The complete Census returns show 
803 sub-dhasions, of which those locally most important are the 
Bhagawati of M^puri*; the Semarwdr or “ cotton tree people’* of 
GhSzipur and Ballia; the Khairpnriya, Karot, and Semarwdr of 
Gorakhpur ; the Semarwdr of Azamgarh : the Khemkarani of Rae 
BaicU, the Bagulab of Haidoi ; the Hahton and Sankat of Sultan- 
pur j tho Bhagotiya, Khemkarani and hlangarha of Partabgarh. 
According to 31r. Sherrlng the Bachgotra sub-caste, who do not 
wear tho sacred cord, will in Benares give their daughters to tbo 
Bhuinhftr Luniyas, but not sons to their daughters. Tliis, if correct, . 
goes to show, as before suggested, that the endogamous sub-castes 
are not only of comparatively recent formation, bnt are even still in 
•process of climination- 


\ HiAdtt 7nS«* »na CmUi 1. S^S. 
iUuler.W.Cft, II. 135. 
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4!. "Whereas in Bih&r odnll marziages are cousiJeie'I un^IiTon- 
Mariiase lulea ^ disreputable, in the Eastern 

Districts of these Provinces, marriage tabes 
place when the parties attain pnberiy, at the age of -tea or twelve. 
In SiiltSnpur, however, they usually marry at the age of seven and, 
as in all the castes of a similar socuil grade, there seems to be an 
increasing tendency towards infant marriage. Infidelity prior to 
marriage, provided the offence be committed within the tribe, is 
lightly regarded. Polygamy "is recognised and polyandry regarded 
with a feeling of horror. Morrmge follows tho usual form of 
or c^af,iaao when the bridegroom goes to tho bride’s bouse, marries 
her there, and brings her home in procession, the binding part of 
the ceremony being the worshipping of the feet of the bridegroom 
(patrpt^a, by the father of the bride; de/fl, where the 

bride is brought home quietly, and any ceremony performed is done 
at the house of the hiidegroom ; and thirdly, for widows. In 
the latter case she very often marries the younger brother of her 
late husband, but she is free to marry an outsider if her brother* 
in-law he already married, and the icvirate is not enforced. A man 
can turn out hU wife for infidelity, and she can with the permission 
of the tribal council leave him if he does not provide for her or is 
proved to be impotent. All divorcee must ho sanctioned by the 
tribal council, and a divorced woman can many again by the tagii 
form, provided she has not gone wrong with a man of another 
caste, in which case she is permanently expelled from caste, 

5, Luniyaa do not become initiated into any of tho recognised 
Hindn sects. To the east of tho province 
ndjfficiB. deities are MabaWr and tho Panchon- 

ptr. To the former, the offerings consist of moist gram fried in 
butler or oil (ffiuffiuri) and sweetmeats, and they are made on tho 
tenth day of Jeth. To the Pinchonptr are presented fowls, goats 
and pigs, and pulse cahes cooked in oil or butter (malsiia) and rice 
milk (i-ifr). This offering is made on some Tuesday in the 
month of Slwan. Some of them prescribe a special offering for 
each of this quintette of saints ; (or Snbh^n some sweets and a 
castrated goat (Hotsi'l ; for Ghazi Hiyon sweets and a goat; for 
Bdba Barahna a delicacy known as iosSa made of wheat flour, sugar 
and clarified butter ; for FallhUr liquor and a cock j for Amina Snti . 
a cloth (paiJit) with a red border; for Dibi Fdtima sweets,’ She 


< For lti« rsaebclr womMp, ■»« Sfr. 11. Gmsca'a Jtirpn aaJ /nIreJiu- 
<i»n h Toputar AtriTisn ourf rvtllatt. 1C», 
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18 particmlarly worebipped by women. These offerings are sliored 
between a Faqfr and the family of the worshipper. In Azamgarh 
they worship MaliSMr ^rith an offering of sn-eets on a Tuesday. 
Though they are Hindus, they worship Jluhammad and the Imam 
Sahib, who represents the martyrs Hasan and Husain ; they con- 
sider Amina Sati to have been the mother of the Prophet— a 
curious mixture of belief in the saints of Islam among a purely 
Hindu tribe. In Sultinpur their deities are Agwan and Kul Deo, 
which is properly a term applied \ff Hindus to their family god. 
To Agwan they offer in the month of Aghan rice and urad pulse, 
aud in the mouth of Phalgun cakes, all of which are consumed by 
the worsluppera themselves. To Kul Deo the offering consists of 
parched gram flour and the egg plant (fiian(a,6ainffan) 

These are offered in Baisakh, and in Kuir he receives cucumbers 
((aroi, laiari). They offer water and sacred balls {ptnda) to 
the sainted dead on the Somwati Amiwas, or when the new moon 
falls on a Monday and at the fortnight of the dead (ptlrepahia) 
in the mdnth of Kuar, on the last day of which they distribute un- 
cooked food {tidha) to Bribmans. 

0. Prior to the Pljput immigration into Oudh, they appear to 

have held considerable landed nronerty.' 

OficnpaHon. • • . . .. .. 

J<ow tbcir mam occupation « making salt- 
petre, but they do earthwork and act agricultural labourers and 
cultivate land. They drink liquor and cat goat's flesh and mutton. 
Those who worship the Panchonpir alsoeat pork. They will not eat 
food cooked by an outsider. All classes of Hindus drink water 
touched by them ; but none bat Dorns and Chamars will eat food 
cooked by them. They will also bo seon in the commencement of 
tbe cold season digging field rats out of their holes in the rice fields, 
and these they kill and eat with the contents of their underground 
granaries. In BihSr Jlr. Rislcy notes that “they think little of 
Bhagats, who practise smafi forms of asceticism by abstaining from 
cert^ kinds of food and drink, and I am informed that very few 
Bhagttts arc found among them.” Their women have a good 
reputation for chastity, and they are on the’ whole fairly indus- 
trious, leapcctaWo people, who are more adveutuioua in emigrating 
with their families than their ncighboars. They will collect on a 
railway or other large work and take contracts for earthwork. The 
men dig and the women and children cany’ off the clay in baskets. 
They seldom come before the Conrts except in connection with 
violation of the Government salt monoimly. 


C^rffHictu nf Uaio, 25. 
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Madari; Madariya^— -Ono of the Beshara or anorthodoi 
orflerg of Muharnmadan FajjttB \sho .taWe tteir name from tlio 
famous saint Zinda Shah Jladir of Ifakanpur or Jfakbanpur in 
the Cawnpor Bistricfc. There are, according to the iisnal computa- 
tion, four sacred personages— Cliar Tan or Chir Pir, vtt., Wnham- 
tqM the Prophet j his friend Ali ; Alps eldest son Imam Husain 
and Hasan Basari. Kbwaja Hasan Basari had two disciples, 
Khwaja HaWb Ajami and Khwaja ALdnlTTalud Qad. From these 
were sprung the fourteen Sufi KhfinwSdas or sections. Of these, 
nine groups "were sprung from Khwaja Habib Ajami, f»V., the 
Hablbiya, founded, by two brothers Mubarak and ifuhammad j 
Tafuriya, founded by Taf ur bin Isa, who is letter known by his other 
name Bayaxtd Bust4mi j Ibc Kbatkhiya, founded by Shaikh blatuf 
Khdrkhi, Kharkh being a quarter {nuhalla) of Baghdad ; Siqtiyo, 
founded by Khwlja Sri Siqti; the Jonediya by Juned B3ghdadi; 
tbe Gozrfiniya, by Abu Ishaq of Gozrfin ; the Tusiya by Ala-ud-dtn 
of Tflsj the Hrdosiya by Shmkh Najm-ud-din Knlera and the 
Sahrwardiya by Aha Najtb Sabrwardi. Tbe remaining five sects 
of the Sfifis were founded by the disciples of Kbwaja Abdul WSbid 
Qad, ri 2 ., the Zadiya, founded by the five sons of Ahdnlla bin Oaf; 
the AySziya by Khwaja Fazl-bin Ayay ; the llubariya by Shaikh 
Hnbara Basari j the Adbaniya by Sultan Ibrahim bin Adhan, and 
the Chishtiyaby Aba Ishaq of Chist, a village in Khurasan.* 

2. But as a matter of fact the Madaris of Northern India have 
no real connection with these genuine Sufi sects, because their 
founder Shah Badi-ud-diu Madar nritber had any disciples nor was 
be himself a disciple of any of the genuine Sufi sects. The fact 
seems to he that the Indian Madaris were 'established in imitation 
of the Hindu Jogis and Sannyasis and their professed division of 
fonrteen sections is based on that of these Hindu ascetics. Like 
Hindu Faqirs they apply ashes {biabh£() to thrir bodies, wear iron 
chains round the head and neck, and carry a black flag and turban. 
They seldom pray or keep fasts, and use bhang freely as a beverage. 


• DAsed cn Botes bj IT. xrs.badcT»Frt8ad. Head muter, 2illa School, FiUbbtt : 

JI. lUji EAiWd Khin, Mirupor. 
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8. Tli& folloirjng^ {{ccoiint of Shah Jfad^r was given by tbs 
present manager of the shrine at Jrakanpor.— “ ShSh Madir had 
fourteen hundred assistants {Khalifa) hut no daughter. Ho 
adopted Saj-yid Abu Mohammad Khwaja Irghawan, Sayyid Aha 
Turab K.hwaja Mansflr, and Sayyid Ahul Hr^an KhwSja Taipur, 
These pereons were }iis nephetro. Hehronght them from the town of 
Jnnar in the Province of Halab and settled at JIakanpur in the 
CawnpurDistrictwhere he 'died and was buried, Tbe descendants of 
Sayyid Ahu Mohammad Khwaja Irghawin were alwaj’s noted for 
their learning and piety. Besides those wh(5m he adopted he also 
brought with him Sajyid itnhammad Jamiil'iid-din Janman Janti, 
who is xiBually called Jamanjatlandis buried at HilsanearAzimdbSd. 
He also brought with him his younger brother Sayyid Ahmatl from 
Baghdad. Both these were tlie nephews of saint GlianB*ul-Azatn and 
he made them his assistants. With Jamanjati came two other 
brothers Mir SlxahStb-ud-din and Mir Rukn*ud.din, who were also 
nephews of Gbaus*ul*Azam. TITcir tombs are at Shmkhpur Dbarm* 
ella in the Catrnpur District, aboot two miles north of Mskhanpor. 
Jamanjati ^va8 also noted for Vis piety and IcnmiDg and thousands of 
persons benented by him. His fotlowcrs arc known os Diwina ; 
numhors of these are still in Hindustan and are called Malang. 
Among the assistants of Shih Modar, QSri ilahmCld, eon of Qati 
Hamid, whose tomb is at Kantut in Kanabganj, BataWnki, was a 
great worker of miracles, and his followers are called TaliKin. Baba 
Kopflris name was Abdul Ghafdr. His tomb 19 jn Gwalior, and ho 
was an assistant of Qizi Hamid and Q8zi MorduirOala Shcr. Ills 
tomb is at M 4 war in the Cnwopur District. Qiiri Shahab-m]'<lm 
Shamsuinar was a famous learned man in the time of Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi of Jaunpur. AnoUicr Kliaiifa of tlii* family was fcnoirti os 
Park 41 *i-lti»h, and he was burie^l otBoragan. These four, ri*., Abu 
Muhammail, Jamanjati, (X\zi Matbar, Cliri Jlahroflil were the most 
distingnishctl of all the Khalifas in the time of T 4 j MahmilJ. Tlte 
prealcr part of the Darpih at Maka.npur was ljml» in the time of 
SliahAb-ndilm Shahjahan, Bmperor of Delhi. Finally, Sayyid 
Tamlz-uil.<lin was n noted man in tliis family. The druccndants of 
Sayyid v\l« Turab and Sayriil Al«l Ilwan are known ns KhJdim. 

Tlio family of Qiri Muhar are known as Ashii^in or "tiYcr*." 
Other fam<ni« torabi of memliers of the sect an* tho«r of Mufti 
Sayyid Sada Jalun at Jaijn|mrj Maulina lliA&inaddin at Jaunjmr/ 

Mir Miiiz Ifiuain at Bihtr; Shams NaF 4 at I/arlnow ; AMuJ 
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Jlalik at Oahraicb ; SayyiJ Ajmal at Allahabad ; Sliaildj Muham- 
ntadJhandaat Badaua ; Sayyid Abtaad at Kbaluabanj Sa 3 rj'id 
Jluhamraad at Kalpi j ShSh Data at Bareilly; Maiilana Sayyid 
Rdji at Delhi. The date of the death of Shflh ilodar is 17 
Jamldi-nl-awwal S3S llijri,** 

4, Accotdiog to the best authorities* ShSh MadSr came to 
Mahanpur in the reign of Ibrahtm Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur. But 
the local legends would bring him to the time of Prithiri BAja of 
Delhi. ISany wonderful legends are told of him. lie is eud to 
have had an inter\’icw with SI>AIi Muin-ud-iltn Cliishti from whom 
he demanded a place to live in. On tliia the Khwaja sent to the 
Shah a oip of water fall to the brim, by which he meant that there 
was no place avoilable for lus accommodation. The Shah ia reply 
placed a rose in the cup, implying that he would be a rose among 
the general body of Faqirs. On this the Khwaja appointed as his 
residence the site of Makanpur wMch was then occupied 1^ a demon 
named hfakna Deo. Him the Shib expelled and the place was 
called by tus name. 

5. Another legend tells that he used to practise tho art of keep- 
ing in his breath {haht <lam\ wluch is stUl common among various 
classes of ascetics. At last be was supposed to bo dead and hie dis- 
ciples carried him to his burial. But ho sat up and called out that 
he was alive in the words Ban and they replied Bam mflrfitr, 

“ Do not breathe.'' 'Whereupon bo really died and was buried j but ho 
has since appeared from time to time in many places. By another 
story it was the Prophet Muhammad himself who gave him the 
power of retention of breath {ia6t dam) and hence arose Iris lono-e- 
vity, as the nnmber of his resjarations was diminished at pleasure. 
So he ia smd to have reached the age of 38*5 yeara when he died, and 
some say that he is still aliv’e and so he is named ZInda ShAb filadir. 
His deTOtees are said never to be scorched by fire and to be secure 
against the poison of venomous enakea and scorpions, the bites of 
which they have power to care Women who enter his shrine are 
said to be taken with violent pains as if they were being burnt alive, 
some of them leap into fire and trample it down with the cry Bam 
MadSr / Bam lladd' / Mm. Jlir IJasan AH » tells a story of a party 
of drunken revellers who trespassed in bis tomb, one of them became 


> ConiuBgt»m, Jffpoi-n.XVlI, 102, tq. 

5 Oi*CT«atiOR»on (&« >t*uitii4a*«flnd<a, 11,321, »q. 
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inseusiblc and died. Dr, HerkJots' descHbes the rite of DbammiJl 
Kftdna. They kindle a large heap of charcoal, and having sent 
for the Shah Madar Fakirs, offer them a present. The latter 
perform Fatiha, sprinkle sandal on the fire, and the chief of 
the band first Jumps into it, calling out Dam Mcddr I when 
the rest of them follow him and calling out Dam Maddr I 
iladSrl tread out the fire. After that they hare the feet of 
these Faqirs washed with milk and sandal, and on examination 
of the prolwhle injury, find that not a liait has been singed ; 
and that they are ns they were a£ first. They then throw gar. 
lands of flowers around their necks, offer them tharhat, food, cte. 
Some having vowed a black cow saerificc it in the name of Shah 
Badi-nd.diii and distribute it in charity among Faqirs. In somo 
places they set np a standard { alan ) in the name of ^inda SbSh 
MatUr and erect a black flag and perform Ids festival ( *uTt ) and 
sib up and read his praises, have inumioalions and perform religious 
vigils. This standard is left all the year in its original position 
and never removed as those of the Jktuharnim ate. 

0, Some of the MadSris are family men \^taljadS' ) and lead a 
eettlcillife; the ^falaogs lead a wandering life. Some have rent* 
free lands ( Mv'dfi ) and cultimteor lire by daily labour or by beg* 
ging. Others, who arc perhaps different from the true MatUris, go 
obout with performing bears or monkeys or snakes and arc Jugglers 
andjcatcrs of fire. They ore wild looking pcopleand rather rcseui* 
ble Nats and their vagrant brethren. 

7. General Cunningliam quotes one of the songs current at 
Makanpur, which is interesting in connection wth wliat has been 
stated above. 

Sttlon, Kdre, Ilihd, 
jYeli’il Jdt Piidr, naltnjdl 
AjmfTf, iI»ntT ko laut gan/ f 
Jli etir ke9 Fir anek lerJr/, 

Jot aikamJil, Haigal aaaJit, Si{a FanJit iaviritj fnidr^, 

JJpar rijiat ken f s'/df. 

So dnat dnSr, }!edJr, tikSr/, 

“ 'Who goct to Salon {tl»e tomb of Plr Muhararoail) Karr* ( the 
tomb cf Sliaikh Karrak), or Ililsa (the tomb uf Jaman SMb 
Atvliri ) ? Who goe* to B3v5r (the tomb cf SWh jrahhJdm Jor 
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BakMra ? ^Vho cares for Ajmer (the tomb of Muin'a(l*<lin Chbliti) 
or Sluner (the tomb of Sliarf*Tid*^m Sfuncri) when a greater taint 
is here ? A brilliant light and a holy delight — to tays Sira Pandit 
the poet-— for he whom the Maher chooses to farour comes to tho 
shrine .of ilad^r.” 


DixlriBulton ef tht JUadifrtt aecordin^ h lie Centus of 16V t. 


DisTsiers. 

Number.' 

DwTeicra. 

Number. 

Ddn . . 


](C 

JL&nai > 



60 

Sali&ranpiir , . 


4.S71 

l^blpur . 



33 

^lazaltattiigar . 


2.31)1 

Ecnam , 



•207 

Untandibshr. 


2535 

Jaanpar . 



1.017 

AbguU . . 


4.8C0 

CbJAipuT • 



1.273 

llatbaTH , . 


2.T8? 

UatUt. 



615 

Agra . 


520 

(•oralihpnr . 



4,46S 

FanobliU&l . 


1,702 

Basil . • 



13, OSS 

Maiapuri « . 


2.022 

Asamgtrh > 



3.SC4 

Et&wab • . 


2.626 

Tv&l . 



2.210 

Etab . 


4,491 

lioclmow • 


■ 

2,8 IG 

I3areiUr • • 


8,014 

(Tn&o . . 



3.03G 

Bijnor « . • 


6,9/0 

Bid Bareli • 



1,273 

, Budano « . 


V511 

bitapur « 



6,671 

MciTod&bbd • . 


7,474 

Bardot • 



6,716 

Sb&bjgblapar 


2531 

Kben « , 



4.S29 

Pilibhlt 


2.510 

Faizdbdd • 



2,206 

Cflwnpnr • 


2,010 

Gonda* • 



10,277 

> Fatebpnr • • 


2,428 

Babrdieb • 



6,631 

B&oda • • « 


275 

Sult&opar • 



923 

HamlrpQr . • 


87 

BorUbgarb « 



0S6 

Allab&tAa . 


3,090 

BarbbanVi . 



3,518 




1 Totll 


148.662 
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tlieir funeral juJeets. SlaliApltnw arc cndo^amou* and arosd tlelr 
own getfa and tte fame prolilUteJ deprrea I’o marriage as ordinary 
BriJimans. Tlscy liave their parish or circJe of constituents (Jojmifni) 
like the ordinary Purohits. They UiemseU'W employ BrJhman 
priests ; but arc always regarded trith some contempt. 

4. The special funcUon of the Mah&brihman is tho receiving of 
the funeral offerings, consisting of the clothes, jewelry, furniture, 
and ether things belonging to the dead man. By lus -ricariously 
wearing and using tlicse the theory ts that the Mul is provided with 
ncccsearicfi and luxuries in the next world. Hence, it is needless to 
say, the Mahlhrihman from his assoriation with death, is regarded 
as an iI!*ocoene(l personage. Xo Hindu will mention his name in 
the morning before breakfast; in the Panjab he rides on an ass, 
people are \xry eharj' about meeting them on tho road, and ivhcn 
an oflicial Is receiving petitions the roicc of a Sfahdbrahman 
annvering his name makes all those m his neighbourhood give way 
and draw in their skirts. It is chaff against him that he watches 
the mortuary register for tho death of a rich ilahtjan. 


JJitirihutiou cf tli il>ikShtiknan$ tteeetdinj to the Ceneut of i69L 


DitTBICT*. 






P«krm Dfia . . 



„ 

69 

SO 

Cab&nnpnr . 

C73 



103 

8CC 

OZ&lTsrasj^r 

426 

... 


!1Q 

OtS 

IlalandalAkr • 

3$0 



2W 

606 

. . , 


... 


S9 

39 

SlfttbcTB . . . 




201 

SOI 

Astb • . . . 




63 

63 

FarraVkSbad . . 




22 

22 

llaiopari « . . 




120 

120 

£tiwak . • . 




02 

03 

Stab . • • . 

... 

... 


0 

0 

Parcinj 

•*. 

22 


131 

133 


Vot. III. 
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iJiitrihitlion 0/ (At aeterdtn^ h tie 

Ctnini tf JSOl—cotiiA. 


PtfTBlCm. 


AcUr}. 

KmuoIIjx 

8 *r»*rijri. 

Olter*. 

Totiu 

l)>iner • 



SO) 

... 

... 

... 

309 

TlinlAun • 



... 

... 

... 

230 

230 

AIorM&l&l . 



3 

... 

... 

£S9 

6 C 2 

SMl^kti&npur 



IS 

... 

... 

291 

300 

rniM.u 



soft 

39 

... 

Cl 

393 

C*WDplIT • 




... 

... 

30 

so 

l‘a1e)ipur • 




... 

... 

39 

39 

« 



... 

130 

8S 

210 

421 

lUotlrjiur . . 



.4. 

... 

... 

4 

■1 

AU«\A\AJ . 



.4. 

... 

35 

4 

. S9 

]Vn*frt « 



... 

... 

... 

701 

701 

llirurnr 



... 

... 

... 

m 

199 

Jaaopar • 



... 

... 

... 

sso 

859 

Oh&zipui 



... 

... 

... 

S,188 

2,188 

DaSla • 



... 

... 

... 

3,SCl 

3,201 

OonVbrnr . 



... 

...- 

659 

6C3 

1,427 

I3mU . 




... 

... 

153 

153 

AzvsgaiK 4 



... 

20 

1,025 

329 

1,830 

Tu&t . 4 



... 

... 

... 

11 

11 

LvcVdow 4 



6 

169 

1 

112 

278 

tTn&o > • 



... 

9S 

... 

52 

160 

R&A Bareli . 



... 

... 

... 

il4 

414 

Sitapnr . 



710 

S 

... 

230 

043 

HMdoi 4 



... 

... 

... 

531 

531 

Khcri 4 



234 

73 

... 

€7 1 

391 

aiz&bid 4 



... 



210 

219 

Qonda 4 



... 


... 1 

201 

. 201 
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DUtfitution 0/ the ilahdbrdimam according to the 
Cemus of — concld. 


Districts. 

AcLtij. 

Kuaojiya. 

Sarffariya. 

Others. 

XOTAL. 

Cahrltich • . . 


"... 

3 

477 

480 

SultAnpur . . . 


... 

C0(J 

51 

C57 

Parttbgarh • . . 


... 

485 


483 

rtiabanki . . . 


S3 

83 

8G 

207 

ToT*n 

3.016 

567 

2,873 

13,381 

19,829 


Mtili&jaii {mahd, “ great Sanskrit “ man^^) aterm 
generally applied to the Ivigher class of banker and money lender, a 
title of a sub-caste of Banyas. Those in Etab are said to be descended 
from a JlaljUJan and a Dhobi woman. The higher snb-castes of 
Banyas will not in consequence drink from their ^-essels. They are 
lelieved tohaveoriginally comefrom Matbxiro. Tliey haveye^rar— 
MShup, Gulahri, Tinwila, Kalir, and Satwkla. The Tinwi'a and 
Kallr take liquor shops. 


Diitrilution of MnhSjant according to the Cvhh* of ISOl, 


DlStBICTS. 

Konher. 

PjSTCrCTS. 

Nmnlier 

Bulandshnhr • 

303 

Bodlao . , 

13,140 

Altsarh . . 

6,031 

aior&dlbid . 

57 

Afrr» 

722 

8b&hjjb3npiir 

P.Ili 

Farruldi&bld . , | 

15.0SS 

Pilibhtt 

«12 

Alainpari . . 

15.9P3 

Cawnpar ... 

1 

Htiwah . , 1 

11,293 

Jliaun , . 


?.-ih . . . .1 

11,811 

Ta,§. 

1 272 

UwUly . 

2.rC9 

Khett . . , 

2 


- 

Torst 

ys.2u 


Maharashtra— "The great country/’ a local group of 
Brihmans who occupy what is known as the AlarhSla country. It 
is to be remarked that in some of the Piiranas the form used is 
Mallar^btra and its name bas been interpreted as " the countiy of 
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Iho JtaliSrfl/' . a trilic of outoajtw itill fouml Iherc. Tli<‘y liavc l«ocn 
{ilcnlificd with t!io Pomuuroi of Ptolemy. Tluir princijial icltlo 
meet in lho«o proviroM J* at Henan**! wherf t}»<y iwhl a vorj* high 
rant for learning and throlop)’. Dr. WiUon,* Trho give* a very full 
account of them, treats them tinder tl«c head* of Desauhtfia; Konka* 
nutlu) KarhSda, about whom there ta n curious tradition of human 
SMrince; K£nva; ^fodiiyantlma, ttlio are pcrlt.i]>i> referrtd tofu 
Arrian;* PAdliya ; DuTomklm; Palilm; Kirraiita; Tirpilaj 
JnraU; Ahhira; Sfimn; Ifiuta; Kimda; Itfindn Oolikn; 
llrahman Jiua ; Sop^raj Khistt; Ilurnin! ; Kalnnki ; Shenari. 


J)i»lribHtioH ef Maiitr4tMta HriUnani eeeorrliiif la the 
Cemitt of 169}, 


CuTsicrs. 



Koni'^r. 

Diutbict*. 


Ksml^r. 

Sslitraepar . 



0 

Fst'hpgr 

. , 


4 

MatalTama^r 



SO 

IMod* . 



ns 

Bultnjthkhr 



9 

lIuDtrpar 



75 

Ali^rh 



5 

AlUIAUd 



t 

Mathara . 



100 

JMn*i • 



211 

Arts . 



Ul 

JUaoQ . 



659 

Fsmikh&bU 



8 

Lalitpar . 



1 

Munpurl . 



C3 

Beoarck . 



2.233 

Et&wafa « 



4 

Ohizipgr 



71 

BmiUj . 



4 

Oorabbpar 



13 

Bijnor • 



11 

Btfli 



8 

Dad&aB • 



19 

Eamann 



241 

Mor&dtbM . 



39 

Usrhw&l • 



C3 

Sbabjibiopnr 



43 

Taiii . 



175 

PilibhU 



2 

ZjnefcROfr 



3 

Catrapur . 



:29 

Oo.*. •• 

Toth 


6 

4,600 


UnS.an OaiJ*. 11,17. eqa- 

*McCTiD<il«,2ftt,a>(hsr>«i and Arrian, ISS} M** MBTlar, Sanlirti l««r. 
aJvr«. 833. 10« . Webar. tlUlory ef IniivuLttetvUrt, IM : Opport, Orisinal 
(anU e/ Oharafavarta, S3. 
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Mahcsfi, Malieswari * {Slaieta, “tlic preat lorj/^ an epithet 
o£ Siva) a suixaste of Banjas found diiefly in the ‘NVostern Die- 
trlcts. The Mahesris of these Provinces connect their origin with a 
place called DulwSna in the Jcyjmr State, By one form of the 
legend Suiat Sen, Bfija of Kliandeta in Jaj-pnr, bad no sou. The 
Pandits directed him to go into the forest and told him that by 
digging -onder a certain tree he wcfold find an ims^ of Mah^deva, 
and that then he would have a son. TliO Baja did ns ho was told, 
and finding the image requested Mahadeva to give him a son. The 
god granted his prayer, and while his heir was still a boy the Baja 
died. One day the princo went to hnnt in tho forest and there 
catne upon a party of BUhis engaged in their austerities. There 
was a tank close by where the prince and his followirs washed their 
weapons j whereupon tho water became as red as blood. The Bishie 
believed that the prince and his followers were Bakshasas j so to 
prevent them from doing ony barm they built a fort of iron round 
them. Tins fort stands to the present day and is known ag 
Lohlgarh or " tho iron fort. ’* Immediately out of the fort came 
a Tolee Baying “Strike 1 Strike 1” {mdr I mar 1), The Baja went 
to see what this voice meant and when the Bisbis saw him they 
cursed him and his sercnty*two followers, and they were torned 
into stone. ‘U'ben tho BJnis heard of the fate of the prince they 
started for LoMgarh intending to become Sati with him. But 
when they had erected the funeral pyre and wei-e about to mouirt 
it, Siva appeared and gratified at thrir devotion, stopped the sacriGce, 
Then be turned the stones into men again, and told them to pvo 
up the profession of arms and take to trade. After that the RSja 
became their tribal bard (Bhat or J,^ga) and from his followers were - 
formed the seventy-two ffolras of the Maheswaris. By another 
form of the stoiy the prince tried to force his %vay into the sacred 
ground in order to witness a sacrifice which the Bishis were about 
to perform, when they were tumed into stone and rerived by Siva 
at the intercession of Farvati. They got the name of Maheswari 
because they were brought to life by Mahesa or Siva. 

Y. It has been found impossible to ptocutc a full Ust of the 

seventy-two eetrat in these provinces. The 

Intenuil itnietnra. , 

following list aaa been i>icpared from two 


iSa«pdon enqQit;e»atMiM»por,*iidai>oto hj tlie Dfpntj Inspector of School#, 
PilibUt. 
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imperfect lists, one from Slii^par; the other from Pilibhifc 
Ajmeri ; Augarj Baharij Daldoaj.B&ngar or BSnghar; Baryal; 
Begi j Bhanddri ; Bhatra j Bihini j Binnani ; Cliandak ; Chitllngya ; 
Ddga; DammSiij Baurlni;. Dhnt; Hcriya; Jagu; Jharkat; 
Kabara ; Kalldiuj Kankam; Karnam; Khinsat; Khokhata; 
Khyalya; Kothiii j Laddha jBakhaiitijrajLobiya; Jlal/Malpanre; 
MSluj Mantri; Marada; Maradhatan; Mutidhara; Nathaiinj 
Nishkalankj Partdni ; Parwal j Pdndpallya; IlAthi ; Sa&u ; Sadhara • 
Saudhdni j Shikchi ; Somani ^ Soni ; Tapariya ; Tosaniwdl j Totala. 

3. Blalieswaris ate very carefal m the obseiTance o£ all Hindu 

_ „ . , . customs. They are very often initiated into 

EeJig'ioa and eoetoms. •' . 

the Vallabha Sampradaya. Their pnests are 

Gaur Brahmans ^rho come from the country of their origin. Gaur 
Brahmans will eat kachchi and pokki from their hands and so will 
Agarwalas. jraheswaris are noted for thdr charity and the regard 
they pay to Brihmans and ascetics. They paitake of no food with- 
out dedicating some of it to Krishnaji. 

4, Among the Maheswaris of BajputSna there is a remarkable 

custom connected with marriage. Tiie bride's 
Tbe weitors txauelu , , 

maternal uncle, on the bridegroom entering 

the house of the bride, catches her up in his arms and takes her 
round the bridegioom seven times.* In Bombay * the ^feshvi 
Vfinyaa are divided into Modhs who take their name from Modhera 
in Parantij J Dasa and Visa Goghua ; Dasa and Visa Adaliya and 
Basa and Visa Mandaliya. Tbo Dasa and Visa Gogima and the . 
Dasa and Visa Addliya intcrmariy in Hachh and Kathiawar. They 
are very careful to visit the shrine of their family goddess Bhadrd- 
rika at Slodhcra. Though they claim the light to do eo, all do aot 
wear the sacred thread. Widow mairiage is foibidden and poly- 
gamy is pi-actised only when the first wife proves baiten. At 
marriages, except among the Mandaliyas, Jlodh bridegrooms wear 
the sword. The proper Maheswaris claim descent from Nagor in 
Thar. They chiefly deal in clarified butter, oil, sugar and molasses. 
Vaislmavas by name, but with goddesses as their family guardians, 
their hereditary priests are PAliwl! Brilhmans, though of late some 
Pokarnas have by purchase secured their patronage. Practising 
neither polygamy nor widow marriage, they are peculiar in not 
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allowin" their women to join the marriage party that goes to fetch , 
the bride. 



Habrer. — ^ Itijpnt eept in OadU, who by one ncconnt were 
originally Kahars, and their name is said to have been changed from 
Mahta to Slabror by Tilok Chand.* 

hlabnr. — A sub-caste of Banj'as principally found in the 
■\Vestem Districts. Of the MShuri of Echdr who are probably 
identical with tbem, Jlr, lUsley * says that they “ occupy nearly 
the same tank as Agatwilas in social estimation. Like the Sikhs, 
the Maburis strictly prohibit the use of tobacco, and a man detected, 
smoking would be expelled from the community. Another peculiar 
usago ie that marriages are always celebrated at the bridegroom^a 
bouse, and not at the bride’s. Trade and money lending are the 


‘ EU olt, 0 / irnAiHCe 1 Cfate^eCT, III, 227 , KO. 

* Trtlei <>nU Cattei, II> ^ 
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proper ocenpations of the IMShuri. Some of tliem have acquired 
substantial tenures and eet up as landlotds.” 


Didiibuf/tifj of MtShor* ateoftliuff to the Ceit’tis of 1391. 


Districts 

Number. 

Districtb. 

j Number. 

Sab&rsnpuT . . , 

6 

Hatitlrpor • • . 

13 

Mazsf!i<Tas;;ar , . 

2 

AltahAbAd « < « 

3 

Meernt. • • 

13 

Jb&nsi . 4 

120 

Bolandshalir . « 

230 

JAIaun . > 4 • 

139 

Aligarh > > 

961 

Lslitpnr . 4 4 

1 

Mathara • • 

1,063 

BensTTS . > 

23 

Agra . . . 

C,37t 

GbAtipnr . • 4 

3 

EtAwah • < 

14 

Tardi . . 

20 

Etsh ■ < • < 

3T 

Lneknoir . 4 

1 

PaTaill; • • 

S,4G3 

UbIo 444. 

C-1 

DadAua • • • 

10 

RiO Oarcll > 4 4 

0 

llory&b&a . 

1.661 

SttapQr 4 4 

170 

Bli&bjtbAnpor . 

1 .U 8 

Hard<n . 

2n 

Pilibhlt 

1,135 

Kheri ■ 

407 

Cnwnpor • • 

27 

Dabr&ich . . • 

5 

Ffttriipar • . • 

2 

Torae 

ir.i'ij 


Maithlla.— A local tribe of Brdhmans who take their name from 
Mithila, the kingdom of Janaka, father of Sita, and now compris- 
ing tlic modem Districts of Saran, Mttaalfarpur, Barljangah 
Pnraniya, and part of Nepll. 

2. Of tWs branch of Brahman* 3rr. Risiey writes * "The Jfai- 
tbib or T^rhfltiya BrSbmans mnk among tbo Panelia Ganr. Dr, 
^V^lson, following Mr. Colcbrooke, obsonre* tliat fewer dlrtInclion« 
•re mogntwd among the Maiihila BrShtnans ilian mnong any 
other of Uie great divisions of BrShmans in India. Tliis slnlement 
needs to \n ipialirnsh It is Irtio that the MailhiU have no end<>gamot;.s 
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dmsions, but tUcit eio^^amous ptoup^? are peculiarly numerous 
and complex, and they have a complete hypergamous Bystero. For 
the latter purpose the caste is divided into five groups— Srotiya or 
'Sots, Jog, Panjibaddh, Nagar, and Jatwdr, whicU take rank in, this 
order. A man o£ the Srotiya grotip may take a wife from the 
lower groups and is usually paid a considerable sum of money for 
doing 60 ; but he loses in eocial csticaation by tlie match, and tlie 
children of such unions, though higher than the class from which 
their mothers came, are nevertheless not deemed to be socially equal 
to the ritembera of tlicir fatl»cr *8 class. The same rule applies to 
the other classes in descending order; each may take wives from the 
group below it. The principle of this rule is the same as that 
followed by Jklann in laying down the matrimonial relations of the 
four original castes, and in its earliest form it seems to liaro gone 
the full length of forbidding a woman of a higher group to marry a 
man of a lower group. It is important, however, to notice that in 
Cihdr the rule Is now much less stringent and rigid than in Pengal. 
Although it is admitted to be tbe right thing for a ^tl to marry 
within her own group or in a higher group, it is not absolutely 
obligatory for her to do so, and caries do occur in which a girl of a 
lugbet class marries a mau of a lower class in consideration of a 
Eobstantial bridc*price being paid to her parents. The compara- 
tive laxity of Bihir praotico in this respect may be due partly to the 
character of the people, and partly to the fact that caste observances 
in that part of the country have never been laid down by a superior 
authority, such as Ballal Sen, but have been settled by the people 
themselves at regular meetings held with that object. It is well 
known that the leading members of the Jlaithila sub-caste with 
their Pandits, their genealogists, and their marriage brokers come 
together in many places in 'nrhflt for the purpose of settling dis- 
puted questions of caste custom and of arran^ng marriages. A 
community which has five hypergamoas classes and a double series 
of exogamous groups, one hosed on locality and the other on mytlucal 
ancestry, and at the same time attaches gicat importance to purity 
of blood, may well find it necessary to take stock of its arranffements 
from time to time and to see whether the roles are being obeyed. 

S. "Amongthe JraUhilaBrahnianBof Bihar, as among the Ku- 
lins of Bengal, the bride-price fewniliar to students of early tradition 
has given place to the brid^room-price, which hypetgamy tends 
necessarily to develop. Polygamy, formerly characteristic of the 
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Maibwar, Gotid Majbwar, au aboriginal tribe o£ 

Dravidian origin found in thebtll country of South Jlirzapur.-— Tljo 
word JlSnjhi or Jlajliwar (Sanskrit = in the middle, mid- 

most”) means “leader” or “ headman, *’ and iscommonly used 
among the Santals and Slundas in this sense.* The name Gond, 
•according to Mr. Ilislop,* is tliesamc word as Khand, and Kondu in 
Telegn meaning “ mountain,” the term Gond is equivalent to “ hill 
people. ” 

2. Their appearance is of the ordinary Gond type. They answer 
to the description given by Captain Forsyth * 
AppcMMce. ahorigines of the Central Indian High- 

lands; — '* Entirely naked, with the exception of a very dingy, and 
often terribly scanty, strip of cloth ronnd the middle, there was no 
difficulty in detecting the points that mart the aborigines. They 
were all of low stature, the Korkus perhaps averaging an inch or two 
higbetthan the GondSjWhoscldomexceedSfect 2 inches '.the colour, 
generally, a reiy dark brown, almost black in many individnals, 
though never i-eaching the sooty blackness of the Negro. Among 
the Gonds a lighter brown tint was not nneommon. In features 
both races are almost identical : the face being flat, forehead low, 
nose flat on the bridge, with open protuberant nostrils j lips heavy 
and large, but the jaw usually well formed and not prominent like 
that of the Negro, the hair on the face generally very scanty, but 
made up for by a busby shock of straight black hair. In form they 
are generally well made, musctilar about the shouldei's and thighs, 
with lean, sinewy foreaim and lower leg. The expression of face is 
rather stolid though good humoured. Some of the younger men 
mightalmost be called handsome — of the thin pattern, — but the elders 
have generally a coarse, weather-beaten aspect, which is not attrac- 
tive. All the men present carried little axes, without which they 
never stir into the forest, and many had spears besides. '' This 
fairly tepiesenls the hllrzapur MUnjbis, who bavebroadcr heads and 
coarser-made noses than the Kols or Pankas. Among the JlSnjhis, 
the nose is particularly wide at the base and narrows to a pointed 
tip. Thdr height is rather greater than that of the Central Indian 


iDallco, DeimptJiJ* Elhnotojy.SCBsISidcy, Tri^n and CoitM £>/ Banjul, II, 10I| 
Hall, JunjU tv#, SI. Tlio MiB,bi«Co«iot»[<pcac lotto l»«t Cenaos list oBj'wero 
potaibly eUo«od oa G<mJ« o* Kborwirs— they number IC.SOC in Da'iti, 2,TS7 la 
Agorl, MiaC.316 in Smyniwli cf tho Ulmpar Ciatrict. ' 

* roperJ nUtlinj lo ,l&onytnaI lVt6o, 4, 
tili-jMond* Ctnlrol Iniita, 123. 
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Gonds. The average is abotit 5 feet 4 inches, bnt some are as much 
as 5 feet 5 inches. lake other fav!^;es* thej^ fail to appreciate, 
what is in onr eyes, the higher typo of Ar}-an beaaty. The clotHag 
of the Jlirzapnr ilanjhis is much superior in amount and quality 
to that of the Central Indian Qonds. 

3. The hlanjbis of South ^lirzapur 'are divided into five ex- 


_ ogamoas BuWirisions, each ©f which includes 

Tnoai oTg^altation. . 

a number of totemistic septs. Bach of 
these endogamoxifi sub-divisions is named from the leading eept. 
Th^ say that there was once a Goad who had five sons, from 
whom these sub-divisions are descended. Many of these sub- 
divisions and septs can be identified with those now existing 
among the Gonds and other Dravidian races. The five exoga- 


mous fiub-dtvisions are Poiya, Tckam or Tekma, Marai^ Oika 
or "Waika, and Olkn, The Poiya, which is a sept of the Bengal 
Gonds,* includes five sections : Markam, Poiya, Kusro, Xeii, and 
Sirso. The Poiya are said to take their name from the ptvai 
tree, ont of a leaf of which they beliere themselves to have been 
bom, and which they will not cot or bnm. The Knsro u also 
a Oondi eept ta Bengal and tbe Central Provinces.* The 
Markfim is also a eat^risioD of the Agariyas. TLexroid means 
** a tortoise,''’ which this sept will not kill or eat. It also 
appears among the Goods of the Central Provinces.* The other 
eepts of tHs enb-division have not been identified, bat are 
probably both Gondi and of tofemestic origin. The second sub- 
division includes the Tekam or Tekma, Marpachi, Netam, PosSm, 
KariySm, Sindram, Koram, Oima, Daddich^ Koaichi, TJIangwati, 
and Kargoti. Many of these arc both Gondi and toteinistic, as 
will, probably on further cnguliy in the Central Indian hills, be 
found to be the ease with all. Thus .Tekam is a GonJ sept.* 


hlaipachi is possibly equivalent to the Narpachi of Jlr. Hislop.* 
Netam or Naitam is a Good sept derived from a word meaning 
“tortoise,” which is the totem.* Posam is possibly derived from 
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tUo Gond pKiti or ‘'cat/* and is a sept among the Mnndas of 
Bengal.* Similarly, tlie SindrSm apparently take their name 
from Sindra, “ a lizard,” which is recorded as a Kolarni word in Mr. 
Hislop's Tocahularies. DadSichi is possibly cqnivalent to the 
Dadave of Mr. Hislop’s list.* Koaiohi is probably the Kowa or 
Kawachi of the Central Provinces/ and may bo connected with 
Koa, a “ silk cocoon/* which gives its name to one of tho ^lunda 
septs.* In the third or Ifarfii sub-division the septs are Soiyam 
or Soima, Sarotiya, Pandara, KarpS, Kussenga, Pnrkcla, Jlasram, 
Armor, Arpatti, and Kfirpatti. Many of these, and probably all, are 
both Goudi and totcmistic. Thus jlfarai reminds us of the Marani 
or Mariwi Gond sub-divisions in the Central Provinces, as well as of 
the tribe of Mftri Gonds, and may bo connected with the Gondi 
Mara, “a tree/* which appears in Jlr. Ilislop’s vocabulary,® 
Sarota, again, is a Goad sept* Soty^m or Soima, a title possibly 
connected with the Suiya bird, wind} is held in high respect ond 
used as a predictor of omens by all these allied races, is a sept of 
Gonds in the Central Provinces and among the Kbarwirs, 
Bediyas, and Mundaa of Bengal/ Again, Pandar^m, a Central 
Provinces Goad sept, and Panru, a totemistic Loh&r sept in Chota 
Ndgpuz, remind us of the Pandaxu of the HUnjUis.* Katsenga, 
Masi&m, and Armor must also be closely connected with the Good 
septs of Knrsenga, hicsr&m, and Armor.* In the fourth or 
'Wiuka sab-division the septs are nine in number: Waika, Korlm, 
Annu, Pawalfi, ChlchSm, IVolarija, Ote, Urrfi, and Salam. Of these 
the Kor^m, IVaika, Armu, Fuwale, CbTchazn, Ote, Urrd, and Salam 
are undoubtedly analogous to the Kolam, TTuika, Chiebain, Watti, 
irnrS, and Salam o! the Central Provinces Gonds.’* The Koram 
sept agmn appears among the Gonds of Sargnja and TJtiar among 
the Bougal Kharwavs.” In the fifth and last sub-division^ the 
bepts arc Olku, Portd, KCicho, Kamro, Sumer, Jaitha, and Slhjad. 
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0£ these Korcbo is ceitainly a Gond sept,* and Portd is most 
probably identical with the Parthi of the Hoe and the Porti of the 
Mvindas, among whom it is said to mean a crocodile.* Tho septs 
' of Sumer, Jaitha, and Sahjad would appear to mark Hindu influence, 
if they respectively Imply a connectioa with the holy mountain of 
IMeru, the Hindu Jetha or ** superior/* and Sahjaddi or " the des- 
cendants of the banker/* 

4. A large number of these toteoustlc septs still retain traditions 
_ , of emigration from tho ‘Western hills from 

TraditioiLa. , 

Jabalpur and tho head-waters of the Son and 
Karbada rivere. They represent themselves as having come from a 
series of forts {garh), which can be recognised along the lino of tho 
Western Vindhyan and Kaimor ranges. Thus, they are agrewl 
that of the five brothers, Marai was the greatest tind ruled in 
Maadlagarh'or Srandla, which was a noted Gond iottveas.* ■ So tho 
^latpaclii came from Slrangarh in Sambalpur ; the Netllm from 
Sonagarb, which may he Scoagion, in Wardha; tho Sarota from 
GSrhagarh, which is possibly Garba, in Jabalpur ; the Korcbo from 
rhuljliargarh in Sambalimrj tlw Uri^ from Jhanjhnagorgnrb, of 
which Jbftnsigarh, or the fort of Jb^osi, is a variant ; the Oima from 
^lamagorh, which may bo MSni, in Bilftspur; the Portfi from 
RSCgarh in Sambalpur j the Poiya from Pntnagarh in Samhalpurj 
' the Kariy^m from Kbairagarhin Chliattisgarh j thePosSm from 
Uj jaingarU in Gwalior ; tho Tekiim from Ldojigath in Balagliilt ; 
and the Armu from Chandagarh, the head-quartera of tho dUtrict 
of that name. Search lias hitherto failed to identify Bilurogarh, 
the head-quarters of the Korilm, Bantagarh of the AfarkSm, Sloha- 
TOfurh of the Knsro, Chinwilgarhof Iho Armor, and Saidagarh of 
the Arpatti j but they ate all doubtless to bo found somewhere along 
the Western hills in Riivn or the Central rrovinecs. 

6. Besides tho evidence from the names of tho septs, there is 
ample proof that tho basis of tho tribal oigani- 
Tot«mUin. x.'ition is tolcimstic. Tlius they have a legend 

that tho five ancestors of the sub-Jivisionfl onco crossed a riwr on 
the vnxy to a feast, and three of them rcturncil on a raft. ^Ican- 
while tho ri\cr rose, and tho otlicr two brothers wore unahlo to 
cross, when a tortoise {ioe-l4M)tooktbcmnp onlU lack and ferried 
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them over. These two men were the ancestors of the PoijTx and 
Tckam gah-divisions, which to tlus day worship the tortoise, and 
win not injure orhiH it. 

C. They fix the date of their emigration into the Mirzapur Par- 
ganasof Dudhl and Singrauli, and the mtive 
state of Sargnja, at abont ten generations ago. 
They mmntain their connection with their native land by occa- 
sional pilgrimages to shrines at Siranggath and jraruagarh. 
Tliey have a legend that when R.'linchandra broke the famous bow at 
the court of Janaka, King of Videha, in Mithila, its pieces fell in 
.four places, to the site of one of which, on the banks of the Narbada, 
they still resort for pilgrimage. The Gond connection is again 
kept up by the common worship of the national deities Burba Deo 
or Ningo, and his attendant Baghiya. They say that there is a 
temple and images of these tribal gods at their place of pilgrimage 
on the Narhada. Here, in the land of their wanderings, Ningo 
resides, either io the common village shrine {Deohii), or in some 
ancient iil tree, which no MSujhi will cut or injure. 

7. The totemistic septs already named are exogamous. No one 

,, , . can marry in his own sept or Euri, but it is 

Bnles of eiogany. . 

obvtons that this rule fails to prevent the 
marriage of near of kin, and so the more advanced members of the 
trihe have begun to reinforce it with the standard formula— 
mamera, phxjihtra, mnattra, which bars the line oE the paternal 
uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, and maternal aunt ■. but the 
more primitive Hanjhis adhere to the old Gond rule* by 'which first- 
cousins, provided they are not the offspring of two sisteis, by pre- 
ference intermarry, and it is a taunt against them that, in defiance of 
Hindu custom, aman is not debarred from joking {diUag\') with the 
daughter of his own daughter. 

S. Ilypergamy so far prar^ls that the Poiya sept Tvill not 

. intermarry or cat with the Saiota, whom they 

HjperBamy. ^ ■' 

cousiaer infenor to themselres. They explMU 
this by a carious legend which recalls the time when the tribe lived 
by hunting. A man of the Poi)*a sept had a hound which he 
prized so much that he used to fc«T it every day out of a new 
earthen vessel. One day a man of the Sarota sept askal him for 
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the loan of the dog, and when the animal was put in his charge, 
contrary to the injunctions of its master^ he fed it upon scraps, and 
the animal went mad. The Polya was so angry that he seized tlie 
Sarota, and, harnessing him to a plough, made him drag it throngh 
a field. Since then the Polyas have taken an oath not to eat with 
ox intermaxry with a Sarota, because they are no better than oxen. 

9. They have a tribal counml (paneidyal) at which every liouse- 

, holder has a scat. This assembles on ocea* 

Tnbal conncJl. 

eiona when the brotherhood collect for mar- 
riages or funerals. "When any caste matter, such as eases regarding 
marriage, adultery, eating with inferior castes, etc., has to he decided, 
the meeting is convened through the Patdri or tribal priest. At 
each meeting the oldest or most respectable member present is 
appointed chairman {sarpanci or ^diiuha) . Offences against morality 
are punished by cxconimunication, which may be for ns long as 
twelve years. Itestoration to caste can only be cffectetl by feeding 
the clansmen on goat’s flesh and rice. The number of dinners to be 
given depends on the gravity of the offence. Disobedience to the 
orders of the council involves summary eTcommunication, and the 
offender has to pay a money fine in addition to giring a tribal 
(Unner. Young men, if con^deted of on offence, receive a riioe-beat- 
ing under sentence of the caste tribunal. 'U’itnosscB in the case 
must belong to the caste. Uo oath is administered, bnt pc^«''y 
before the council in^’olve3 excommunication. ItHien a man keeps 
an unmarried woman, or a woman mtngues with an nnmarrieil 
man, the penalty of excommunication is rigidly enforced, and tluy 
can be restored only on payment of tbe fine and providing a dinner 
for the clansmen. lu sucli cases it a nun, tlirough poverty or 
wilfulncss, rcfusoti to accept tlic ordersof tlio council, and illegitimato 
cliildrcn arc born to him, their parents are unable to got them 
marricil in the tribe. In order to avoid this, the children often 
thcmBclvcs jiay the tribal fine and get their jiarcnls married in 
their old age. Tbe m.-Mriagc ceremony is performed in the u‘-ual 
\ray, they arc rotorcil to caste, ami theif children c^n le jn.irrii'il 
in the tnbo. If the illegitimate child liappon to a daughter, »ho 
of coimo cannot find the cost of getting her parents marri^l ami 
resloTttl to caste. Put lier father's l/rother, or hii son, i« jvrmiltol 
to take hor into his family ami get her marrif»l in tlic regular nay. 

Slu' th^n oblninn full rank in the tril’C, hut she i* ir-t nllowc*! t«» 
visit hiT iiar^iiti nr cat in Uicir licnnr. 
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10. As long as the eomlHions of exogamy are observed, varia* 
tioDB in Eodal position, distance of residence, 
or differences in religions practice or ocenpa- 
tion are not a bar to marriage. Bat it is essential that they 
should generally obserre tire tame religion. They hare not the 
distinct survivals of marriage capture ns found among the 
regular Gonds j* but connected with tins is a special ceremony of 
eonfarreatio, by which the bride is not allowed to enter the honse of 
her hnsband nntil he and she sit ontside and join in eating rice milk, 
and boiled rice. Aa with the rcgolar Gonds, monogamy is the 
general rule j* and, among ordinary people, only one wife is taken, 
unless she happens to be barren, when, as is usual among savage 
races,* a second woman is taken in marriage. But there is, among 
the better class of ^linjhis, no prejudice against polygamy ; in fact 
it is considered respectable. 'Jhe women do considerable field or 
other work, and hence their services are valued. There is a man-at 
present in Dadhi who has seven wix'cs. "When there arc more 
wives than one, they always live amicably together, because the 
more wives a mao has the easier they get through the severe labour 
which falls to their lot.* The rights of the senior wife are always 
respected : she rules the household, and is treated with considera* 
tion at social meetings. Concubines arc allowed in some places, 
but the general feeling is agiunst the pmetdee. Folyandiy is abso* 
lutely forbidden, and even the idea is considered most repulsive. 
Unmarried girls are allowed considerable liberty, and tend cattle, and 
tnn about tbe village, and viat tbe bouses of clansmen. Intertribal 
immorality is lightly punished. The father of the girl or her 
paramour, if he can afford it, has to jay a fine of two mannds of 
f-oio millet and a feed of boiled riceand goat's flesh to theclansmen. 
Then the ^ri is made over by a sort of informal marriage to her 
lover, and both are adnutted to full caste rights. Bat, if she is 
detected in an intrigue with a man of another caste, she is perma- 
nently excommunicated, and she can go and live with her paramour 
os bis concubine if his tribesmen trill allow it, or settle down apart 
from her family, and make her living as best she can. 
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11. It is characteristic oE the Manjhis. like ail Goals, * that 
is net the rale. Like all 
tavages, maturity comes at an early age.* 
The usual age is sixteen for males and twelve for girls. There is 
no trace of the Qoud custom of talrisg omens to determine the 
expediency of a match,* The negotiations are carried out by tho 
Tatavi, or tribal priest, and by prefctenco the moonlight fortnight 
of tlie month is selected for tho purpose. After the Patari has 
selected the girl, the bridegroom ’e friends visit her house, and inspect 
her carefully to satisfy themselves that she has no mental or bodily 
defect. TJie consent of the parents on both sides is essential, and 
it is only in very exceptional cases that tho parties exercise any 
right of choice. 

12. "When the bridegroom is poor, the arrangement sometimes 

taVes the form of what is known to Hthno- 
' ’ legists as tho Bocna marriage, in which the 

bridegroom serves her father a certain number of years for his 
bride. This is known as “the 6on-in-law*at'bome " [s^iar-jaii/dn). 
Tho practice is very common among Gosds and the allied tribes 
like tbe Knrkus.* 'Whilo undergoing his period of probation, the 
youth is carefully excladed from the society of his future bride and 
lives in an outhouse apait fiom the family. The practice, which 
necessarily implies poverty on both sides, involves some social 
discredit. But, so far as it exists in combination with iutettribal 
license, it tends to check polygamy.* 

13. "When the preliminary marriage arrangements are complete, 

the bridegroom's friends take some cakes 
(pUrt) to the bride's house. The clansmen 
resident in the village are summoned. Then the two fathers put their 
hands together, and a leaf platter {damna) full of liquor ® is placed 
into the hands of each ; these vessels they exchange, and then get 
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Tip atid bow to cacU other ood say Ilail, marrir^ connection I ** 
{SamdAi fuidrJ). Then the clansmen present consumo the cakes 
and liquor, and the betrothal is iinally settled. 

14. It is an interesting feature in Slanjhi weddings, possibly con- 
nected nrith descent in the female line, tliat 
the maternal vnete of the bride picsents her 
before marriage wth a suit of clothes. Simi- 
larly the bridegroom’s maternal uncle gites him a money present. 
These gifts are known by the special name of ‘^dowry” {datja), 
"When the marriage is over, the boy’s father gives his son’s maternal 
uncle a present : among poor people, a calf is given; among rich 
people a buffalo. He gives nothing to the maternal uncle of the 
bride. This present is known as the “ dismissal gift ” (£j(/a t) . 

15. It is characteristic of all Gonds that the bride is purchased, 

and the price consists of such things ns are 
Thebrido price. ^ , j. 

necessary Cor feeding the guests invited to 

the marriage.^ Among the MUnjhis of Mitzapur, the price paid 
by the boy’s father to the father of the girl consists of three 
maunds o! rice, a goat, and two loin-cloths, or sheets [dAoli, edri)i 
one for the bride, and one for her mother. He also sends an 
earthen pot (Hnda) full of cakes (pdrt), and five rupees in cash ; 
this sum, it is understood, will be expended in purchasing cooking 
vessels, which are to ba given as a dowry by her father to the bride. 

16. The bridegroom, when he starts to fetch his bride goes 
dressed in white clothes j coloured garments 

Tia marr^e proc«»- forbidden. Before he starts, his mother 
does the paracAian, or ‘'T\ave ceremony,” 
by moving over Ms head a tice-poundcr and a tray containing a 
lighted lamp, in order to bring good luck. Before the procession 
starts. Ills mother sits down and suckles the boy at her breast. 
This is apparently a symhoHcid recognition of maternity.* The 
bridegroom should be conveyed in tho procession either on horse- 
back or in a large cot litter known sk “the ship” Not 

long ago a Manjbi in South Mirzaput was eicommunicated because 
ho had his son token to bo married in a palanquin {pdlXi). "Vyben 
the procession arrives at the gill’s vill^e they are escorted to their 
halting-place (/anwa*ja), which Js generally an enclosed space 
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eurwanJetl nitli bamltno hurdles, under some trees in the nef^h- 
bourliood. From there the bridegroom's father scuds the bnde u. 
silver necklet (^awiwii) and armlet {6azn), which she wears at the 
marriage. 

17. On the day they arrive, the bridegroom’s patty aic not 
Mmbgo capluro. reminisMHSo of marriage by capture. 

Another indication of this is that when tiio 
bride and bridegroom ore taken to tlie rctii ing-room {luhalai) after the 
marriage, the door is blocked by the wife of the bride’s brother, who 
will not admit them until she receives a present. The maniage cere- 
mony takes place in a nuptial shed (mitnro) erected in the courtyard 
of the bride’s house, where the ceremony, such as it is, is performed 
by the Patari, or tribal priest. The Baiga, or aboriginal devil priest, 
has the special duty of plauring the first pole of the marriage shed. 
Brahmans have nothing to do with the business, except that in some 
of the more advanced families they are now asked to fix the lucky 
time (sa'e^. The post of ibe best man is taken by tbe sister's 
husband of the bridegroom, who is known as tJie loiana, or “ looker 
on.” His business is to lift tbe boy off the cot on which be sits 
in state and place him on the marriage litter. He Las also to see 
that he is provided with a black bead and a silver necklace round 
his neck, to save him from the Evil eye. Meanwhile, after the 
arrival of the bridegroom’s procession, tbe Patari makes a square 
{eii7«/e) in tbe courtyaid with linea of barley flour, and when the 
Incky moment arrives, the bridegroom and his friends march in 
with songs and beating of drums. In tbe centre of the squaro the 
boy’s father solemnly plants a spear, an obvious survival of marriage 
by capture. The best man then escorts the bridegroom into the 
enclosure, waving a fan over his bead, to guard him from the spirits 
of evil, which aie particularly dat^rous at such an important 
crisis in tbe life of the bey. Here tbe ffirJ’s fsroaJe relsiicns bar 
his entry and will not admit him until they receive a present. Tho 
bride is then brought out from the inner room, and they both sit, 
facmg East, on rude mats made of the leaves of the tree (siorea 
roi/isla). The best man fastens the clothes of the pair in a knot, 
inside which are tied np a coj^per pice and a piece of betel-nut, 
This done, the Patari makes tbo pair revolve five times round the 
spear in the course of the sun, the bridegroom marching in fiont, 
followed by the bride, who rests her hands on his shoulders. After 
this the girl is formally made over hj' a rude hanyd'idn ceiemony 
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to tlie bridcgroom*s father. Her father asks: ‘'Will you receive 
her ? ** anil the answer is : “I have received her with pleasure.” On 
this both the fathers-in-law (fan^fAi) embrace. Next the pair are 
again seated on the mats, and the bridegroom's drinking-vessel is 
placed before the bride and her's before him, Hack drinks out of 
the cup of the other. Then the boy's hither presents a new suit 
of clotlies to each of the senior women of the bride’s family, and her 
mother or grandmother washes the feet of the married pair, and 
makes a mark on the spear vvith some rice and curds, which 
are subsequently offered to Suraj Natjiyan. Next she marks the 
foreheads of the pair with cards and rice, and the same ceremony 
is repeated by the father of the bride; after which the bride- 
groom smears the nose, forehead, aod hair parting of the girl with 
red lead (ain<2ur), and this is the binding part of the ceremony. 
The bride’s father on this presents the bridegroom with a cow calf. 

IS. After marriage the married pair are taken into an inner 
room known as the k^habar, the walls of 

Ceremoa^^f^ th« ^hich are decorated with rude figures of birds 
and animals, which were once probably tribal 
totems, but the meaning of the custom has now been forgotten. 
This ceremony points to the original habit of immediate consumma- 
tion of marriage, as even now appears to be the habit among ruder 
allied tribes like the OrJons.* Now-a-days, among the IMSnjhis, ail 
tliat is done is that the hride and bridegroom eat together, the boy's 
crown twaar) is removed, and he lias to submit to a number of 
coarse practical jokes on the part of the female lelations of the 
bride. This over, the bridegroom retires and joins his friends out- 
side the village. The marriage always takes place at night, and 
next day the bridegroom and liis friends are summoned to the 
marriage feast. The invitation is conveyed by the Patari, who 
takes a brass vessel {loia), containing a little rice, water, and a 
mango leaf, to the halting-place of the procession. He stands with 
thc?o/amiu3 hand before the bridegroom's father, and humbly 
asks him to come to the feast. 


iDalt^.n, Elhnolnuy, 233. Tbs cetemcnj forma the anl'iect of a good Bihir 
proverb— if onrua aim feoi tdi fiapdeU#, lEohahor dxfitha k\ ehaefiit '*No ons 
speaks to her in the oopt'o! shed (where dl have tgreea), hat she diums the treat* 
ment of the hnderroom's enntin the kohnlar (where only the near rolatirea of the 
hnde and hridegroom are allowed) OhristiaD, B.fiar Pro. erhs, tP. 
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The acceptance of the invitation is notified by his touching the 
loia with his hand. After this the invitation is conveyed in 
the same way to tho relations and clansmen constituting the 
hridegroom's party. As they go to the bride's house, they are 
accompanied by a Cliamar or Gliasiya baiting a drum. "U'hcn they 
sit down to eat, tho bridegroom and best man refuse to touch the 
food until the bride's father gives them a present. 

10. Next day they return Lome. If, as is usually the case, tho 
bride is nubile, she goes home at once with 
liMhinlana;if bIib is not nubile, there 'ia n , 
second gauna ceremony in the third or fifth 
year after the marriage. As she is being dismissed with her hus- 
band, the Patari repeats some veiscs ; and pan and betel are distri- 
buted. ^Vhen sbe arrives at her husband's house, his mother and 
female relatives wave over her head a brass tray containing alighted 
lamp. On this tray, round the lamp, are placed little balls of fiour 
and cowdnng. They also wave over her bead the churn stick 
(no/^Kt), In this ceiemony the lamp u usually made of iron, as a 
protection against evil spirits. After ibis, the bride enters tho house, 
and the women slog songs of joy. She and her • husband are next 
Tubbed with oil and turmeric, and they are made to walk .round 
the central pole of the man-iage shed (which is erected at the house 
of the bridegroom as well as at that of tho bride) five times. 
Near it are placed some pieces of iron to ward off evil spirits, 
and a jar full of water as an emblem of piosperity, Theie also is 
piepared a retiring-room {kohabar), into which the married pair 
aie taken, and given cuids and coarse sugar to eat. Next, the 
bridegroom’s mother and her women friends go to some neigh- 
bouiiug tank, which is pointed out ly the village Bmga. There 
they collect some earth inthefolds of their loin-cloths, and, bringing 
it home in a basket, put it in the marriage shed, near where the spear . 
is fixed up. This is known as “ the lucky eaxth *’ {matmangara).^ 

On this they place two jars {phara) full of water. Near these is 
placed a vessel containing a mixture of oil and tumeiic. The 
bridegroom is then bathed by the women, and his body is touched 
five times with oil and turmeric. Up to this time the bride and 


ot}i«t menial caitea tbe “lac^ earth” seeniB to be eoUoctod 
beeanae from it the fireplace tcHdtha). on which the wedding caet i* eoohed, is 
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bridegroom wear white clothes s these are now replaced by coloured 
garmcntB. The clothes oi the pidr are knotted together again, and 
they walk round the spear five times as before. The bridegroom^s 
father and mother maik the foreheads of the prur with curds and 
rice {Iqut, and the bride -wasbeatbe feet of her feitbcrdn-law in token 
of submission to him ; in return for this, he gives her a present 
{ntochhSKar). Then tlie father of the bridegroom calls out in tho 
presence of the clanamcn *. ** I have now done my duty in getting 
them married. Let them work for their living. If they respect 
me, let them give me a drink of water in my old age. I bare done 
my duty,** 

20, Then follow two ceremonies which are understood to bring 
good lade to the married pair, Tlicy sit 
Finftleeianionia*. gjjg |jy Httlo piles of diy 

rice are placed on a currystonc. The bridegroom grasps tlie bride's 
foot and with it knocks down each of the piles, one after the other. 
This is known as Kuri dhakelwdna. Tho people explain it to mean 
that the bride is now mistress of the housoH* Then follows a carious 
emblematical ceremony. A wooden meaent^ which nsually contains 
about two pounds, is filled with rice. The bride and bridegroom hold 
thdr bands open under it, the bey’s hands above and tho girl’s bdow : 
the rice is then gradually poured into their hands from the measure. 
It is then collected and replaced, and if the measure fail again to 
hold all the rice, it is a lucl^ omen. 

This is, of course, generally arranged by the simple precaution 
of crushing the rice down into the measure as it is being filled 
before tho ceremony.® When these ceremonies are concluded, the 
bride and some of the women take the sacred water-pot [kaha) and 
convey it to a neighbouring stream, into which it is thrown. 

SI. Next follows the worship of Dulha Deo, the Gond god of 
marriages. He is the deified bridegroom : his 
arenow vague and uncertain, but in 
all of them there is an echo of some terrible 
tragedy of the olden time which has deeply impressed these primi- 
tive races. A bride and bridegroom on their way home are said to 


>A tiinilar ceremoDj is deacn'b«d WDftltoa 234] among the Ears 

or^Ialsis. 

> Tbw enstom of weigliiag is olwemd by tbo Ksrfcns of HoahaBgiUd, who nag 
it M an omon W datetmins tha prospestaot tb« hamst.— C. A. EUirtt, SrtH<mral 
P- 257. 
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liavo been Idlletl by liglitnmg, or in some other $cn?atioual \ny, and 
the bridegroom now lives in the stare and has become a god of Ibo 
honeehold and xnariingos. The time for lus woiship is in the 
middle of summer. lie has no shiino, but some sdl tree {•horea 
rcbiista) in tho jungle is marked out by thoCaiga as his habiiatinn, 
and at its foot a goat is sacrificed in his honour. ‘ AYlienever this 
tree falls, the B.aiga sits there for some time aud works himself up 
into a state of religious frenzy, when he walks blindly .on and 
touches another tree which replaces the ancient shrine, Atmariiages, 
two short sticks of tdl wood are (bred in the ground beneath the 
marriage shed. On these the Pataii puts the wooden rice-measure 
which has been used in the ceremony already described. After the 
marriage is over, the sticks ate taken up and fixed in the floor of the 
fomily cookhouse, where they are kept with the similar sticks used 
In all previous marriages in the family, and worshipped at all 
subsequent marriages in honour of Dulha Deo. 

22. After the bride is formally introduced into the family of 
Th 9 cet«ino »7 of con. husband, she remains there for five days, 

yijrrifttio. and then returns home to her father, return- 

ing to her husband after such an interval as may be found con- 
renient.* Tybcn she fiist comes to her husband, the clansmen assem- 
ble, and a ceremony analogous to the cenfarreatio' o£ the Somans 
is carried out. She fust touches all the family cooking-vessels, and 
cooks for the tribesmen. 

23. The binding part of the marriage ceremony is understood 

BinCinff pottiott of the to be the marking of the forehe'ads of the pair 
ceremony of mam»B8. parents of the bridegroom. After 

the betrothal, the engagement may be annulled ; but once this mark 
'{Itia) is made, the maniage is irrevocable. This, the regular form 
of the marriage, is known as eiariavwa, or the " offering,’' because 
the bride is offered to the bridegroom by her father. 

24. Widow marriage by the form known as la^di is freely 

allowed. The lerirato is practised under the 

Widow mirmse. usual restriction that the younger brother 
has the first claim to the widow his elder brother, hut the elder 


iTLis may t>e a surriT&l of tliegeneral eaatum by whioli tlie 1>rido and brl.le- 
^n>cm are debarred from istcTcoorio aBdoUtsAd to meet eecretly for some time 
after marriage. See iostanoee ^vea by Labbcclc, Orfjin ej Ctniicafton, Sl 
Westermatic, Hiiforv 0 / f/uman iSarriagt, 151. 
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brother cannot take the ^dow of Ws youflger brother * If tlie 
younger brother docs not care to marry the Tridou-, the can be 
married by an outsider, and, as a role, oil widoTrs, except those 
EuSmng from any Ecrious physical or mental defect, are martied 
again cither to their brother-in*law or to a stranger. In the Icn- 
rate the only ceremony is the annoancement of tlie fact to the 
clansmen and a feast to the near relations, if the parties can afford 
it. When a stranger desires to take over a rridoo', he sends to her 
friends one or two mannds of rice, a thread bracelet (paJiauneM), 
a pair of ear ornaments made of palm leaf (lafli), and one or two 
sheets. The woman is dressed in these, and in the presence of tlie 
clansmen each poms eome sesamom oil over the head of. the other. 
He then brings her home and gives a tribal feast. An ontsider. 
marrying a rridow has to pay back to the younger brother of the 
deceased husband the sum of twelve rupees, which is supposed to he 
equivalent of the bride price originally paid for her. This, or some 
smaller enm proportionato to the means of the widow's second hns> 
bond, is always awarded by the tribal conncil. 

2fi. There is no legal role of divorce. After a marriage is once 
Di cr«« performed, no physical defects in either party 

are enfllcient to annul it : but if it turns out 
that the bridegroom is insane, or impotent, the marriage is annulled, 
and the bride is married again to one of nis brothers, if such an 
arrangement is possible. But if tbe parties before marriage arc 
aware of any defect in either, tbe marriage must be maintained. 
Grounds for divorce are adultery or absolutely final excommunica- 
tion from caste of cither party. It is said that it used to be the 
eastern that if a woman was deserted by her husband for a year, 
she could remarry ;• but if such was the custom formerly, the 
people deny that it is recognised at present. But no divorce is 
permitted without au enquiry and order of the tribal council. They 
profess that a divorced wife cannot rc-marrj', but that a divorced 
man is allowed to many agmn after giving a tribal feast. But 
cases to the contrary have been quoted, and it would appear that 
the restriction on a divorced wife re-marrying is comparatively 


»Thia ia »l»o a mle among tka TegnUr Oonds.— Cfniraf rretincM Gautltcr 
57S ; VvswjUi. of 0«nlra( Za4t«, 150 ; Df . Wesleimaik, Bwtorv of 

ilun»ai»Jl/orri*iy«, 510, *5.7, pres »tr«>asffroiiiuii for dupotinf tho theory that tbe 
levirata ii a sorriTal c( polyandry. 

*For otborindancea of thU eeeLetonrBean.lTtoIufion of Jfar'Ujr, 237 . 
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nioJcm. The real tribal rule eecms to Iiave been Hint Uic man who 
look the widow in ro^ifi ^ras oblijn^ lo return tlic bride price.* 

20. Tlic children of rocogm«ctl Trir«i, which include offsprin" of 

_ . Iholoriratc nnd widowii re-marrieil nccordtiicr 

SoeceftloR. . , 

to easlecutitom,6acceo<l equally (o Iho good? 
of the father. Xo di\rision takes place ns long ns the father lives 
and, ns a rule, the}* continue to lire together, the tendoney being to 
form largo united liouFclioldB.* Althosamo time the sons appear 
to hnvo the right on the death of their father to claim their sliarcs 
of tlic cattle and Tnove.ahlea j nnd set np for thcmselres. In a coiin- 
trj' whore land Is of little \’ahic and houses easily huilt, tlicso give 
rise to no diOlcuHy. Illegitimate children h.avo no rights, hut Iho 
tribal council generally awards them something out of their father's 
gootls. ■\Vhether legitimate or illegitimate, children follow the 
caste of tho father, hut the illegitimalo children aro not allowed to 
eat with the clansmen. They appear generally to emigrate, or, if 
they reroain at home, only intermarry with persons in tho wmo rank 
as thcm«elTCS. If a widow with children marr}* again, they remain 
with tho friends of tlieir father. If she marry outside tho family 
of her late husband, sho loses all rights to his estate, and her sons by 
him succeed. In this case the eons by both fathers are considered 
joint and equal heirs to the property of both. All, in any case, tho 
widow can clmm, is maintenance, and sbe has no power of making 
away with any property. In the case of tho levirato, there is no 
fiction that the cluldreu by the second are those of the first husband : 
in fact, the theory of the value of a son from a religious point 
of view seems to be only very dimly undci’stood. 

27. If a man die, leaving a widow or widows, a son or sons, a 
daughter or daugliters, hrothers and other 
relations, the son or sons succeed to the 
esWit \Wii ^lAkia . wt> yifSA>*X'L'v^ ia -Kattfsa, s’at- 

erally aliout ten per cent, in cattle and household goods, but there 
is no fixed rule. The inheritance is divided, not according to the 
number of wives, but of sons, and no regard is paid to the fact that 
one widow may he of better fimaily than the others. The father 
cannot in his lifetime select any particular son to have a larger 


‘In Greece, in encli cesea, it waa ilie Indj'a fatter arlio retnrned tbe bnda 
pneo.— Ody««v,Vnr,318. 

* This ia the KiUidh onatom aooordinv to oome anlhorities.— •Dalton, ElJinoiogy, 
£ 04 . . 
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lime than the okbcre j and the qcestton whether one con mav he 
letter oft tlianthe others, or may have received niargcrtlowrv irilh 
liis wife is not considered. 

2S. In default of sons only, thehretUren who have lived inasso- 
Tt« MiecUted b?«* cialion with the deceased aro entitled to 
succeed. The tons of a deceased son or 
dccex'wl associated brother succeed equally to the share which wouM 
have fallen to their father. If the Lrothers succeed they must 
maintmn the widow. A concuhlno gets only what her paramour 
may have given her in his lifetime. 

If a man has died in a ilate of cxcluHon from casto his 
Tt* Tlgbu ef tbe succocds and his hrothers Invo no 

wuiisw. rights. A widow's right to maintenance 

depends on her continuing clmte ; and if she offends they arc at 
liberty to turn her out. 

30. Girls have no right of Inheritance, hut aro entitled to main* 
.... . * i. tenance until marriage, and to have their 

\er*. wedding cipcnscs paid out of the estate of 

their father. 

81. Posthumous sons have no rights unless the pregnancy cf the 
wife has been acknowledged by the husband 
during Ills life. 

32. If a man abandons flic world and becomes an ascetic ho 

loses bis right to inherit j hid wife and 
eons, and in default of them his associated 
hretliren, succeed to his property. 

33. Succession to any ofRcc, such os that of village headman, 
falls to the eldest son of the late incumbent s 
but if he prove unfit some other member of 

tlie family is selected to fill bis place. 

3 1. The tribe profess to maintain elaborate rules on the subject 
of adoption : but it is doubtful how Far this 
is due to Hindu influence. The idea of 
adoption from a religious point of view iri connection with tho 
trddiiha seems hardly tn exist.* It is said that only a sonless man 
can mlopt ,* and that the consent of his collateral heirs is not needed. 
But he cannot adopt if his daughter's son is alive. If a man's son 

(On thii, «*« J.D.Msts*. BtftdH La\e,p. 87. 


PdUiOBWO* Icrc*. 


Saccegdon to oSe*. 


Adopl'®®* 
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jp permanently cxcludtil from captc lie can wlopt one of liiabrctlier^s 
6onp. He cannot mlopt n rccond lime wlillo llie eon first mloplwl ia 
nlivo. A liacliclor, n bliml man, a cripple^ n wlilowcr, or cnc wbo 
becomes an ascctio cannot atlopt.* Nor can a woman adopt ; u 
childless ^Yidow witli property in licr own right may giro her goods 
to her kinsmen, hut cannot B«lopt. Hut cases have been known in 
a’hicb n chiUllo&s widou’ * lias licen allowed to adopt her brother's son 
with the consent of oil llio heir*. Hut it is scltleil that in any ease 
a widow cannot adopt if a fion aircady'odopled by her late hinljand 
ia in existence j and if aeon thus adopted die, the andow cannot 
adopt unless her husband before his death have given her distinct 
authority to do bo. A man cannot give his oldest or his only son 
to another to adopt :* but if ho have a brother living apart, he can 
permit him to bo adopted by aootber. There is no age fixcil for 
adoption, but the boy must beunmarrietl. Girls cannot bo adopted. 
As n matter of fact, a boy not a reJatfon is never adopted, and iho 
preference U olwaye given to a nei»hew or first cousin on the male 
tide,* and it i* generally odmUled that the mloptcr and the adopted 
son should bo of tbo same sept (inri). Tills excludes the son of 
a sister who necessarily follow* the sept of his father. Tlie only 
exception to this is the case of a daughter's son who is sometimes, 
but very raicly adopted.* As illustrating the vagueness of tho 
conception of adoption, it appears to be tribal custom that the 
adopted son inherits both from bis adoptive and his natural father. 

If a man ba\-o a son after bo has adopted a boy, both share equally. 

As regards tbo special case of gharjaiyan or Beena • marriage, this 
only takes place among poor people where tb^ arc unable to afford 
a regirlar marriage. 

Tlia i>criod of probation is three years, and during this time tho 
boy does house and field wotk, and is entitled to clothes and main* 
tenance from bis father-in-law in future. The girl to whom ho is 
to be married gives him food ond water, and, at least nominally, 
sexual intercourse between tbo pair is prohibited. After the three 
years’ probation is over the girl's father gets them married at his 
own expense. After the marriage they can set up for themselves 
or continue to live witli the bride's &tber who has no further 


* > On this, sea J. D. SIttyne. Htibi* £aw, 
sibij, p.9i. 

p. 120. 

*Iii3,T. ns. 

I They wntiU l>e exolnijed hy Hinda Iaw, ibid, P. 1I3> 
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Tiglit to claim work from his Eon-in-law, ami he on the other haml 
has no claim to succeed to his fathcMn-law'^s estate. ' In cases of 
adoption there is no special ceremony except the announcement of 
the fact to the assembled clansmen. 

35. Besidea agnates idl cognates, that is to say, those families 

into which ctrls are riven in marriaffo or 
Rektiottstup. . - f , M , 

whence brides are taken, are considered 

relations. These consist of the fcither-in*law {tasnr), the wife^s 
brother (tdla). A man calls his hrother4n-Iaw {tdla) bdhu : close 
friends not related to him he calls bhdi or Idlv. They lememher 
the names of male ancestors up to the third or fourth generation, 
and tliosc of women up to the great grand-mother. They recognise 
a connection with ■persons born in the same village who are known 
os ganva bkdi, 

SO, They have no ohscrvaDces during the pregnancy of the 

^ „ mother : ehe is not allowed to eat white 

Birui C«wmoa«». . 

grain, and gets only light food. Ihe woman 

is delivered on the ground facing East. The after-birth is 
taken away fecretly and buried.* When the parturition is 
diOicult the midwife {(Jhaadin) hangs a piece of a jungle 
root, the name of which is kept secret by women, round her neck 
and fastens it with a bit of nutwisted thread. Another derice for 
the same puipose is to crush two aud-a-half leaves of the 
[Bassla latifoUa) in water and make the woman drink it. The 
moment the child is born a bit of two jnngle plants called ehildioar 
and ebtndtoar is bung round its neck to keep olf ghosts [bhuti. The 
woman is kept isolated in a special room (aawwr) where she is attended 
by the midwife.* The child is not left alone for a year after its 
birth, and some one always sits near it to ward off the attacks of 
ghosts, and with the same ohicct some iron, implement such as a 
sickle {harisua) or a betel cutter (*arc»ita) is kept near the child's 
head. They eay that iron is the weapon of Dnrga Deri and keeps 
off yhosts. Tor the same reason a fire is kept lighted over the place 
in which the umbilical cord (»or) is buried hy the midwife in the 
deli\ ery room. This is maintained as long as the woman remains 
in seclusion. 


* A tomb was raised oT»r tfao artefbirth of AoriDyzeb at Dohad rn the Peneh 
Mab»l«» Oatcitur, 111.313. 

» See the coses of this <io«lodby WeetenoMk. IMory e/ B amati ifamayf,4So’ 
ftod comi-are Ftaxcr. CoJ.rtu Bc««9h,ll,J3S bot., Wallace, .Ifalay Archipelaji,, 2C7.' 
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It U confsiilcrwl improper that tljo clnlt! iliotjU bi'lomoiBcw/ujfo 

(iian in the Iiqu«o of llie fatiirr. On tf«<' n’xtfi thy h tho e/iAatAt 
at which the mother and ilnU arc ItalliM.* 

On tJw ttreJfth Jar in tho/«»»Ai %rlien the hcsul of the child Ib 
tJiavM • and at the lanie time all the near clansmen Bhavo their 
hca-le. On thi* thy tho dirty clolhw arc given to the DhoU to 
wjuh, and tJic innlher and all her ro!ation«, male and female, put on 
clean clothes. 'Oio mother and child arc bathed and at this final 
l«lli the mother is ruhlKtl with a mixture of oil and tumicric and 
in then finally pure and joins lJ>o family. On the sixtli day thcro 
is no regular feait, only some of the female relations and friends 
who live close by aro entertained. On the twelfth day the clans- 
men arc fell and liquor is distributed : the earthen cooking vessels 
of the household are thrown away and replaced ; the laramct or 
tribal song and dance is performed and the sister of the child'a 
father Of the elder eistcr of the lahy washes out and replastcrs (he 
delivery room, for which «hc receives a present known as 
neotihJfar* 

5J7. There U a sunival of (lie custom of couvodc to tlus extent 
CnT 44 o when after delivery the woman is given 

a cfcaiiing draught of ginger, turmeric, and 
molasses, the father lias to take a drink of it first.* 

dS. Like many other savago races the MSnjbis take the djung 

_ person into the open air so tliat there mav IjO 

Death cetemonUa. * , . 

notiiing to stop tuo cgicss of the departing 


'Tbo rliTtalAt appean to ippreacot aTnoop tbo true Oonds tho Una at which tlio 
baae of tho cnhilical cord which if carefoUr boned driea op and falla off.— Dulop, 
I'aptri, App. IV. A a amoog Hisdoa tho Karahi or twalith daj ccremonj ropreaciita 
the tima at which infants gcoenUlr aaffer from infantdo lock-jaw which in caused b7 
the catting- of tho cord with » blast, coarM weapon and tha se^ It-rt of BcajUir/ pig. 

Cantions. Thia diaeaae <8 known aa/amhua (tho visit of Tama, tho god of death 
or ghugghua from phuggha, the owl, which ia auppesed to grip the child by tho 
throat and atop its breathing. 

‘Cbili tooBaro is a rite among the SantAb, and appears to ha tha only coca- 
Inilsory ceremony np to marriage. Dalton, Ethnology, 311. 

* Among tho lealGonda the woman remotna apart for thirteen days after dellrery : 
on the dtth day the female neigbbooia am feasted, and on the twelfth day male 
fnenda are entertained - on the thfrteeiittt (be pnriScatioa is ended hygir.nga 
dinner to both parties. The child u named a month or two after. Among some 
tribes, howerer, the mother ia isolated fora month, during which no one touches her 
and, nnlcss there are grown np daaghteTn,ehe u bound to cook for horaeU. Bat 
this is not general Hiaiop, f’opiri, S, IB, App. IV. 

* This IS & enstom among a Uadiae tnba tha Koraraa : see Prt’Ktitoe 

Culture, I, SI. On the custom generally, oanalt Z.uhhook, Ongtn o/CivlKsation, 
IS <2'>. • f-etonmean, fvolution of llarriage, 316 tgj. 
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Eoul.* Like the they are in the transition stage Letween 

burial and cremation. People who die of small-pox and arc euppowd 
to be thus directlj' under the inflnencc of the goildcss SItala are 
burled, and so are children up to the age of about seven, unless they 
have been already inarric<l, iu wluch case they are usually cremated. 

The djnng person is fed with a little rice and curds, and a small 
piece of silver is put into the month as o viaticum.' The Patari 
priest admonishes his spirit to quickly leave the body of clay 
and depart to the nest world. In the case of burial the grave is 
dug north and south in which direction tho body is Imd,* head 
upwards, tied up in a shroud. The grave is dug by the relatives, 
each of whom throws a little earth on the corpse. A cremation 
is carried out in the ordinary way at a regular cremation ground 
{•nargAai), If the deceased was an old man, a bludgeon and 
an earihcu pot are left near the pyre. An ave is sometlnics 

placed in the same way in ordir that the spirit may make its living 
in the next world. Kear the pyre of an old woman arc placed 
with the same object a grass spud {iinrpi) and a stick and the 
wooden stand {^e^ri) on which tlie house water*pot8 are placed. 
Tlicse articles are not broken as is the case with other savage 
tribes.* 1 he body is laid on the i^'re, feet south and head north, 
and wood is piled over it. The pyre is fired by the nearest relative, 
Uw ton or brother o£ the deceased. lie lights a wisp of grass, 
walks five times roand the p)"rc, and after applying tho torch to the 
mouth of the corpse sets fire to the wood. One of the relatives 
Itrings home a lighted brand from the pyre which he gives to the 
female relations of the deceased. Each of them then steps once 
backwards and forwards over the brand. This is understood to 
imply that though the women folk did imt go to the cremation 
ground they have shared in the obsequies. Alter this the women 
arc cousulcred impure and do not go into the house xmtil they have 
bathed in the nearest stream. The male mourners, after the pyio is 
well alight, rub themselves with a mixture of oil and turmeric and 


• Tylor, rnmilivi CnUurt, 1,453. 

* Cnifral ^rorinrt} 43: Fotfjih, Uijhlandi of Cfnlral tndta, 1S5. 

» Tylor, lot. riJ, 1, 434. 

• Tho roff“l»r Ooo'i seem* to bo tho rsTerse of this.— Coitm! Protinett 

Qaictleer, CTS. 

* nnbboch, Onjfn of CmI*«ofi'o», S7 s Sposcor, rrirteyilMo/Sorfelojy, J, ISI, 
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Jjuitcr. 3Iost of tlicm l*cforc crematioa eliaro tho fieail oftht'corjj^c 
nnd rub it %ritli oil and turmcrio licforo It is lalccn out for cremation. 
But llic bead flinii'in'r is not iinircrBal. If the dcccwc*! bavo diftl of 
a contagious disease, like cbolcro, tbo Baiptv poos nliwd of tlic 
funeral procession uutb a ebteken in bis Kinds, wJiieb be Jets Joose 
in tbo direction of some otlicr village as a scape-goat to remove tUe 
infection. None but some other most crperienced Baiga dares to 
touch or consume the «cai>o-goat. I\*bcn they take such a corpse 
to 1)0 cremated they also nprinkle (csnmum on tlic ground as they 
go on, to prcs'cnt the return of the gliost.* After the cremation is 
over with the same object they sprinkle Bcsamum on the funeral 
pyro. Next day they sivecp up Uio ashes and collect tlio l>oncs for 
conveyance to tbo Ganges nrben an opportunity occurs. AVhen tbo 
mourners after completing tlie ob«cqaii.-s return to the house of 
tJjo deceased no food is cooked there, hut is rent from flic iousc of a 
daughter or sister of the deceased. After eatingt the clansmen 
return home, On the third day all the earthen vessels are replaced 
and tlio barber shaves the Jicnds of all tlie male relations.* Oo tJio 
fourth day the clansmen nr® fed and eat with the persons who fired 
the pyre. On the tenth day is tlio datKSn wheu the Patfiri priest 
sings a song in honour of the dead man and with other presents 
takes the clothes and vessels of the deceased as his representative, 
like the Hindu SlaUabrahman, in the belief that the« things will 
1)0 passed on for the use of the deceased, in the world of the dead. 
On this day tbo clansmen shave tlieir beads, beards and mustaches. 


reserving the scalp lock. After a feast to the brctbien the death 
impurity is over.* 

39. On the mgbt of the cremation food is laid out on the read 


PropiliatSon of the 
eaiated dead. 


taken by tbe funeral procession, along winch 
it is belieV^ tbe spirit of the dead man 


returns. "When a child is bom the Patari is 


asked which of the deceased oncestors has been re-embodied in tha 


child and when the Patari announces the name this is given to the 
child. In the same way if a calf is bom and will not drink milk 
they call in. an Ojlia who says " Your &.ther has been re-born in this 
calf.” It is then taken great cate of and not worked in the plough. 


* Tylor. Prm.eita Oult»r«, 1, 12S. Lnlitecki Origin c./Ciri£isa<w>«, SW. 

’ Odmry.IV.lS)?: Spencer. Soeiolw. I. IW. 

AtQQDg the ren\ OonOa the death iropnuty Insla only one day. Hislop. Tflrer* 
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The calC is uot branded as with Iltodus. They do not erect monu- 
ments to the dead as the Goods do.* '^Thenever a son or daughter 
is married a fowl and some llqoor are offered to deceased ancestors, 
and on the tenth day after a death the Patari offers a hnmt sacrifieo 
{hem) in the courtyard in honour of the dead. They do not perform 
the annual death ceremony (iarti) or release male calves in honoor 
of the dead: hut some of the more wealthy Jlanjlus arc already 
approximating to Hindu custom in this respect, 

40, The religions affairs of the caste ato managed by the Pat&ri 
.. who corresponds to the Ptadhdna* of the re- 

Kehgion. * 

gular Goads and performs the functions of 

Hindu Prahman and Mahabrabmab. As with the Gonds the 
PatAri does not seem to become de6led if a dog or cat dies in his 
house.* Some of the more advanced JIanjhis worship Jlohadeva 
who is admittedly the representaUve of the Gond deity Bam Deo 
and like him has an ox for bis velucle. Bars Deo is also known as 
Kingo BSgbiya'or BGiha Deo. Lingo or Lingal is a sort of pro* 
phot among the Gonds.* This deity is worshipped by the Patiri 
on his periodical visits to his constituents when he goes about 
rattling a number of iron rings fixed on a stick. He takes alms only 
fromHInjbis. They also worship the collective local gods in the 
form of a male deity Dib, and a female DoobArin. In honour of 
them small images of elephants, horses, etc., are placed under a idl 
tree. Many of these thtines are by tho more advanced MAnjhis 
identified with those of Devi. In this is placed a water vessel 
[lalta) and over it is set up a red flag on a pole. The seat of the 
deity is represented by a little platform of mad on which offerings 
are made and fire sacrifices {hon) done. The sacrifices to these 
local gods are done by the Baiga who cuts off the head of a goat 
or chicken with an ase, bolding the victim facing east opposite the 
shrine. To the sainted dead no blood offerings are made. To 
them are offered small round cakes which must be made by the 
wife of the eldest eon.* These ore offered in the cookhouse which 


* Ilislop, Vse. Ml, pagu 19. 

* Ses Bislop, Ut. Ctl., 19. 

* Bulcp, loc fit., S S'], 

* Tbs nuns neccrdinp to HUIop >• «f Coed origin i sooictimss Bblo, Gondi fer 
“ derstss/’ i* affixed to bis natuo aed •oisshmes Puiir, irhieh tneans “saint.'’ 
Hlslop, faperr, App. e. The nuas u Fbrsrth retnaik* (£ri;bZan<7« o/ Central 
/ndio, 153) probably represents tbs phalbo nature of the worship. BAehiya marks 
his eonneetion with the tigrer (iJgh), B»» <* Bdrha means ** greaf* or “ ancient.’' 

* Campbell. S'elf*. 1. 

VoL. Ul. 2x2 
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represents tlie abode o£ the sainted dead. If she la nnable from 
illness or any other cause to cook the whole number required, she 
makes one or two and the rest arc cooked by tlie women of the 
family Junior to herself. They hang up in theii honscs as charms 
to keep off disease the bones of pigs or tho heads of monkeys 
which they hold in a certain degree of respect. AVhen 
they arc eating they mention tho cartli goddess in the Hincluised 
form of SitarSm and throw a littie food on the ground.* On 
holidays tho only grain they oat is tdtedn [panicum frumentaeeum) 
paddy and wheat. There is a special prohibition against using the 
small millet (tty^ar*) on holidays, and it is only very poor pcojdo 
who cat it. TVlien milking a cow they utter no spell, but pour a 
little milk on tho ground fiom the first teat they touch. They think 
it very unlucky to let salt fall on the ground, and will not pass it 
from band to hand as they cat it. The sacrifice to the local female 
deity now identified with Deri is a female goat which has never 
home a kid. Liquop is poured on the ground in honour of GansSm 
who is a noted deity of the Kols. "Women are not allowed to join 
in tho worship of the Aeohir or local gods, nor to consume any part 
of the offering.* On Sunday they mate vows fo Sflmj Deota, the 
Sun god, and pi-ay to him to bless their occupations. On that day 
they cat only once and abstain from salt. The ceiemony ends with 
a five offering {horn) which is cffcicd in the couttyaid by the house 
owner.* 

41. They do not worship all ghosts (Ww/), but they bellere that 
all disease is due to them. In sucli cases an 
Ghost worsUp. Called in and ho gets into a state of 

ecstaej’ {Jihehta, ol/itidna) and finally proclaims the special 6Mt 
w’hich requires propitiation. Tlicn they give a female goat, a fowl, 
some liquor and a piece of yellow cloth to tho Ojha who offers 
them to the Ihdl and then appropriates rhem J 2 imse!f. TIidr 
theorj' of mountmns is that they were rained down from heaven by 
Paramesar, and hence people arc careful about going up monntains 
which arc the abode of evil spirits. Many of these mountain ghosts 
are related. Thus, Turkin, a deified ^Inhammadan female ghost. 


I Bi«nccr, Soriotjjy, I. 2S0. 

* Spencer, loc. mO. 

• Tlio Oeoils wpT«tip the Snn BayeMl.— App. iO * »*»o eefl 

Cn.(rol rrocinfW OnK2/«r,4D i forf jth. */ Central JnJCj, 13 1 1 LaUlwcV. 

Or<sln e/ CicfJuatfen, 317. 
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who lives on Iho Jongail hill Foath of the Son, ami Ban\-at, a male 
ghost, who Ih'M on the Annri hill, arcfiistcr and brother and rule 
all the mountain ghosts in tliat part of the coiintrj*. AVhen people 
ascend these haunted mountains they take the precaution of throw- 
ing some dry rice and flowers at the foot. Tiicy then clas'p their 
liands and implore the local ghosts not to harm them. There is a 
etream called Sukandar, a tributara* of the Kanliar on the Sarguja 
frontier, in which is a deep water hole supposed to he of unknown 
depth. In the middle of this is a mound on which is o /ur/u tree. 
■When ghosts become troabicsome the Ojlm searches for a piece 
of deer horn in the jangto and tius he Iiammcrs u-ith a stonu 
into the tree and thus shuts up the ghost. The tree is covcreil 
mth handreds of such pieces of liom. TJie suppliant lias to offer 
a water-pot (fo/a) and tray (Mrf/i) under the tree. Only great 
Ojhas Tcntnre near the place, and when they do th<y tread wry 
cautloosly so as not to distorb tbe Mieh, The stones round iho 
pool aro very slippery, and it U supposed tliat the titt/s push 
in unwary risitors and drown them * It is in this hole that the 
ruler of all the abides, and be allows no strange to enter 
it. In the same pool, however, live tbo snako god and Ids wife— - 
the X2g and KAgin. To them ate offcrwl aied goat, a rctl fowl, 
and ten cakes (pifrf). 'Hwse offerings ate ramie by any one nfflitteil 
by iAt'lt, and tlio serxncc U performed by the village Baiga, Thoia 
is anntherrirer named tho Karso in Sargnja which is aUo iafc&tcd 
by these water bhiil$. To these the Baiga does EacriCcc tliat there 
may Ijc good xain, proJoetive harvests, and that epidcnucs may not 
visit his village. In the same stream lives a kind of demon known 
os Jata Ilohim ; the water hole in which he lives abounds in fish, 
and the Bolgo catches oac of them with his hands and offers it to 
the Pco. If any one but a Baiga dare to take a fish from here the 
Peo pushes him in and drowns him. Ko one dares to drink from 
there. If any one ventures to do so the water bubbles np and 
drowns bim. 

42. In Sargnja there ore two noted eaves— one on the ilatelia, 
and the other on the Bauka hill. In the former lives a male deity 
called Jlahadani Deo. None dared to enter the ca\e. Now and 
then a wliite horse is seen near this cave, and his dung has been found 
there j hut when any one approaches tlie place he disappears. This 


I Sgeuen,SotM»fii, I, £19, 
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hill grovra a quantity of wild pepper {tnarcha) whence its name, and 
this is brought home by the ManjMs and used as a spell against 
disease. Not even a Haiga dares to enter the cave of Jlahadani 
Deo. All he ventures to do ie to sacrifice a he-goat in the neighbour- 
hood in his honour. In the Banka hill is a cave in which a demon 
of the Dano species lives. Her name is unknown, but she brings 
pain -and disease and is of a very violent temper. To appease her 
the Bmga oTere a black and wbito cock at the foot of the hill and 
makes a fire offering (<4ow) with molasses and butter. Tins done, 
he sprinkles some holy rice {aehkat) in the direction of her cave 
which no one dares to enter. When she is angry a voice is heard 
from the hill saying "Beware! Beware!''' [khaharddr! khabarddrl) 
and this is very often followed by an epidemio of cholera. Any 
one who approaches the neighbourhood of her cave is seized will* 
diarrhoea. 

4S. There was once au Ahtr named Cachbraj Knnwar, His 
leg was cut off in a fight with some BIja and he died. He has become 
a vicious ghost (jfr) and is now worshipped as a godling (r/se/s). 
He now lives oa the Ahlor hill in Sarguja, where his petrifittl body 
may still be seen, and the hlUnjliis go theio to worship him. His 
offeriog is a black goat, and this offering is specially made when a 
prayer to him has been answered. The Balga docs the sacrifice. 
The wife of this Bachhr3j_ Kunwar lives on the Jlioba hill in 
Sarguja. No one but a Baiga dares to ascend the hill, and even 
the Rdja of Sargnja, when he visits the neighbouihood, Facrifices 
a black goat. hlSnjlus believe that it these two deities are duly 
propitiated tliey can give anything they need. Similarly, on the 
hISnra hill in Pargana Singrauli lives a demon known as Darrapat 
Deo. No one dares to ascend tho hill. Even Ojlias when they go 
there B.'icrificc a goat at the base. To illustrate the mixture of 
Hiaduiem with these aboriginal beliefs, it is said that when 
Bdwana abducted Sita he kept her for some time on this hill, and 
to this day on the summit may be seen her litter {pdlki) turned 
into stone. ^ 

4t. Another deity of the same kind is IlSja Chandol, whose 
shrine is on the Gonra liill in Pa^na Dudhi under a tree. 

' lie U apparently tho samo ns Cliandor a deity of tlte Bengal Jfundas * 
who appears to be the same as Chando Omol or Chanala, tlio moon. 
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worsliippo^ by women as tbe \rifc of Stngbonga and t!ie mother of 
tboBlars.^ Similar deities known as MirgaHani and KotiHaui 
lire on the Chainpur hill in Parana Dudhu Pat Deo is the deity 
of the Kaimur hills in Sargnja, and he has a collcagne Sojmich Deo 
who Ihijs on the Baunra B&nda hill. One local tradition of the 
MSnjhis makes Paja Chandol a ChauhSn Chhatri from Plwa. 
Like him is Bariyar Sah, who is emd to have been a Bakliscl 
Chhatri and a KSja of Sarguja. lie came to hunt in this part of 
theconntry when it was all jungle and took tip his residence at 
iVfahuli, He was killed by Bhaiyya'Sah, the ruler of Nagar 
Untari^ and his Banl became Sati in his honour : since then he and 
his Rani have Ijcen worshipped. 


45. The sacred dance of the tribe is the iarama which is per- 

^ , , formed round a branch of the iaram tree 

S«rca oancca. , 

{artlAoeepialut caaartoa) set up in the court- 
yard of the house. The men and women stand In opposite lines and 
advance and retreat to tbe nusio of the sacied drum {mJnJar). 
Songs are sung, generally of a very gross nature, and the ceremony 
is the occasion for much drinking and dissolute conduct. 

46. Some of the richer M&njhis go on tbe ordinary Hindu 

pilgrimages to Benares, Prayag, the slirine of 
Pi gtuoAget. ^ VindbyabSsini Devi at Bindh^chal, etc. 
They also go to bathe in the Son which is known as Son Bhadia 
hlaharij, “ the fortuoala great king. " They visit a special shrine 
near his source at Amarkantah. The days for bathing arc at 
eclipses and on the JtMcJiari festival on the last day of Pus 
(January). Bathing is meritorious only on the north bank, which 
is known as that of Kdghi (Denares). 

47. Brhhmans aie employed by them only for the purpose of 

fixing lucky days at marriages, etc. The 

pnBSVB. , •, 1 , 

Fatans have been already mentioned. An 
account of them will be fonnd in the special article referring to 
them. They worship'Ningo B%hiya and the other regular tribal 
gods. The Baigas who in the Central ProvinccB form a epeeiai 
tribe,* worship only the Tillage gods and the village goddess, now 
generally identified with the Hindu Devi. 


I Diklton, iTlAftBbjry, 1S& 

> For^Ttb, Coitrai nidia,373(;. 
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43. Contrary to Hindu practice tl»c Sl/lnjhis yoTiC cows in tlw 
I'eitiTali 1'iicy have a tricnniaJ fcslira! in 

honour of Jiingo 3hif;hiya at which nccord- 
ing to n common Gond proctico they saciifiec calves.* To Ningo 
lUghiyft some pjllarB arc erected irliich an? haoirn ns <lto Xolh/lr or 
the " deily'a Btorodiousc.” On the third day of Ualsakh they pour 
water out of n Ivla on tho pillar of Nhigo Bilgliiya, and Bpriulcle it 
with grains of racred rice {aeMat) after the sacrifice of a lad 
After this they cook ond offer cakes which tho PatSri 
and all the incmhcra of tho honschold consume. Among Hindu 
festivals they recognise the Hasnh.am on tho ttnllj bright lialf of 
Kuur, the Anant Chatidas on the fourteenth bright half of 
Uhfidonaud tho Thagna or Holton the full moon of Plifilgun. 
The women's festivals arc the tlriid light half of Plnulon, tho 
sixth and clev'cnth light half of Kurttik, The Til SankrAnt in 
rCls is also obsen'cd. On the SaufcrSot, or conjunction, in Baisdkh 
is tho SatufiQ when people cat sa/tu or parched gram flour. Liko 
other Hindus tiicy dfl T\ot cat mangoes hefoie that date. On tho 
third light half of llhMou the women fast, and on the eleventh is 
tlio main Karama* festival which is generally a dnmken orgy. 
On this day every one dances the karama and drinks liquor, 
while tho women fast. This day ends all agrindtural contracts, 
such as partnership in cultivation, lending of ploughs, etc. On that 
day they eat the karatni, which is a tori of weed found in tanks 
and streams. They also observe the Itakshahandlinu or Salono 
on the last day of Sau’on, but with this peculiarity tliat there • 
is no special date for tying on the wristlets of coloured string 
because Brahmans aio so few in number. Tliey wander about 
the country during the whole of the following month and tie 
on the amulets as they airivc at each village. The BrSJjman 
receives for this scrrico some pice and gtsia wliich is ia addition to 
tho ordinary dues {fihanoan) which he receives in the form of a 
sieve [titji) full of grain at each harvest. Manjhis aie liberal in 
distributing dues of this kind, and in addition to the Biihman, the 
PatSri, Nfiu, Dhobi, the village messenger {Kotwdr^, usually a 


• On cow BaofifioB smons the Qonds, scb niclop, PaptT$, 19, 23, 

• The Karama tunong more nmdnuod menial tubes ia replaced liy tbo Jhimar 

dance in which the women go renna in n cacU with joined Imnds, *atp jbl!tiiar 
part, JJiOthi fcalni hamahfln. Whennll*ra dancing the Jbataar the handless wonmn 
J»J8 • SliaU I join u, • ? CbtisKan, BeMr PnttH*. SI. 
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Panika by caslc, and even in Bome places Musalmiln faqirg receive 
Ibe same alloR’ance. Some at i\\e' fitra fa'ksha, or fifteen days 
sacred to tbo worship of tlio fainted dead, in the month of Kn3r 
offer the sacred ball (ftnrfa) througli tUo Patdri, and shave on the 
tenth day. There is not, as is the enstom among many of the 
allied tribes, any festival at winch youths and girls mix and arrange 
marriages. The women^s festival on the third light half of 
Bbadon Is confined to married women, and is not ehared in by girls 
or widows. 

■W'omcn also observe the Jiutiya festival on the Dth of KiiSr.* 
On this day married women fist with the special object of securing 
long life (ftp, whence the festival tabes its name) and prosperity to 
their motborB-indaw and sons. They have a Bpecial phrase when a 
man escapes a great danger, soch as an attack from a tiger— 
mdi Jiutiya Athan. “Your mother went through such a 
rigid fast at the Jiutiya that she did not oven brush her toctfi.^* 
The date of "this festival appears to differ in various places. In 
Bengal it appears to bo celebrated on 1 5th Assin and in Blb&r on Sth 
dark half of Kirttik. The object in all places seems to bo the same, 
that married women by fjstiog invoke good luck and Jong life on 
their relations.* 

49. One fetish peeallar to the Manjhis and allied Dravidlan 
tribes is the yntda or chain fetish. This is 
an iron chain abont 2) feet long and 7 lbs. 
in weight, witlr an iron knot at the end. It is generallj accom* 
panied by a leather strip of the same length. This is in charge of 
the Baiga, and is kept hung up in the shed dedicated to the local 
deities i^dtoMr). It is treated with great respect and a genuine 
specimen can be obtaiued only with great difBculty. • 

“When girls become hysterical tbq?- are taken to the &hrme and 
there beaten by the Baiga with his chmn, which is understood to 
embotly' the local divinity, until the devil leaves them. The treat- 
ment is said to succeed at once. It may be noted that this chain 
under the name of SBda Pen has among the regular Gonds become 
an actual dU-inity.’ In the hot weather the local female deity 
identified with Devi wanderB about the air in the middle of the day 

« Thi», iiccordiDg to HUlop, Vaftn, App. II, ia performed la Siwan. 

* EisJey, TultiauXCatUt, 11, ISO : Cneraoa, BeMf reorane t«/«, 40S, 

* SilUa (llindi Sifnlor, Saadiit ShriniaU^ Beans''# chain." See Hislop, 
Fapf'i, App. 47 1 Cenlral ProvinM 04aefletr, 2J3. 
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in her chariot (rafA)j and ifinthafc season of the year a child goes out 
dressed in red clothes the deity rides on it, and the child becomes in* 
sensible and can be cured only by the incantations of the Baiga. This 
is probably a popular way of explaining the effects of sunstroke.* 
One function of tho Baiga is forming a sacred line with, liiinor 
round the village wliich foreign ghosts are unable to cross.* The 
belief in ghostly lights which appear to mislead the traveller at 
night is widespread. As already stated, the mud platform in the 
Baiga^s shrine is supposed to bo the residence of the local deities, 
and he sometimes in addition raises a special Brahm ehaura which is 
• a platform in honour of some Brahman who has died by an unusual 
or untimely death. On Brahm worship Mr. Baillie writes— “The 
names classihed in the list of Brahms are almost inmimerahle. The 
infoimatiou about them varies from a full and circumstantial account 
like that given for Katan Pamfi or which might be given for Harirdm/ 
the Hi] Brahm of the Basti District, down to that derived from 
the name only, the Brihmanical character of which was taken to 
show that the paiticular Baba referred to was a Brahm. The total 
number of Brahm worshippers according to the census statements 
was 40C,787, large numbers of whom belong to the Hfijput caste 
the members of which aiemost likely to incur persecution from' a 
murdered or injured Brahm. Hie forms of death selected by suicide 
Erdhmans are diversified in the eitrcme. Of all I have heard the 
most horrible and most likely to impress the imagination of the 
persons against whom it was intended was that of a Brahman in 
the Partahgarh District, who when turned out of his land, to avenge 
himself, gathered a heap of cow*dang in the centre of one of tho 
fields and lay down on it until he was eaten hy worms. This 
happened sixty years ago, but Ills fields still stand a waste of jungle 
grass in the middle of rich cultivated lands, and neither Hindu nor 
Slnfiammadan will put a hand to a plough to till them. Whether 
Brahms are to ho classed among malevolent or benifieent 
spirits is a question which would proinhly be answered differently 
by different worshippers. Thoso families to whoso account a Brahm's 
death is due would probably regard him as malevolent, but else- 
where a benifieent interest is taken by Brahms in human affairs. 
Hatan PanrS is said to be the tutelary deity of many Oonda 


‘ Vor limilAi- tileAt, ta» Tjtor, Frtmi/irt Culln'r, I, SOS. 
• For thii.ttoTjlor.Ur.nt. 1,404. 
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villages.'" Tliovgli tliey scvrclly sacrifice cows, tlicy still so far 
reverence tliennimal ns to bow to itcmlBlK Kfirttik, when they give 
salt to the animaU and oil their horns.* 

60. The worship of the sools of the dead is, as already stated, in 
an elementary stage. It is only the more advanced Manjhis who 

* worship them during the Titrapahsha in KnSr, and many now get 
the Brihman, and not the Patiri, to offer np tho sacred ball 
in their honour. W’hen a man is asleep or insensible they believe that 
the soul is wandering abroad and returns to the body only on re* 
covery of -eonsejousness.* Dreams are sometimes true and some- 
times false, hut it is in this way alone that the spirits of the dead 
manifest themselves and their appearance is dreaded because it im- 
plies that they have not received thrir duo propitiation, and then they 
bring disease and death.* Tliis is particularly the case with the 
ghost of a Baiga or of his wife. They roust be propitiated by tho 
offering of a young pig. Hus Baiga ghost becomes ruler of all the 
village ghosts, and his wife queen of all tho local Chutels or ghosts of 
women who die within the period of child*bed impurity. 

61. The sword is a recognised MSnjhi totem. TTlien women pass 

T ien* * /if/xi/ tree they bow and veil their faces. No 

^tSnjhi will cut a large tree or any tree 
which adjoins the special tdl tree in which tho local deity resides. 

BJ. The sdenceot omens is widely rccognisetl. ’U’hen the female 
jaoUal howU on. the niaht the 

Omeoi. t ■ f t ” 

fouDuatioDs of a house are laid the site is 
abandoned as unluclcy. Xlectiog a hare is a very unlucky omen 
with them and all the allied tribes.* The sudden or unaccountable 
fall of a tree in front of a person nndertaking a jnnniey is also 
unlucky. The call of the tu^ja bird on the right is a good meetin*^ 
omen I on the left the leverEej a tiger meeting a traveller is 
lucky, bat stumbling on starting on a journey is omin- 
ous. If a jackal cross from right to left or a female tdmbhar 
deer appear in front the journey is abandoned. The langfir baboon 


I Ce7<(U* IVwtnM*. sit : Far rtalan Plate, lee /nfrodue- 

(tan (o Papular RtUgion onj FoliI<>r«, 1S2. 

‘ This correaponili to the FoU eer«DMaj of tha Gonda, for which aeo Biatop, 
P«p«rt. App. in. 

* Tjlor, PrifflUitti Cullur#,!, 436. 

« T jW, lot. t'l-. n. III. 

» The niodem mptholofrista of conrae ideaiifr the hare with the Jfoon. 
Da Onlxniatis, Zoolopitol Mytholojy, 11,81. 
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barkijif; in front is lucky, nntl when this occurs they clasp their 
lunds nml enlulc the anitnnh 

53, After a Mfinjlii is iniliatcil ly his preceptor (^aru) he Ij 
T«\k>o* "'arnwlhy him not to eat aj>ar(icular fruit. 

This is very j^nerally that of the 
or lianynn and is known ns ifUtBeHiornt, JJoys, mill occawonally 
girls, have the rat name or that (Iclcrinincil by a&trologlcal consi* 
derations fixed hy tho Pandit, Init this is kept seert‘t and they aro 
eallwl by another name.* Tliey will not eat the flesh of the cow or 
the domestic pig, snakes, lizards, crocoiltlcs, or rats. The disuBO of 
beef is comparatively modem, and is bisod on religions consider* 
ationa derived from their Hindu neighlwurs.' They will not touch 
a Dorn, Chamar, Dhobi, or Bhnrkar, and they p.articularly object 
to the presence of Doma in their \illagc8, Tjic women ore not 
allowcil to join in the tribal worship of Ningo Ilaghiya, whom 
they hesitate to name and generally call Bdrha Doo or the " old god,” 
A man will nob call his wife by her name. If she lias a son he calls 
her “ mother of to and ao ” A man may not Ei>cak to his younger 
brother’s wife or the mother of his son’s wife or of !us daughter’s 
husband (idmd'itfi). A wife may not call her father-in-law by his 
name.* In the morning do one will sjicakofa donkey, of quarrollmg, 
ordcath. They have the usual enphemisms in epoaking of more 
dangerous ammals, unlucky villages, or disreputable or misorly people* 

A woman wliile in her menses is under a rigid taboo, sits and eats 
apart, 4nd engages in no household duties.* 

51, Their tribal oatlis arc touching a brovid-swonl,* touching 
the feet of a BrJhman, holding a coir’s tail, 
ioucking Ganges water. They believe that 
anyone who forswears himself becomes poor and loses his cliildrcn. 
Another form of oath occasionally cmjdoyed is^to stand in a pool of 
water or to walk tlirough lire. Tliese latter oaths are principally 
used in enquiries before the tribal council. 

65. "tVitches are numerous, and feared, and are both male and 
female. Th^ are detested by the PatSri 
Wiioheraft. . pficsts, who use all their efforts to expel 


0 Lotonraean, 


‘ Oa tlijj, see Xiobbeclc, OngiH of Civilitalwn, S13. 

* Oatheea pto^ibitions aruiogoatol telatacoisliipa, 
o/ J/arnaje , 2S0 ! Lnbfcoolr, OrigMofCvnliKtlioH, II. 

* Ttaxer, Ootc/eiifTouffli, II, 235*35 

« The Kanwara of the Central PxoTinoea worahip Iho hroad^awora ae an emblem 
.of power under the oatno of Jh4ra Kbaad or Jba^ra Ehand.— Cot fral rro««'‘«» 
CatefCecr, 107. 
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them from the village. TTitches are ohlc to cause sicloiess and 
death. A suspected witch is caught, beaten with cast'or-oil rods,* 
and callc<l on to mthdraw her cj^ells. Another jdan is to put her 
standing in n-ater, and to prick heron the breast, tongue, and thigh, 
wth fire or six needles tied together. The blood is mixed with 
rice, which she is made to swallow. The effect of this is that sho 
forgets her unrighteous spells. The ordeal is effleacious onlj if 
performed by running water. It is considered possible to injnro 
an enemy by feciling a goat on grain and then sacrificing it b his 
name before JIahad3ni or some of the other vicious godlings. 
Tlicre are numerous dcvicea to check epidemics. "When cholera 
Ijogins, the ciders of the village, with the Ojha, or wizard, feed a 
black fowl Trith grain, and drive it beyond the village boundaries, 
ordering it at the same time to take the disease away with it. If 
a resident of another village finds the fowl and cats it, cholera comes 
into his village. Hence, when disease is about, people are very 
cautious about meddling with stray fowls. When these animals are 
sent off, a little oil, re<l lead, and a woman^s forehead spangle ore 
usually fastened to its head When such an animal appears in a 
village.it is tahen to the shrine of the local gotl and sacrificed there, 
or in some cases they merely Iww before it at the shrine and quietly 
pass it on to some other village. The original cost of tho animal 
used as a scapegoat is defrayed by public subscription. Tliis ar- 
rangement of sending out a scapegoat (eialauwa) is common all 
over the countrj'.* Another noctho*! of keeping off disease is to 
hang little miniature cots on the tree over the village 

shrine. When people axe supposed to be under the domimon of a 
Hut, the Ojha is consultcil, gets into a state of ccstacy, and names 
the jiarticular ghost.* At exorcisms of this kind it is dangerous for 
outsiders to be present, as a wandering bi^t may possess yoa, and 
this is perhaps one reason why it is so difficult to learn much of the 
pxoceedingsof the Ojha.* 3n some eases, &s already stated, persons, 
possessed by a Htti, avo beaten with the saered chain [gurdn) of the 
Uaiga. Another plan is to Imm strong smelling substances near 
the patient in order to drive ont the The resin {didp) es- 

tractcil from the idl tree is very commonly used for this purpose. 

» Theta correspond la thB;r efilcaej to the mnrut of Scotland.— W, ItendBrson 
fulUan of the KaHIitn CovJifwX, 83t; Coiiirar>r><niaiu]to3v anill)ev\l tore. 1 120* 

» On Scapoeoats, sea Conway, iX/inoHoIi,^ and Lore, II, 131, 160 157 * " 

» Tjlor, pT.mUic Onltaxe, b i2T, iSO. 

4 JUd, II. 135. 
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Tl»o ofiRco of the Ojhji is con^ttlcn'A rcspcctablo. KoIchI Ojlias take 
pupils on payment nnil iuitnict tijero in tbo oraffc. It princlpall/ 
conpi^tB intlie ktum-Wf^oC anamlcrof Iiocus^pocos Fpclls {aunlfa), 
wlucli are use*! in sudden disease, simVe and scorpion. bite, and the 
like, 

50. DrtnroB arc vnbiablo ns imnouncinj; that dead ancestors, who 

alone appear in tliis sray, need projJitiation. 

They are inter|iretc(l b}* the oldest and most 
cspcricncc\\ member of the family. When sjdrils api'car in dreams 
it is usual to promise to make on offering of cakes, molasses, and 
butter, which ia generally effectual. 

57. They belicA*c in the inflnetieo of tlio Evil Eye (natar). 

rconlc Imm on a Saturday hare the power of 
ETilE/e, *, 

casting it, nn«l it can be avoiuwl by the passes 


(/Aflfwa) ot an Ojha. They hai'o the usoal means of baHling the 
Evil Eye by hanging beads, mite, cowries, etc., round the necks of 
children j by hanging up a blackened tile in fields or on the roofs of 
Iloupcs ; and by driving iron pine into the door frame. Witches, and 
people who cast tUo Evil Eye, arc believed to wander about at night 
willi an evil effect. Tlicy touch people while (hoy are asleep and 
beset them. They cut and carry off locks of their hair, and thus 
flc<iuiro an influence over them. Divination is an art unknown to 
the trilx;, and is dono for them by Dnlhmans 

58, On the third light lialf of Bais,ikh, they take omens of tlie 
eeason, and make five farrows in the field 
A^ieiUtnral belicfa. ^ plough. On tliat day they sow a 

little tStedn millet, generally fire handfuls, ’^’‘hen they began 
cultivation, they take the plough five times round the field, and sow 
five handfuls of seed grain. That day they eat gpea’ally good food. 

They do not commence sowing until the Baiga sets the example ; 
and so with manuring. The Baiga throws down five baskets of 
manure and then every one does the same. They interpret the cry 
of the cuckoo {papi^a) as an omen of heavy rain. When the tree 
lizard (pirfftt) becomes red, and the skin on a buffaloes tail scarlet, 
and when buffalo urine dries op at once on the ground, it is a sign 
of immediate rain. Aiainbow in the evening marks the cessation 
of the rains : when it shows in the morning, rmn will be abundant. 
When the honey in the nestsof the jungle bee coagulates, and when 
there is fiost in spring, the autumn rains will he heavy. When the 
crop is ripe, the Baiga cuts five handfuls, and harvest begins. There 
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is no special wotsliip, but on that day the Uaiga gets a meal of rice 
and pulse. Some, however, malce an offering to the village gods. 
Cutting begins on Monday, H'edncsday, or Friday. Saturday is a 
verj’ unlucb-y day for beginning any field wort. There appears no 
trace of the custom of rushing at the last uncut portion of the field 
and carrying the grain home xrith special ceremonies,' But when 
the new grain is ripe, the first five handfuls cut are talccn home, 
ermbed, and offered to I^ingo Bagbiya. The special guardian deity 
of crops is known as the “Gtccn lady Ilariyeri or Hariy&ri 
Devi. She is worshipped with a fire offering {Am) in the field at 
sowing and harvest time. Anotlier of these field godlings js Chor- 
deva, the field thief. He has a wife known as Chordevi, and both 
arc sometimes known as Cbor and Cbomi. Like the Jak and 
Jakni,® they live in different but adjoining villages, and the Chor 
robs thretbing floors to support his wife. Hence, if you see one 
■rillago thriving and its neighbour mined, you may know that the 
Choral Uvee in the former and the Choc in the latter. These field 
thic>C9 are kept in order by the Ojhaand Baiga.* BiiStt are also 
in the habit of robbing threshing floors until the grain is measured. 
In order to counteract them, a sacred circle is made round the corn 
heap, and baskets are never allowed to remain mouth upwards. 
hO. In addition to the food taboos already noted, they will not 
eat flesh daring the foitnight devoted to the 
souls of the dead {piira’j>altha], and when a 
man returns from a pilgrimage he abstains for a time from meat 
and fish. The children eat first and the eldest last, men and women 
eat apart. As they eat, th^ throw a little food and water on the 
ground in the name of Paramesar. They use hemp [patja), liquor 
and tobacco. Iiiqwot is offered to the local god (B8i>Aar),but not to 
Tfingo Bagliiya. They believe that usiug hemp (^giin;a) keeps off 
itch and malaria; and that the use of liquor wards off malaria. 
Pmnkcnness is considered disreputable. 

CO. Equals salute one another in the form known as pSilngi. 

Elders receive the pSelagi and give a bloss- 

SaJntation. . - -i . 

mg V*<*s} m return, ilifiy do paelagt to 
clansmen and taldn to strangers. In the presence of superiors 


< Sof) Frazer, Oolien Beujft, Cbsp. III. 
s Foe which eeeJnlrodufUoi* le Fepatar BeUaxtn. 23K 

» Among the Orion*. Chordera haa become an eiU gpint, which, in the form of 
e cat, injures pregnant women.- Dalton. ffAndogy, 251. 
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some stand on one leg, take off Ihclr slices or Inrlians, and iaHm. 
Connections by marnage ((yajarf^i) use tlio salutation Juhir, “may 
you live long 1 ” An elder gives a blessing to a younger in the form 
n tjee rah o; may you be profijierons I” 'They salute by putting the left 
hand under the light elbow and raising the light hand to the level 
of the forehead. Women on meeting embrace each other and weep.^ 
lYlien a man meets his mother, or grandmother, ho tonclies her feet 
and says Pdeiagi ddi ; *' I loucli yonr feet mother I She kisses 
him on the lips and checks and says Jiyo pulra: “Live, my 
son I " 

Gl. Women are, as a rule, well treated. Thi^ say that a house 
is empty (fitna) without a woman in it. The 

Statna of women. 

Wife, and espcaally the senior wife, jf tnore 
arc more than one, is misttess in-houseliold affairs, and she is con- 
sulted about maniage alliances and other Important business. But 
women are consideicd much inferior to men, and a wife cannot sit 
on a cot in the presence of her husband ; she cats after him and 
walks behind him on the road. But quarrelling and wi-ongling are 
coiiainly not so common among them as with ordinary low caste 
llindxiB.* Some men, however, iU-ticat their wix-es, and cases of 
suicide and the escape of young wives to their parents' home are not 
uncommon. Tlie tribal council punishes miscondnet'of this kind. 

In any case a woman has to take bad language from her husband 
in silence or stand the risk of a beating. 

62. Old people are rcsjiected and supported. The Mdujliis arc 

Oia people, Tisitota. v^ry hospitable, especially to clansmen, and 
straiigeia. often incur debt in consequence of tliis. 

When a guest comes, even if they have to horiow, they arrange a 
performance of the Karama for liim and supply him with liqnor. 
They assist relations on occasions of mourning and rejoicing. There 
is a good (leal of cJ.in feeling amongst them, and if a tribesman is 
injured by a stranger, they, though generally a very peaceable 
people, aie ready to turn out with their bludgeons to assist him. 
They very seldom appear as plaintiffs or defendants in court, and 
violent crimes agiunst person and property are practically nnknown 
among tbem. 


■ Tlu» waa tbo way in which Taaelope wetewaod Tclomachna.—O'fwrv, XVir, 
8S. And leo the whole anliicct diacniaed by iJarwio, 

P,51C.ii7. 

* Thia hu also heen notlcod in the casfl of the Condi,— Ccnirol rroci'nw* 
Caicftccr, SS. 
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6S. One division o£ Alitrs, the Kauntai, will cat food and drink 
water tonebed by them. Doma will eat tUelr 
SociiU atatoB. toavingsi TUcy will eat food cooted in bat- 
ter (paHt), only if coobed by themselves or by Brahmans, They 
pride tUcmselves on abstaining from the use of beef and pork, 

61. The women arc tattooed. They say that if they are not 
cioiheN jewcliT, tattoQcd, Paramcsar will pitch them ont of 
wttooisff. heaven.* Xearly all the men among the 
Manjhis, ns well ns the allied tribes of the Cliero, Panika, and 
Parahiya wear little brass or gold rings in the lobe of the ear.* 
Some wear their silver bangles on both ntists. Some Manjhi men 
wear iron rings, made of tliree folds of wore, on the little finger and 
thumb of the right hand : some wear a broad brass amnlct (itizu) 
on the upper part of tbc left arm. A few wear silver images of 
Sttala with the figure embossed and gilt. Some again have a thin 
double necklace of small purple beads, rrith a larger white glass bead 
strung between the others, every three or four inches apart. Some 
again wear a broad brass ring with a thin iron wire ring beside it 
on tho first finger of the right hand. The better class wear the 
ordinary Hiodu jacket (ainii) and loio’cloth (dMt)} but the 
clothing of the poorer men is very scanty and consists merely of a 
smainoin-rag and a scrap of cloth tied lound the hc.ad, 

while the hsdr Kangs behind uncut and nnkempt. The Tdanjht 
women all v/cav heavy pewtci anklets These are nsnally 

terrihly heavy and cumbtouB and give them a peculiar heavy 
Etnmbling gait.* "U'ernen of the Poiya sept wear another form of 
anklet like tho tjoTahra of the Ilindns. They are not allowed to 
wear yellow clothes nor glass bangles (ci^r*), and, even if married 
do not apply red lead to the parting of the hair, as oidinary low 
caste Hindu women do. They go so far as not to allow a woman 
oi another caste into the dwelling'hoiise ot cow-shed, if tho wears 
yellow clothes or a forehead spangle hlanjhi women must 

keep the head bare, and are not allowed to draw the sheet over it. 


* Intbect, Or<j{>\ 0 / Civt(Ma{im,S7i. Ft* extern of tattcoiog among 
thc«o tnteg, eoo Ajamja, pars. 22. 

* TteMariTnOondshiireUioviiperiiarkoI tta lobe pierced and ornamented 
with email earrings ef braes or iron.— ^Inifrat Pminfei Gauticer, 55; Hislop, 
raper$, 11. 

* These hearj anklets are » faronrita rabj^ of mial satire—CrfTior pv/u;<i{ ({,v 

nrli nenra, ghari tSp nadavrat “ontside sbs boasts of her anklets neigtung 
ibieeeors and tiataotatlMm«eT«n«Erw«ieTa and basket.”— ChiUtun, Preverbs 
e/ p«A ^r, . 
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This iitl? p felled only for oM woman in cold or wet weather.* 
The women haye a way ^o£ enrelofwg their ^ower limbs in the loin- 
cloth ?o tightly, th^t when piej sit down on the gronnd they have 
to ^piead ont th^ 1^8. They, also, contrary to the custom of all 
ordinary H^ndu women, , wear a sort of inner garpient, lihea. man's 
langoti, which is kiwwn as hhagna. fFjiiB is toade specially for 
them by the weayers of the Panika tribe, who charge fancy prices 
for it. It is pmanjented along the edges with red stiipes. Women 
keep thif a secret^ and very nnwilling to speak ,of it or give a 
specimen. . They also wear a specially warm heavily woven upper 
p£ cotton known as 4afab, which has an ornamented border, 
TOs may be wpm by other castes, but it is a special Jl^jhi dress. 

65. Though there is a good deal of trib^ license, both beforeond 

Morality marriage, the women aj-e generally 

considered to good wives. Ffo^titution or 
polyandry is unknown among them. 

66. I^ey work as cultivators pnd ploughmen and cpltivateat 

lower rates than Jheir Hindu neighbours, 
eonpaiwn. Their Special form of cultivation used to be 
the Aahya, by which a patch of jungle was periodically burnt down 
and seeds scattered in the ashes.* This is being gradually 
abandoned. The first crop eoyoi on newly cleared land is generally 
the small sesamum {litlt). They are, as is xisual yrith haU'Civilised 
raoK,* lazy and inefficient culUvators. 

Mai.— (Sanskrit' Malln, “a wrestleri^,* a sub-division of the 
Kurmi tribe almost altogether confined to the Azamgarh District. 

A reference to them will be found niider the head of Bisen Bf-jputs. 
They regard themselves as descended through a Kurmi concubine 
from tbo Hishi Btolto, wlo, .Jlcr leavite Gorokbpor 

BttW ot ponkiadib, o» lbo l»«ko pf tljo Smjo, .? 

Notbopor of tbo Dirtriol. Tbo pro.ont Mol. of 

KooW* 'claim to bokl aodor a Btaat trpm UarAa WHbajm, 
King of Kanaoj. TIio Mals m .^Mgamous opJ mtermanj- aalb 


kr Sr.ao... '■■‘"'‘k''' ’’ Si Ir.l .Ill.n. 

. Dr. Orr.,l tt.t o-lot ‘"k*' S.£’: 

nr.Tlh.n root JUU Ja Ih. «n.. .f 
rifta.ra. 
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■the Saiutliwlr Kurmis o! Gotaklipur, v?!io take the title o! 
K&ghansi or “ o£ the seed oC the dragon/* J[oaogaray U the rule 
aud coucuhmago is prohibited. JUarriage is generally adult. 
"Widow marriage is prohibited. 

2. Some are Yaishnavas and others Saivas. They specially wor- 
-ship Kali and the. Dili, the aggregate ot tba village godlings. lu 
their ceremonies they agree with the Knrmis, o£ t^hom, in spite of 
their legend of aristocralic descent, they are admittedly a snL- 
dinsion, 

Malang t a class of MnhaTnmadan Faqlrs who arc usnally 
regarded as a branch of the Madari (}. p.J. They call themselves 
specially followers of Jaman Jati, who was a dUciplo of Shah 
JIadar— According to Dr, Derklots *“ their dress is the same as 
that of the Muharram Malang Faqirs, except that they wear the 
hair o! the head very fall, or it is matted and formed into a knot 
behind. Sometimes tlig* •wear some kind of cloth round the knot. 

• Some of them tie round the waist a chain or thick rope and wear a 
very small loio'cloth. Wherever they at down they horn the dhUni 
(fire) and sometimes rub the ashes over their bodies/^ Mr, Madap 
gau ‘ says that in the Panjab ” the term is generally applied in n 
more general way to any unattached religions beggar who drinks 
or smokes citarae in excess, wears nothing but a ]oin>clotb, 
and keeps fire always near him. The Malangs are said to wear the 
hair on the bead very full, or it U matted and tied into a knot 
behind. The shrine of Jhangi Sb&h KhSki, in tho Pasrur TahsU of 
the Slalkot District, is frequented by Malangs,” 

S. At the last Census tliey appear to have been included among 
tho Madaris. 

Malavi : a division of Drlhmans who take their name from 
being enugrants from Malwa.— Of them §Lr J. Malcolm writes 
“Besides the various tribes of Brihmans fiom the Dakkhin, there 
arc no less than eighty-four sects in Central India ; but almost all 
these trace, or pretend to trace, the emigration of their ancestors, and 
tliat at no distant period, from neighbouring countries. The six sects, 
or Cblianatl tribe of Brahmans, alone claim the Province of Mahva as 
their native country, and even thi^ ieferbacktoapcriod,o£ twenty or 
thirty generations, when their ancestors came into it; but they still 


> Qtni2n^-/’(I<tnt, 193; sad eev tbouticla Dtwitna, luprtt. 
- Paiy'ik Ceniu* Rtf art, W. 

> Coi(raI JnHia, II, 122. 
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liare a pride in Lelng termed AIAlwa Bralimans, a’Uicli to the rest 
would be a reproach.” 0£ the origtn of the JldlwaBrShraaus in this 
part of the country uotlung very certam is known. Sir. Sherring * 
suspects that they are akin to their neighbours the Gujarilti Brah- 
mans. They have a legend that one of the kings of SDlwa endea- 
vouied to make all the Brahmans of that Province cat iacAchi and 
ftalcki together, and that, on their objecting, be confined them in a 
double-storied bouse. At night thej' saw the people of the place 
worshipping a local godtiug named PinrSBaba, and on this the Brah- 
mans vowed to worship the deity tbemsclres if he eared them from 
their trouble, The Baba got the doors unlocked, and they all fled 
to Benares. Some of their brethren who remained behind obeyed 
the orders of the king, and since then the bianch in this part of the 
country have given up all connection with them. 

S, The H^lari BrShnuos arc divided into thirtcen-and-n-lialf 
• ffotroi, which, with their titles, are as follows— 

I orgftms&t 8s. BharadwSja, ChauhS Parisara, DdbS, Angi- 
ras Chauhl, Bhlrgava CbauhS. All these are Aig\*edi8. Sflnditya, 
B6b€, Etlsapa ChaubS, Kautsa Odb$— these are Yajurvedis — 
Vfltsa, Vyls, Gautam, Tivflji, liobita Tjviri, and Kaundioya— 
who are Samavedis. Lastly come the KatySyana, Pithakand, the 
Maitreya, or half gotra, both of which are Samavedis. They follow 
the nsual Brahmanieal rules of intermarriage. Their chief religious 
functions appear to bo acting as family priests of the Sfathura 
ChauhSs, Many of them live by secular occupations, such as trading, 
doing clerk’s work, and general service, and they are in fact more 
of a tra^ng than a priestly class. The Mfilavd Brahmans do not 
hold a high reputation in the Eastern part of the Province, and arc 
generally regarded as tricky and quarrolsome. 

Mali * (Sanskrit mij/iia,'* a garland-maker,”) a caste whoso pri- 
mary occupation is gardening and providing flowers for use in 
ITindu worship . — The caste is a purely occupational one, and there is 
good reason to supposj that the Mali is closely alh'ed to the Kurmi, 
Koiri, and Kiichlu, the two last of svhom engago in the liner kind 
of Culture which resembles that of the regular SISli. At the same 
time the caste cannot be a very ancient one. “ Geucmlly speaking 


» tlMM. Tribu, 1 , 101 , » 9 . 

*n4ied on tnqairle* Kt Mirxtpar KB .1 Botos t >7 T^aba Atma Rioi, nead'Oa't'r, 
lligU 6<bool, Mat barm ( M. DaSdea SaliSj, Itcad-hiastCr, Ilijb Seltooi, Fatebtfarbj M. 
BhafwaU Dajil S,nh. TabiUJar, Cbbniraouu. PatTokUUJ. 
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it Tnay be said that flowers' have Bcatccly a place iu the Veda. 
Wreaths oC flowers^ of course, are used as decorations, but tlic 
separate flowers and their beauty are not yet appreciated. That 
lesson was first learned later by the Ilfndn when eurrouiided by 
another flora. Amongst the llomcrio Greeks, too, in spite of their 
extensive gardening, and their diltcrcnt names for different flowers, 
not a trace of horticnlture is yet to bo found.” ' 

2. One story of the origin of the caste is tliat one day Varvati 
was plucking flowers in her garden, when a 
thorn pierced her finger. She complained to 
Sim, who took a particle of sandalwood from his head, or hy another 
account a drop of liis perspiration, and on tliis Parvati wiped the 
Wood from her wounded finger, and thus the first M41i was created. 
According to the Bengal legend as told hy Mr. Bisl^, they trace 
their descent from the garland-maker attached to the household of 
Pjlja Kans at Mathura Krisima asked him oneday for a gar'and 
of flowers, and ho at once gave it. “ On being told to fasten it with 
a string, ho, for want of any other, took off his Brdbmanical cord 
* and tied it ; on which Krishna most ungenerously ichuked him for 
his simplicity in parting with it, and announced that in future he 
would bo ranked among the Shdras.” 

S According to the returns of the last Census the MSIis are 
dirided into eight principal endogamous suh* 

lj>tcna\ctrftti>*aUo&. •...■• -ni- 

castes: Darhaiihya, Bahcniya, Bbagirathi, 
Dilliwal or Dehliwa', Gole, Kapri, whose speciality is maldng 
the ciowns, ornaments, etc., used in Hindu marriage piocesgiona, 
Kanaujiya, and Phulmali. The complete Census leturns recoid 853 
sub-divisions, among which those of most local importance are the 
Dcsw.ill of SahSionpur; the Panwarand Samri of Bulanilsbahrj 
the BahViyan, Bhanolfi, Bhawani, Bbomiyan, Khatn, Mohur, 
IMcghlySn, llnISna, and Pemaniyan of MovSdabad; the 
puriya and Tholiya of Basti j the Kota of the Taiai. In 
Parrukhabid we also find the Kachlimuli, who claim kinship 
with tlie Kjicliliis ; Ivluitiyu, who are said to owe their name 
to their coi^ant use o£ manure {khSl), and the Ilardiya or 
growers of turmeric {hatdi). In Agra are found the Mathur or 
“residents of Jratlmra,” who are the same as the Phulmdli or 
“flower” Jlali, work only as gardeners, and foihid widow mar- 
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riflgo; tlic SIcwflti, or*''tWc from -j\Jcwat,»* who allow widoAV 
marriage; nml llio Dilwiri, or Delhi branch, who pormU widow 
marriage, and work at drawing gold and silver wire. In Mnthnra 
are found the riidlmdli, Sur^b, Hardiya, Saini, Gold and Kflchhl; 
of wldoh the Saiui and Kdchhl arc osnally treated ns separate 
castes, and have l>ocn so rccortled at the last enumeration. Tlie 
e\ib-ca'!tc3 o£ thoMdlis and Sainisolso disclose a strong resemblance. 
These sub'Castcs are endogamotts and arc cacb divided into a number 
of go(rat, a fairly eompteto list of which no member of the caste can 
pretend to supply. The rule of exogamy is thus stated at Sfathura : 
A man can marry within his <nrn sub-caste, subjeet to the 
condition that tho bride is not of the same goira ns tliat of the 
bridegroom, hU mother, and grandmother. lie can many two 
sisters, but the second wife must be younger than the first. Mar- 
riage is usually infant if tlio parties can afford it, but the marriage 
of poor adult males is not uncommon. Widows and divorced wives 
con re-many by the tagSi or dhatieha form, ond tho Icvirate is 
permitted under the usual conditions, bnt is not compulsory on tho ' 
woman. 

4, In Mathura they ore SAttas aod worship Peri os their tribal 
, deity. In FarruiMbSil they have a tribal 

godling named Kurchna, to whom they maVe 
offerings of hc-goats, rams, and sweetmeats at marriages and at the 
birth of a male child. These offerings arc made in the house with 


closed doors, and no member of another caste is allowed to be pre- 
sent. Tho offerings are eaten by the family, and whatever is left is 
immediately buried with great precautions against any one eceing 
the performance. In Dchra Pun they ore worshippers of KAli 
Pevi, Agborn3th,and Narasnha Peva. To the ^Eastof the Province 
they worship KAli and hlahAbali, and the Panchonpir in the manner 
common to castes of the same social grade. 

6. The primary occupation of the MAU is gardening and he is 
employed by private persons, or grows flowers 
Oocopation. vegctabfes in his own land for sale. In 

the larger towns there is a considerable trade in flowers, wnioh are 
nsed at marriages and other festivities and bought to be offered at 
the daily wortiilp of the gods. Some are agiun used for the 
manufacture o£ essences, of whudi the rose-water made in large 
quantities at Ghizipur and Pateligarh is a good example. , 'Ihs 
regiJar distiller c£ these essences is tias Gandhi, who buys flowers 
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from Jlfiris. There is also a wholesale dealer in fiovt'ers called 
Gulfarosh or “ rose .efellef, ** who pdrcbascs flerwors in large quan- 
tities and eappUes orders for important rmrriages, cU. The M&li 
again provide the nuptial crown (ooor) for the bridegroom. lie 
hag another spedal ftmetiori, a*s the villagfi priest of Sitala, and when 
an epidemic of emall-pox- rages in ir rillag©,' o' general subscription 
is raised, out hf which the 31ali does the necessaiy worship to Kali 
arid Sitala. Re also inoculates children, and is -thus' a' constant 
op^'nerit" fo* ouF raceiriators. In Ihie capacity he is known as 
Darshaniya (rfar^^an, '^E^bg, worshipping"). In the same way 
be is eometimes employed as a sort of hedge priest to the village 
godlinga and minor gods when the seiVicos' of a Brahman or San- 
nyisi are not avialable. 

6. The rank of the irdU'is'fairiy rrapcctable. They eat goat*8 
. desh and mutton, hut not beef, and drink 

' Lquor. In ParnihaWd they will eat paiii 
iaeMiol Lohan and Sundrs; and drink water 
with the mme'. Kiis and Kahdrs will eat pakH from them, and 
Kahdrs will eat their iacielii. The Mali is a welhknown figure in 
the folktales. The hero is often his son, or is protected by the 
gardener and his wife. One popular verse runs— 

Mali cJtihe barana-s dkilp ; Sdku ehdhS bolna : 

ekor ehihe ehup. 

“ The gardener prays for rain } the misbermaa for sunshine } 
the banker loves a ctat ; and the thief quiet.'" 
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Malkana, Malakdna {mtUii, ** a nxicr A fcpt of Sluliam- 
madan Ilajpuls, cliiefly found in Apra anil Sfatlmra. Originally 
they were raottly Jnis nnd GanmaThSkurs who have liecD converted 
to Islam by the sword, hut still retain many Ilindn customs 
nnd arc known by Hindu names. They are classed among the 
NnumusHm.* 


DutrilHtion of tie JfalMnag accorJmff to the Genius of 1891. 
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Uallah* (Arabic “to bo salt,*' or, according to others, 

“to nio>o its wings as a bird”)— a general term Including various 
boating and fishing tribes. The term is no doubt purely occupa- 
tional, and, being of Arabic origin, must have been introduced in 
comparatively recent times. But. in spite of the doubts expressed 
by Jlr. Hisley,* it seems bi^ond question t!ut-in Northern India, 
at least, there is a definite social group, including n number of 
endogamous tribes, of which various lists are given, which are 
collected under the general term ^lallaU. The group includes a 
number of diverge elements, and it is this fact which makes an 
ethnological analysis of them so intricate and perplexing. By 
other tribes they are known as Mallah, Kewat, Dhlmar, Karbak, 
Nikbad, Kachhwaha, Manjhj, Kumbhilak or Jalak, , They are 
very generally known as hlalllh or Alanjhi, hut the latter is more 
properly the deeignation of the Eieersman of the boat, so called 
because be .sits in the middle (madiya). They must be carefully 
distinguisbed from the Dravidian Manjhis. 


Jlfarttira Ee((ffment tleport, S5. - 

* Based on enquiries nt Mirzspcr and notes bj Mr. W. Cocibnrn, Dapntr 
, Ctfllector, Jalann , M. TOit frardfsa LU, GUsipnrjAI. Bisffirin PAs, AUabibSd. 
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2. Host MalUlis represent themselves ns descended from the 
. Nishida, a mountain tribe of the Vindhva 

Traditions of ctipn. m . i . . 

range. Thongh this country is famous as 
the kingdom of Nala, it does not appear exactly where it was 
situated. It may be concluded that it was not far from '\^idharl)a 
(Bihar), as that was the kingdom of Damayaoti, and from the direc- 
tions given by Kala to Damayanti, it seems to be neat the Vindhya 
mountains, and roads led from it across the Raksha mountain to 
Avanti and the South as well as to Vidharba and Kosala. It may 
also be noted that a colony of the came people lived at Sringavera 
on the Ganges, a day^s march above its junction with the Ganges, 
and their king is described in the Ramayaaa as having treated 
Rama and SJta ^th kindacss in their wanderings.* The Bathma 
or Sriblstav Mallahs have a tradition that they were originally 
Srivdsta^’a Kayasths, and lived at some place called Siinagar in the 
hills, aud were driven L-om theie, because they refused to give one of 
their girls to the king of that eonntry. The ancestor of the 
Hall&hs of the Gauges valley in the Rasiern districts of the Fro* 
mces is said to have steered the boat in which Ram Chandiw crossed 
the river on his way to Chitrakut during his banishment, and is 
said to have settled at the village of Ram Chaura, where them is 
now a ferry across the Ganges about twenty miles above Allah&hSd. 
The hcad-<|aaiter6 of the Mlrzapur Mallahs is at Sirsa on the Tons, 
in the Allahabid District, clow to where that river joins the Ganges. 
In Benares they have a tradition that “ EAma, being pleased with 
the head of the caste, gave him a horse, on which he placed a briille, 
not on the head, bnt, in his ignoianco, on the tail. Hence the 
enstpm, it is stated, of having the helm at the stern of a boat 
instead of in front.” * 

S. As might be expected in the case of a tribe which is of 

occupational origin and made np of I’nrioiis 
Tribal orgaaiiation. ... 

elements, the lists of enuogamons snb-tribes 

are very indefinite. In the last Census these are given as Agar- 
wSla; Bathma (which appears to be a corruption of Srivastaxw and 
to be derived from the old city of SravSsti, the present Saliet JIahet 
of the Gonda District, which gives its title to so many sub-castos of 


I WiUsn, yuhn* AtrJna, 190; TAn(r««/lh« iHitJai, FUdra Clnia CAartira, 
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other tribep) ; Cliam, which 5» raid to he derived Irom Charva, which 
W03 the title of a tribe eojijxjeed to be descjended from an outcaste 
Vaisya; Dhuriya ; Kewatj Kharehiad; NikhScl, who tahe their 
xuizne from their NishSda ancestor ; and the SaraJiyT*/ The complete 
rctnrns piv'cCSSpub-divirionsof the Hindu and of the Mosalmda 
branch, of which those ot tho most local importance are the 
Chaudliariya of'AIippirhjthe fiaUtj'a of ^fathura; the Jaiyaof 
Agra, Mainpuri, and Etuwnh ; the Bhok of Dxwnpur; the Kathu 
of Allalhihad ; the IHiilrmare of Benares; the Tiyarof Ghazipar; 
the Kulvrant of B&Hia j tljo Gontiya and Ealwant of Gorakhpur; 
tho Dhelphora, hlahohar, SonliSr, and Turaiha of Bast! ; the Bbon« 
tiya and Slachhar of GaihwSl ; the B&jgliatiya of Lucknow and 
BSrahanki ; tho DhAr of Uniio ; the Kharautiya of Faizdbad; the 
Jalchhatri and Elias of SuUAnpur. A list collected at Mirzapur 
gives tlic usual seven sub-castcs — Aluriya or JIoriyAri; BJthawa or 
Badhariyaj Chii, CU&io or CluUni ; Goriya or Goriya; Tiyar; and 
Sarahiya or SoraJiiya. So far this agrees with Air, Sberring's list 
from Benares. Tbc Mirzapnr list adds Bind, and the Benares 'list 
Pandfibi or "one who dives in water;^^ Kulivot or Eulwant, ”one 
of gentlehirth;" and Kowat. AnAliahAbTid list gives Bdthmi or 
Bathwa; Ch£la ; Ghogh ; Tiyar; Goriya; Sorahiya, and SribAtb&wa, 
Some of these, such as tho Bind, Ehorlbind, and Kewat, have been 
separately enumerated at the last Census, and it is conveoieni to 
treat them as distinct endogamoos groups ; hut the so-called classi- 
fication of the Aiall/ihs as a caste is qaito sufficient to show that it is 
nothing more tlan an occupational aggregate made up of very 
divergent efements, ^ 

4, All the snb-castes described above are strictly endogamous 
^ ^ j ' and will not cat or smoke together. They 
have, as a rule, no general tribal council ; 
but the local groups hold meetings (pane^djraf) of their own, con- 
sisting of as many adult males as can be brought together. They 
deal only with matters of caste discipline, and their orders are 
enforced by escommunication. Restoration is secured by giving 
a feast (hio/an) to the costemcn. To the East of the Province, 
wheie they aie most numerous, they appear to he in the tran- 
sitional stage between infant and adult marriage the former 
being preferred by those families who have risen to a more respecta- 
ble social position. Pi-e-nuptial infidelity is said to be reprolated 
but a clear distinction is diawn I^wevn an amour with a tribes- 
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roan or on outfcidor. latter invokes sninmary excommoni- 
cation 'of tlie girl oed her relaUcns; but it may be condoned 
by a tribal feast, and then the girl can be married In tlio ensto. ’ 
Their lav? of exogamy is not very clearly defined. In AllnhftbSd 
it appears that the descendants of a common anrestornro not allowed 
to Intermarry ; hot with such people who have no professional 
genealogists, the recollection of relationship lasts seldom more than 
three or at the most four general Ions, and after this cousins freely 
intermarry. The marriage in the regular form {charhautea) runs 
through the regular stages — the inspretien of the hride and bride- 
groom by the relations on both sides; the comparison of horoscopes 
\ri$larg) j the dressing of the bride in clothes supplied by the bride- 
groom, which is knorvn as the “roarting down^^ of the girl [tarki 
id thkmkna ) ; the reciprocal present to the bridegroom {bar eAielani) j 
the fixing by the village Pandit of an BUS])iciou8 moment {tdvtit 
at) for the commencement of the anointing {ttt obfonuf) of the 
boy and girl ; the sending to the friend on both sides of the mar- 
riage invitation {la^an fial/ra), which is tied with a red and yellow 
string (laldtea) and contains inside a little rice and tarmcric, all of 
which the bridegroom lays on tbe household shrine; the smarting 
of the procession tbdrdl) •, the worship of Ganesa {Gauetiji ki 
pdja) ; tbe coohing of food for the family godling (dfola idueofa ] ; 
the cooking of an offering of food for tbe fainted dead {ptir hd 
ntota) ; tbe ceremonial porchase of parched grain {Idma), which is 
sprinkled on tbe hair ae they revoke round tbe marriage shed ; the 
waving ceremony {parachion), done over the head of the bridegroom 
to scare evil spirits and bring good luck ; tbe return of tbe procession 
to the halting-place {fanwdasa) assigned to them outsido the 
village; the actual ceremony, where the bride is brought out hy the 
barber’s wife and seated to the right of the boy ; the tying of their 
clothes in a knot (yariltaR<rilan) ; tho five ciicuraambnlations 
{biauHTt) round tbe marriage shed; the marking of the parting of 
the bride’s h^ with red lead {^tdtiTtida) ; the pouring over the pair 
of. the patched grain by the brid</s brother into a fan (Jeni) held 
’ ^ l::y her ; the visit to the rctiiing-room (ip-laiar), whore the bride- 
groom’s marriage crown {navr) is icmovcd and he is fed on curds 
and sugar and freely chaffed by the female relations of the bride • 
the ceremonial eon/arrealio or feeding of the married pair on rice 
- and pulse (kilcAari) ; tlio return of the bride, if she be nnbile, to tbe 
house of her husband ; the wordup of the Gauges {Gan^aji ki pd/a); 
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the untyiDgof the marriage bracelet {ian^an ufdrna) ; the drowning 
oE- the mairiage jar (kalsa, handa*v:S.r, Auhdna). All these cere* • 
monies have been more or less fatly described in connection with 
other castes. 

■ ';.C. Widow rasriiage (*<tffdi,diarattna, daifhH) is permitted, and 
the Icrirate, nmler the usual limitations, is 
allowed ; in fact the latter has the preference, 
and if there be a younger brother of the deceased husband who is 
unmariicd and of a suitable age, tbe widow is generally married to 
him. The ceremony, such as it is, consists merely in the dressing 
of the woman in a suit of clothes and ornaments provided by tho 
biidegroom. This is always done in secret at night in a dark room, 
apparently the element of secrcsy in the ceremonial being intended 
to propitiate the offended spirit of the dod husband. The parents 
of a virgin widow can dispose of her in marriage without the leave 
of the relatives of her late husband ; but if the girl have Jived with 
her tlrst husband, his relatives have a right to a voice la the sab* 
sequent disposal of her, and in many cases insist on being repaid 
the expenses of tho first marriage by tho friends of the second bus* 
Ixmd. , A man can take a widow {ta^dl) while his Crst wife is alive ; 
but ho is understood to do tins only in case his first ndfo is barren, 
or if, as is often the case, she desires to secure a helpmate for house* 
hold work. But, as a rule, it is only widowers who take a widow 
in marriage by the ta^di form. As hlalidhs often leave their wives 
and go away for considerable periods on voyages up and down tho 
Ganges or Jumna, the women are left much to tbemsch es, with tho 
lesult tliat tho standard of female morality is not high, and inter* 
tribal liatoni are not seriously rcgardwl. This can be atoned for by 
a tribal feast, and, as among most of tho castes of a similar social 
rank, the tribal council requires substantial eridcnce, gencmlly 
nothing short of the direct evidence of eyc*witnos«cs mil bene-- 
cepted as suflicient, Habitual infidelity is rcgardctl as sufiicient 
grounds for a husband discarding his wife with the loa\e of the 
trilial council, and, though there is some difference of practice, it 
seems to be admitted that women discarded in this way may, if they 
fchow a tendency to reform their morals, be rc^married ^rithin tho 
tribo by the tagdi form. 

0. T}jcir(lijmefcticccronioniesaii*ofthenonnaltyj>o. T7jcrr.‘ireno . 

_ . ccremonie* dnriiur precnanew. The CliainS* 

DomwUo wremrnle,. . , t 'f 
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a U.y.tl.e nmal ceremony is performca. In tlio rase 

oE riels ll.Uisa<.neonU.oeigMlidny,vrlieiitl,omotUcr btog^M 

os™re.nnanr»naitiB coital in, reW sclcda tic rclgious namo 
(rJi ia’sc'ia). wMe tie parents llcmsckcs select a name to le nsol^ _ 
for orJinary pniposes. CLiMten imder ciglt years ot age, or tloso 
who are nmnariicd, are InrM; otlere arc cremated m the nsnal 
way For a male ten holy balls ore oficred on the tenth day, and 
tor a woman nine on the ninth day. These are offered by the 
tnneral priest [MaUpSlr, MMtriimn). On the anniversary 
Ibani), twelve halls are offered. Tliey liavo a special pin* offer- 
ing for the sonlcs. dead. A few who are in good eircamstmices 
go to Gaya to perform the Srtddha, and they do the usual kara- 
yani-hal ceremony for those who die away from home. 

7. To the East of the Province their tribal deities are Mahi- 
- deva, K5tl, Bhagawati, Malishir, Ganga 
Bcligba. Mahalatshmi, SIab3s3raswati, tlio ' 

villaoo godlings (diVi), and tho pcrtoniScation of the cremation 
ground in the form of GhSt or MasSn. As household deities they 
Lve the panchon Pir. Kill and Bhigawati arc worshipped every 
second year ivilh the saorifico of a goat and the offering of chaplets 
of flowers, hlahtblr receives sweetmeats on Sundays, hlilt is 
ponred as aa offering to tho Ganges hetoro starting on a journey. 
The Pdnehon Pir are worshipped on a platform in tho house with 
garlands ot flowers, rico and pulse, sweetmeats (faiiiia) and sweet 
cahes (roO- O”' “nd PCPP'C 

dissolved in water and tnown as lairriwa'a, and tho offering is 
' finally consumed hy tho worshippers. In Bnudelkhand they have 

a godling known as Ghaloi Baba, who is probably connected with 
tho cremation ground as already meatioaed. A platform is made 
on the hank of a river nndcr a tree, and a ram is sacrificed in Ids 
hononr on tho Dasahia or the lentil of tho light half of Knar. 
The worshippers divide the offering among themselves. They 
have now come to regard Ghaloi Bfiba as the ancestor of the tribe. 
All along the Ganges they worship the water godling Banm, 
who is the rcprcsiintatiTe of tho Yedio Vatnna, the god ot the sky. 
Pnithcr np tlie Ganges they worship specially Parilint and GhSzi 
MiySn, two of the qaintetto of the Pinchon Pir, and make pilgrim- 
. aecs to Bahraich and the other cenotaphs for that purpose. 
Their demonology is that common to all the lower races, Tho 
offering made through the Ojha, Bhagla, or Syfina to eyil spirits is 
Yol. III. ^ o 
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technically tnomi as To the East of the Province the 

demon kno^vn as Birtiya Bir is worshipped in times of sickness or 
other trouble. A Kliatik brings a young pig and Bacrlfices it for 
them in the name of the demon. When a person recorers from 
small-pos, he offers sweets to Sitala JIai. When starting on a 
voyage they offer a burnt offering (/iom) and garlands of flowers 
to their boat. 

8. The business of the caste is managing boats and fishing. 

Those who are well off own boats of their 
Ocenpatio^^and eocial employ poorer members of the tribe 

to work for them. The women of the 
Goriya caste are said to have an indifferent character as compared 
with others* In the East of the Province the members of the 
B&thawa snVeaste eat only the flesh of sheep, goats, fleer and all 
kinds of fish, except the Gangetic porpoise tho tehii and the 
crocodile. The others eat all kinds of fish and^ the tortoise. In 
Gblxjpor they nj-o repoiicd tc eat tbe flesh goats, pork, fish, 
tortoise, and rats ; hut not beef, monkeys, snakes, lizards, or the 
Icaringa of other people. In Allahib&d they will eat cooked 

at their own cooking place by a BrShman, and with water supplied 
by tbcmselves; but they will not eat cooked by a Br4h« 

nvsn, ui even p«tki if not cooked at their ovra fiteplaee. There is 
good evidence that many of the river dakSities committed in 
Bengal are the work of Mallahs of these Provinces. Dr. Buchan- 
an * writes : “ Of late years the merchants, not only of Gorakhpur, 
but everywhere I have observed on the Ganges and its branches, 
have snffered very heavy losses from the caielessness and diBBipation 
of the boatmen, who have become totally unmanageable. Th^ have 
discovered the very great difficully, if not impoBeiblJifcy, of obtaining 
legal redress against people who have nothing, who are paid in 
advance, and who can in general escape fiom justice by moving , 
from place to place with the first boat that Bails. There la great 
reason to suspect that tho owners of the boat, or at least tho 
Manjhi who works for them, connive at tho tricks of the men, 
and taking the full hire allow s part of the crew to desert, giving 
thorn a trifle, and keeping the ranaindor to themgelves. The owners 
of the boats ate totally carelcBs about keeping the goods, and the 
compiosure with which I have seen the boatman sitting, while tho 
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meTchant ^vas tearing his hair and his property going to min, was 
tmiy aEtomshing. " hlcch of tliis has, of course, ceased, since the 
introduction of the nulway system has considerably reduced the 
river traffic. But even now JIallahs bear an indifferent repntation 
as regards their deah’ngs with their empfoyers, 

9. The Chii and Sorahiyasnh-castes are so different from ordi« 
nary hlailahs that they haw been deecrihed in separate articles. 
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Mnl&kdasl.— A rclif;iwi<onler^vboI«aviJ not boon ('f'paratcl/ fiiu« 
mcmU'tl at tlie Ja^it Ccnsas. Atconlinf* to Trofi'^cor ^Vikon‘ tlioy 
atft n Fu\rtlivis5oii ol Ibo llAmnimmli A'ai'*bnava% anil tlie pitccps^ton 
ot llic loaders of t!io Beet is Kiiil tolie—Ilamananil, Apanand, Kriplma 
HAb, Kil, ^fnlilk tnakin;* the Iii<it, con«e<iuently, contenipo 
rary with llio author of tlw Bliakta Main, and idairiiij; him in tlw 
reign of Allar. But Proft'^sor IVibon is of opinion tliat ^laluk 
Bns was contempomra’ with Aurangich: " TJic modiCeatioris of the 
Vaidmava doctrines introduced by ^faluk DSs ai'jHJflr^to Lave l^ocn 
little more than the name of iltc leacher, and a shorter streak of red 
upon the forcliead j in one respect tndetd there is an imj>ortant dis- 
tinction between these and tho BSmnnandi ascetics, and the teachers 
of the MalCikd.isia appear to be of tlw secular order (jjriiait^a)y or 
householders, nhilc the others nro all cenobites; the doctrines a're 
however, es«cntiaUy the same; Vislmn or Bflma is the object of 
their practical devotion and thdr principles partake of tho spirit of 
quietism, which pci^wdes these sects. Tlu’ir chief authority is tho 
Bb.l|:pivad Gila, and they read some small Sanskrit tmets contain- 
ing tho i)raiso of Biima; they liavo also some Hindi SAkhis and 
"N'ishnupadas attributed to tlicir founder, as also a work in llio same 
language, entitled tlio Dasratan. TIio followers of this sect arc said 
to bo numerous in particular districts, especially among tho trading 
and servile classes, to the former ot wliich the founder belonged. 

A verse attributed to Jlaluk BAs is proverbial 

Jjuar it jrif «a ehSiari, pancMi iare na Ittn ; 

Dd» MalAka yon X-oA/; 

Sah kd diUa lidm : 

‘Tlw snake performs no service, 

Tlie bird discharges no duty ; 

Maluk DIs declares — 

RAm is tho giver of all.' ^ 

2. “The principal establishment of the llalukdfisis is at Kain 
hlanikpur, the birthplace of the fonnder, and still occupied by his 
descendants. Tlicr© is a temple dedicated to R-lmcliandra; the 
yaddi or pillow of tlie sect is here, and the actual pillow originally 
used by Malfik Das is said to bo still preserved. Besides this esta1>- 
lisbment there are other sii Hatbs belonging to this sect at Allaha- 
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LjJ, Benares, Brindalan, Ajutlhya, liticknow, wliich is rnodem, liav- 
ing Ijccn fonndc-d bv Gomatj Dia under tlie patronage? of Asaf*nil» 
ilaula, and Jaggannath, which last is of great repute, as 'rendered 
sacred hr the death o! Maluk Das/* 

Handahar.— A sept of ItSjpnts found mainly in tlic Jfnzaffar- 
nagar and Saharanpur Districts. Thej' are also found in the ucigli- 
liouring parts of the Panjib. Tlicj' arc said to have come from 
Ajudhya to Jind, driving the Chandcl and Bri Bijputs, who occu- 
pied the tract, into the Siwiliks and across the Glwggar, respec- 
tively. They then fiicd their .capital in KaUpfc in Patiala, witli 
minor centres at Safidon in Jind and Asandh in Kamal, They ho 
more or less between the Tunwar and Cliaulrin of the tract. But 
they have in more recent times spread down below the Cliaulun into 
the Jumna River of the Kamil District, with Gharaunda as a Iw^al 
centre. Tliey were settled in these parts before the advent of tbo 
ChauUan, and were chastised at Samina in Patiala by Firoz Siuh, 
TliC Jlandahir, Kandabir, Batgftjat, Sankarwil, and Paniliir Rlj- 
puts arc said to bo descended from Lawa, a son of Bamchandra, 
and claim, therefore, to be solar Rljputs ; and in Kamil at least they 
do not intermarry.* 

Mandarkiya.— A Rijpot sept in Oudh who claim to bo of 
Sombansi origin, They say tliat (bo same is derived from Sanskrit 
Zlandala, " a circuit,^’ the dominions of tbeir founder Krishna Siuh. 
They more probably take their name from Alaudar Sih, who was 
one of the ancestors of tbo eept. Some of them arc Hindus and 
some Muhammadans ; the latter arc said to Iiave been converted to 
Islim in the time of Sbir Shah. But the change of religion lias not 
bettered their condition, as the family is in the last stage of decay.* 
Hanihar {Sanskrit mani, “aprccious atone/* Xdra, “maker ;”) 
workers in glass and tin foil. — They are often confounded with the 
Churihar, and in come places they appear to practise the same occu- 
pation : but their special business is to make and apply the pewter 
foil (jJannj), which is used in ornamenting bangles of a superior 
class.* There is both a llindn and JlusalmSn branch, of whom 
the latter are much in excess. Tliey are Sunnis and particularly 
respect the Pinchon Pir and GhSzi AXiyan, whom they worship on 


> Ib^cttoo, Pun/ib J^(hm>graphj/, 233. 
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tlic first Sundflj’ in tlic month of Jctli with rich rates (maltda), rico 
one! milk fiowera and liarda^. They offer food to tfw sainted 

dead at the Slu\hilar;\t. 

2. Tlie complete CensuB returns ihow nineteen fuWivisions of 
tlic Hindu and one hnndrcd and thirty of the Jfuhammndan hmnc!i. 
The Ilindci BtdKlirisions arc: AjudbyflW*i, AnpirWia, Ilaiswar, 
BantnrarAr, Hargftjar, ChanliAn, Hiriya, Jft;pirhAr, Jitriya, Khat- 
wfie, Lokhcri, Manthir, ^lathurij-a, KAmanandh Kogwa, SAgar, 
SanSwar, Stsgar, and Tanixita. The Muhammadan sections arc 
of varioBB origin. Some are dcrired from ether weJJ icxiowv castes 
or fcpte, fucli ns B.Achlial, BaheH)*a, BaujAra, Chandcli, Darzi, 
Ghori, KAchhiyana, Kalawnnt, Kluktri, Knnjra, J^lukcri, Jlumi, 
PanwAr, Qalandar, B.ljptit, BAwat, llaikwAr : lorah aBAlapuriya, 
Alampuriya, Bahraich, B.Uham, BUhnpnriya^ Dakkhinsha, DeswAI, 
Dilliwil, Jaisw.Ar, Kanauji^'a, Punihiya, BIkhpuriya, Sarwariyas 
or ocoujrxtional, as Jauliari, “ jcwellcre," Lakarha, ^‘workers in 
wood, Iokhij*a, '* workers in lac. ” 

JUtlribulion llanxkStt according lo tkt Ctnttx* ef JBOIt 
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Biitrihutt^n of tie Manih&re eecerding tothe Censue of lS9I—^o-ai!L, 


Dibtbicts. 

Hifidoa. 

UosolmiBa. 

Total. 

Budino . 





3 

1,909 

1,912 

Mor&a&b&d 





112 

2.549 

2.661 

SUhjali&npQr 





... 

2.D94 

2.994 

paibwt . 





... 

1,283 

1,283 

Cairnpni . 





... 

2.43S 

2,438 

Patehpnr . 





... 

1,038 

1.033 

B&nda • 





2<! 

103 

129 

H&mlrpnr , 





... 

SCI 

361 

All&l\&b3d . 





... 

1,985 

1,985 

Jl&Dtl 1 






63 

66 

JAIann < 






416 

415 

Lilitpnr < 





18 

1 

19 

Basanj . 

.. 




1 


1 

Alirzapnr . 





... 

11 

11 

Janspar . 





... 

065 

663 

GLizipor . 





3 



Goraklipnr 





0 

094 

1,000 

Basti 





C70 

256 

926 

Azamgath 





]G 

63 

78 

GatliTU . 





40 

61 

91 

Tarii • 





.M 

479 

479 

Lac^nOff • 





SI 

1.631 

1.683 

Un&o • 





... 

1.630 

1.630 

Hii Dareli 





... 

2,673 

2.573 

Eltapnr « 





... 

2.430 

2.430 

Barilo! • 





... 

2.835 

2.855 

KIi«ri • 






2,603 

2.C0S 

Faizlb&d . 



= 



... 

1,516 

1.316 
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Lislrihvtion 0 / tJie Zlanihira actording io the Censutof 1B91 — codcU. 


DisTnicTs. 

miidas. 

UasalmAos. 

Totau. 

Gooda .... 


- 8 

4,078 

4.020 

BahrMch .... 



4.375 

4,375 

SulUnpuT .... 



1,453 

1,453 

Partibgaih . . . 



163 

]53 

B&rabanki . « - 



2,554 

2,654 

Toth 

• 

1.58(t 

C5,613 

67,107 


Marwar.*— A sept o£ Kijpnts who are said to have come from 
Milrw&r to Ghazipur at the same time as the Panwdrs of tTjjain. 
They are a manly race, bat do not show any marked sign of Aryan 
origin.^ 

Marwiri * (a resident of Mirwar) : a term which appears to 
bear two meanings,— the aggregate of Bacyos who hare emigrated 
to these Provinces from Bajputlna and its neighhourhood, including 
a number of sub-castes, such as AgarwSlas, Osw&ls, and Mahes- 
waiis, who are to a largo extent Jainas ; secondly, a tme suh-casie 
of the name.— It would seem that at the last Census the Jaina 
Marwiris recorded themselves under their special sub-castes, and it 
is only the Hindu branch which Las been separately entered under the 
name of Mirwlri. 

2. The following account of the sub-caste in Bombay deseiTes 
quotation:* "Of these classes of money- 
Th0 Western Uirwlna. MSrwJli Sravaks aio hy far the 

most numerous and successful. So completely, indeed, have these 
foreigners in the rural parts of the Surat District monopolisetl the 
business of bankers and usurers, that in the villages south of the 
Tapti, Srarwari is the common term in nso for a money-lender. 
No information has been received as to when and from where theso 
Mirwari Srilvaks have come into the Surat District. But, as 


I OUbam, ChiitpUT Utme., 1. C3t 

* XWused on Inforamtion collected nt Uimpnr nnd a soto br bl. lUftbldcT 
Pniiiil, ITend SlMtcr. Digli School, PilibMt. 

* Domtay Oaif({eer, 11, 137, tq. 
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money-lenders oE this class arc not fonncl north of tlio TaptI, tlw 
common opimon tliat they have -worlccd tlicir way north from tbo 
DahUiin through the Tliana District may j’t'rfiaps he correct. 
Though as aliens in race and religion, and related to them by the 
least amiahlo of tics, the ilirwari money-lender bears among tlio 
people of the Surat District a character of unscrupulous greed and 
dishonesty j to^vards strangcra of Ida own caste, he would seem to 
show much sympathy and actire kindliness. Arririug in Surat 
without money or education, the iMSrwari Srdvak is taken in liand 
by lu3 caste fellows, fed by them, set to work, and in his leisure 
hours taught to write and keep accounts. "With this help in start- 
ing, the immigrant, who is frugal, temperate, and hardivorking, soon 
puts together a small sum of ready money. From this amount, by 
advancing to -the pooicst classes sums seldom exceeding J15, his 
capital has in a few years increased to J12,000 or R3,000. "With 
these savings he returns to JlirwSr, and at this 6t.ogc of his life 
ho generally marries. Practising economy even in his native 
land, the lldrwiri brings back with him to the rtllagc, where ho 
formerly had dealings, enough ready money to enable him to start 
as a trader. His shop once opened, he settles in tho village, leaving 
it only when forced by urgent reasons to visit Slarwir, or, because— 
an event wliich seldom happens— he has become a bankrupt. Except 
hamlets chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost every village 
in Surat has its hlirwari shop-keeper and money-lender.^^ 

3. “In the larger villages, with enough trade to support more 
tlian one shop, tho Jiarwftri keeps but little grain in stock. In 
smaller and outlying villages, where he is the only trader, tho 
Mfirwari starts as a general dealer, offiaing for sale, in addition to 
grain, spices, salt, sugar, oil, cloth, and bracelets of brass. The 
settler is now a member of tbo community of MIrwati shop-keepers 
and money-lenders. Tliis body has a sodal life, distinct from tliat 
of the villagers, with whom its members have dealings. Though 
tho families of the different snb-divisions of tho Jlarwfiri money- 
lenders do not mtermarry, they arc connected by many ties. In the 
event of tho death of one of thdr number, the members of his caste 
from the neighbouring villages meet together to attend Lis funeral. 
Before tho anniversary of the death lias come round, Lis near rela- 
tions, arriving from Marwar, mute with tho other mcmlwrs in 
giN-ing an entertaiement to the WirwSri community. As tho 
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mimltcr of guests is small, and ns all nro possessed unlh the love of 
economy, the expenditure on such entertainments is, nnhlcc the cost 
of a funeral feast among Gujarat SiivnTcs, moderate. 

4. “Almost all M3r\r3ris of this class arc Srilvaks, or followers 
of the Jaina religion, aud in the largest of a group of villages a 
temple of Parasnath is generally to he found. To meet the expense 
attending the maintenance of worship the settler devotes a fixed 
portion of his gains. At the same time he subscribes to a provident 
fund for the help of the widow and children of any member of his 
community who may die leaving his family in straitened dream* 
stances. When a Mftrwflri shop-keeper dies young, until bis son 
is of age, the widow, with the help of a confidential clerk, generally 
manages the business. In such eases, it is said, the shop-keepers of 
neighlKmring villages ai-e of much help to the widow, gidng her 
advice as to the conduct of the business, aiding her in keeping her 
accounts, and in recovering her outstanding debts. 

6. Connected by such ties as these, a community of interest is 
said to prevail among the Surat AffirwiHs, and there woald seem to 
bo less of tint competition of capital, which, in the districts of 
Northern Qujar&t, helps the debtor to play off the VSnya creditor 
against Ins rival the Sfivak money-lender. Settled in one of tlie 
best houses of tho village, with a good store of cattle and grain, 
spoken of by all with respect as the Seth or ' master,* and seldom 
without some family of debtors bound to perfonn any service he 
may stand in need of, the vilbge monty-lender, though he seldom 
becomes a large capitalist, lives in a state of comparative comfort.** 
More information as to the methods of Mdi'wSri money-lending will 
be found in the report of the Deccan Commission.* 

6. The Mirwatis of Mirzapur are divided into nine exogamous 
sub-divisions:— Singbiniya; Gundaka; SarrSf; 
NOTlh-W^ra* Saraogi; Jhujhunwala; Bajauriya, Khemia; 

BazSz Bartya. Bach of these sub-divisions 
lias one hundred and seventy-two sections. The rule of exogamy is 
that a man must not marry in his sub-division, in the section of his 
maternal uncle, in the section of his mothei*B maternal xincle, in the 
section of his grandfathers maternal uncle, in the section of his 
grandmother’s maternal uncle, m the section of iis motheris, giand- 
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fcithcr*8 and grandmotlier^s maternal nncle. Girls are usually not 
married till tliej’ comctopnlierty orten years old. "'^’idow marriage 
is prohibited. 

7. In the eighth month of pregnancy, the ceremony of athmd$a 
vlarana is performed. Eight hinds of swoct- 

Eirth corcTDoniM, jjjg placed in eight leaf platters [ifauna), 

and an old woman of the tribe or family waves them round the 
head of the expectant mother. The sweetmeats are then sent to the 
houses of the reUtions of the family. When the child is bom, a 
Chamarin is called in, who cuts the cord and buries it at the entrance 
of the room in which the confinement look place. Tlien a curious 
ceremony follows ; 

The hrothcr-in-law {ia^«oO or sister’s husband of the father of 
the baby touches the place where the cord was buried, and receives 
in cash or a piece o! jewelry as a present. A Pandit is then 
called in who makes a note of the exact time of hirtb, on 
which he’basoa his calculation of the Kbroscope {Janom/iallri), On 
the fifth day the mother washes her hands and feet and puts on a 
new garment. For five days she is fed on a compound of ginger, 
treacle, dill (<7yu>(i'iR),and other spices. From the sixth day she gets 
ordinary food. The Chamarin attends for five days, and after that 
her place is taken by the barber's wife and other servants of the 
family. When a month has passed, the mother is bathed and some 
water is poured out as offenog to the Sun. Then the mother takes 
the cluld in her anna and goes to wotslup the Ganges, if it be near 
at hand. The offering to Ganga M4i is some grain and sweets 
{baidsio) with flowers and sandalwood. When she returns home 
she distributes among her friends some grain and sweets. On that 
day, before the Ganges is worshipped, the whole house is plastered 
and all the earthen vessels are replaced, and the mother and. baby 
are dressed in new clothes. When the child is six months old, the 
antta~prdtana ceremony is done by giving the child some rice-milk 
at an auspicious time named by the Pandit, Next follows the 
ceremonial shaving (jnunratt), for which no special time is fixed. 
Poor people take the child to the temple of some neighbouring god- 
dess and have it shaven therO; but rich Marw4ris go to the temple 
of Sati Mata at Fatehpur in Marwar. The mother takes the cMld 
in her arms, bathee, offers a sheet to Sati Mata, and then walks five 
.times round the temple. After this the child is shaved by one of the 
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barbers nttacljwl to llie ^irise^ Only tJje toj>*knot {ehti) is left 
uncut. After they return bome^ a dinner is given to the clansmen. 
Boys kive tbe cars and girls tlia nosa pierced {ianeA^edan, nakh' 
but no regular time is fixed for this. When it is to bo 
done, tbo family priest worsliipa the goddess Lobsani for five (lays 
with au offering of ^-ajor, a particular kind o£ sweetmeat {laddii) 
made of parched rice and ecsamum mixed wth trcaolc. IVlicn the 
auspicious hour arrives, the goldsmith is called, and be bores tbe 
ears or nose of the child, who isgi\cu a laAdu to eat during the 


operation. 

8. The marriage ceremonies begin with the betrothal ceremony 

{taifdt). First of all the bride’s father sends 
Mamago eeremoiuoa. lioroBCopfi of thc bridcgi’oom, andlias 

tlwtof his tl.-iughter compared rritb >fc by his Pandit. IVhen the 
j-esnlt of tho comparison i>Tovca satisfactory, the fact is communi- 
cated to tho father of the bridegroom, ^vho sends to the bride by 
his sister, or, in default of Iter, by a Brdbmnai, some zed powder 
(rori) and some rice dyed in tnrmcric. Tbe hearer marks the 
blade’s forehead with thc powder and sprinkles tbo rico over iior. 
Her mother puis a rupee in ttie dish in which thc rico and powder 
wera bronght, and this is taken to thc mother of tho boy. In return, 
the bride sends a dish of sweets (/addu) to tbo bridogioom. His 
mother procures some mote laddus, and mixing the whole together 
sends them round to the friends of the family. The phrase for this 
is tagdi kd laddu bdnUa. Next tho friends of the boy Ecnd some 
clothes and omamcuts for the biido, and for this some money is sent 
by her father. These ceremonies usually take place when tho boy 
and gill are under the age of eight. 

9. "Wlien a girl is between nine and ten, thc marriage day is fixed 

Marmge pieiiai- Consultation with the Pandit. Ten days 

before tho appointed day, the ceremony of har- 
datisperformed. The women arrange the saciud marxiage jar {kalsa) 
in the house and sing songs befoie it- Beside it is made an image 
of Ganesa, the god of luck, and the boy is made to worship him and 
the jar, and to distribute money to Brahmans. Tho same ritual is 
carried out also m the house of the prl. Every day in both houses 
sweets ate made and distributed among friends. Three days before 
tho marriage day comes tho teltoin, when turmeric and oU are mixed 
in four earthenware saucers and the mothers of tlio biido and 
bridegroom anoint them with it. Before the anointing begins, tho 
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undent IS offered to Ganosa. After the mothers have done the 
auomting, it is lepcated hy seven married women whose luishands are 
alive. ICvery day, up to the marriage, Ganesa is worshipped and 
every day the hride and bridegroom are anointed, 

10. Two days prior to tlie marriage, the boy's father feeds his 
clansmen, and on the last day before the wed- 

Tte preceaswn. , . ' . , r. 

ding titc banaan ceremony is done. Some 
powdered henna (wend^i) is pat on the hand of the boy, and ho is 
made to mount a marc, on which ho rides to the honso of the bride. 
Her father and his friends receive him at the door and mark his fore- 
head with red powder. Each of them presents him %vith a rupee and 
a cocoanut, while the women of the family sing songs of rejoicing. 
Then the boy rctnms home. On the marriage day a doth is hung 
up and held at each corner by a man. In the centre is placed an 
earthen cup, tvith a bole in tbe bottom, in which is placed a thread 
made of cocoa fibre. The boy is made to sit onder the cloth, and, 
after be is rubbed with turmeric and oil, he worships Ganosa. Tb© 
cloth is then tied to a peg m the bouse ; this ceremony is called 
taaurla. After tiiia Brahmans are fed. In the evening his motlier 
rubs the hoy with oil and turmeric fiom head to foot, seven married 
women of the caste whose husbands are alive do tbe same. This is 
called lei v'drna. lie is then bathed and dicsscd in his marriage 
dress and ornaments, and the ^mily priest marks his forehead with 
red powder and puts on his marnage crown. Ucis then mounted on 
an ass as a propitiation to Sttala, and the animal is fed on pulse. 
The mother then oSera her breast to her son, while she covers his 
head with the part of the sheet which conceals her bosom. The 
owner of the ass receives a sheet and a rupee, and the forehead of the 
animal is marked with red powder and turmeric. The boy then dis- 
monnfs from the ass and monnts a horse. Zfere the mother, as 
before, offers ber brciut to her son. As he prepaics to nde away, his 
sister holds back the horse by the bridle and will not let him go 
until she receives a present. Then a man holds an umbrella over the 
boy and fans him with a yak's tail, and a girl marks the horse 
behind him with some mustaid (#ar*o«) and salt as preservatives 
a>»ainet the Hril Eye. ‘With ihe fame object his elder brother's wife 
or some other female relation puts lampblack on bis eyes. 

11. After all this he sets out with his parfy {idnU) for the 
Xh« arriral of tlio accompanied with music 

tn.ifffToom. and fireworks. lie rides lound the town or 
Tou in. , 2 a 
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village in piocession, and finally reaches the door o£ the biide. 
Orel the door are elected some rude inpresentations of birds, etc. 
{(orau), which the bridegroom strikes with the branch of a n(in tree 
—an obvious sjTiibol of the oppoaiaon which he may expect in 
taldng away the bride. This done, his future mother-in-law comes 
out and waves a lamp over his head as a spell against demoniacal 
influence. The party then retire to the place {fanur^nsa) arranged 
for their leception. On the marriage day the nuptial shed [adnro) 
is erected at the house of the hride. A long pole, dyed with ochre, 
is set up in the courtyard j near it is laid some sand, and on it a 
pitcher of water. This done, Biahmans are fed and baskets of 
sweetmeats are placed near at hand, which the bride distributes to 
the assembled Brahmans. She is then made to worship Gauri and 
Ganesa. After this, she, accompanied by the other women of the 
family, goes to the village potter’s house and worships his wheel 
(e/idi) as a symbol of fertility. "When they are coming home, 
the potter’s wife aceorapantes them, bearing on hex head two pitchers— 
one small and the other large— with the necks decorated with gold 
tinsel. In these, water is sent for tho refreshment of the bridegroom 
and his friends. The bride is then bathed and dressed in a white 
sheet with a red cloth over her head. Next a sort of platfonn is 
made of sand in the coartyard, and at each comer a peg is fuced, to 
each of wliich a stick is tied. In tho centre a fire is lighted of 
mango wood. This pbtfonn is known as c/iauri. 

12. "When the bridegroom arrives he is seated on a sort of chair 

under the shed and the bride sits on Ida left. 

The marriage ntual. • , , , , 

The comers of tlieir garments are knotted 
together, and they are made to worsliip Gauri and Ganesa. This 
done, tlio ceremony of Aalilefca is performed. For tliis a ball of 
flour, turmeric, and henna is made, and this is placed in the hind of 
the bndc. Over this the bridegroom la^-s Ids hand, and tho pair arc 
made to walk four or seven times round the phitform, wliiio the 
Ilr.'ihman recites verses anil makes n fire E.icrifice (^owi). IVlienho 
has completed this, be receives his fee {JalsAiua), Next the bride 
and bridegroom go into an inner room and worsliip what is known 
ns tho tidpa. TJiis is a series of marks on the \rall which Imo 
ntri-ady liovn made by llie women of the house willi r«l i>owder 
(rer/) Ili.forc those the bridegroom is mafle to recite soim* versos, 
and the bride's mother gives him a present. This over, the bride- 
prc«im fi joiu^ hi* fricud*. 
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13. Is^ext (lay tlie women ot tho tribe plait tbe hair o! the bride 
and put some fruit into the slieet covering her 

ThetMotidday. bosom. Each woman gives her a present of 
money or ornaments. That day the bridegroom with his friends is 
entertained at the house of the bride, and the father of the bride- 
groom distributes sweetmeats among the rclati^'cs and friends of 
the bride. 

1 1. Next day the procession rctums to the house of the bride- 
groom. Before they start the bride's father 
gives what he can afford by way of dowry, 
such ns vessels, clothes, etc. Then the married pair take their seats 
in the same palanquin and return home. "When they reach tbe 
house, the bridegroom walks m followed by the bride, l^en they 
come into the courtyard, aeven dishes arc placed in succcssloabefore 
them,' which tho bridegroom pushes away with tbe sword which he 
wears all thraugh the marriage festivities. Then his father takes 
up the bridegroom in his lap and her mother-in-law does tlie same 
for the bride. Nest the Gauges and Sitala M&ta are worshipped, 
and the marriage bracelets (ian^ait) worn by tbe bride and bride- 
groom. arc put in a dish, full of water, and the bride and hridegroom 
have a struggle to see which of them will take them out first. This 
is known as “ the gambling ” (J ie« LMna) . 

15. A dying person is brought out of the house and hud on a 

piece of ground plaeteied with cowdung. 

FiLoersle«remoiuefl. rirt .i . ^ 

ihen the panena-retana, consisting of gold 

iulati leaves, curds, pearls, and Gauges water aie placed in his 
mouth. After death a sacred ball {pinda) is offered in his name 
and the corpse is liud on the pyre. The remaining funeral and 
purificatory ceremonies are performed in the orthodox Hindu 
fashion. 

VUtribution of SIdrtedri B«npas aeeoriing to the Cenutt of 1S91, 
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Distribution qfJlTttncM Danyas aeecrJiuy to tbs Censes of iS9t — concW. 


DlStStCTB. 

Nomher. 

DisrnicTB. 

Number. 

Jalann . . . , 

21 

ITflfto • « • • 

4 

Cenares , , . 

21 

Sltapnr • - • • 

14 

Mirzapor . , . 

32 

Gonda « • . 

' 15 

JaanpcT « . • 

8 

Bahraioh • * • 

11 

Ghazipnr . « • 

3 

Snltlnpur . • • 


Gorakhpur . • • 

161 

rart&bgath . • . 

2 

Azamgarh * . « 

11 



Loekaow • • • 

23 

Tofil 

720 


Matliur.— A sab*casto of Banjas; bo called becauso they believe 
tbeir imtire place to be Mathura. 


Ditirihuthn of Hdlhur Banyat aeeordiny to the Census of i55i. 


BiaiBicrs. 

Nomber. 

• DiBtaicTa. 

Namber. 

Meerut .... 

16 

AlbLibld . . , 

.. 2 

Mathnia .... 

171 

Mirzspnr .... 

1 

Agra .... 

0,953 

Lookaow. , , , 

9 

raTTukh^bld . . . 

4 

UdSo • . , , 

5 

Mala pari « . * 

10 

Sltapor .... 

• 3 

St&irah . . • • 

93 

Uardoi .... 

S 

£tah .... 

133 

Oondo .... 

7 

Hodittm • . . > 

32 

Partlbgath , . 

800 





CawTipur . • * . 

41 

Totit . 

30.792 


Maubar.— A Itfijpiit lept io BSndn, ulio Bay ilicy aro emigrants 
from Sambhal In ^foradabad. They claim Chaulian descent, nncl 
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say that they separated from the parent stock on account of eouie 
breach of caste rules.* 

Mco, Mewati, Mina, Mina Meo.*— A famous tribe who, though 
l-uily numerous in the Provinces, ate still foreigners to it. The 
word ^leAvati means a resident of the land of MewSt, the name of 
winch has been derived from the Sanskrit nxnti-taU, abounding 
in fish.*’ The similarity of names and tho legend of Sasibadani, as 
well as the fact that the sections of both tribes closely agree, has led 
to the general belief that the Minas and Meos, who are classed as 
distinct in their native home Rajputlna, are really of common origin. 
This famous tribal legend is thus told by General Cunningham.* '"Tho 
MMsis are the bards and singers of tho Jfcos at all their marriages 
and festivals. At a marriage feast tho most popular song is tho 
love story of Datya Kh.ia Meo and Sasibadani Mini. The scene 
of most Meo legends is laid at Ajangaih, an old fort in the liills, 
only four miles to the west of Kamin. Todar JIal, who was tho 
landlord of AjSngarh, used to repeat the following ^e^6e:— 

Pdneh pahdr ie fdjahi, 

Jut pdro Uroial, 
hlhj Akhat BUM, 

Adhd Pahat Todar Mai : 

" In the kingdom of tho five lulls, with its force complete, half 
is the Emperor Akbar's and half Pahat Todar Mol’s.” 

This saying was repeated to Akbar, who sent for Todar Mai and 
demanded why he made himself equal to the Emperor. The Meo 
replied: "As I am zamindaroftbe five hUl3,half the produce belongs to 
me and half to your Majesty.'” Akbar was so pleased with the reply 
that he gave Todar Mai a rent-free grant,* with rank in his army. It 
happened afterwards that Todar Mai was sent on an expedition with 
Bada Rio, ^tlna. The latter took ttie Meo to his house, where they 
drank 'wine together and became friends. Then Todar Mai said to 
the Mina; “My wife will shortly give birth to a child j if a girl, 

I will give her in marriage to your eon ; if a boy, he ■will marry 
your daughter.” Todar Sfal’s wife gavo birth to a son, who was 
named Darya Khan, and Bada lUo's wife gave birth to a daughter, 
who was named Sasibadani or * moon-like body,' or * moon face.' 


» OautUtr, Horth-trtftfrti Fnvtnra, I, Wt, ICO. 

I raxUr o’l br BAbrt Atma SAm, Head Milter, Ilisb School, Uathan. 
* irthitological lUport, XX, 
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Wicn llio cliildron readied ten years of npe B3(la TISo rent the 
eigns of betrotlial to Darya KLan, l!ie fon of Todar, and after 
a year a marriage party started from Ajriugnrh ivitli rm'oral 
iiundrotls of Jfcos for the xdllage of J13(la fi3o. AHicn the Lridc- 
groom reached the house, he rtnidc the ornament (loritn) orcr tho 
door (nceorilinp to custom) hy making lus horte leap; for otherwise 
ix’Ing a he rouhl not have reached it. Tlic marriago ceremony 
was thus complete; hut as the Minns wished the Mcos to eat flesh 
with them, as \rcll oa to drink wine, the Mens jiretcndetl that the 
Dmperor of Dclhl’p trooj* liad atlaekcd their village and fo the 
whole marriage party retired, leaving Sarihodant in lier father’s 
houie. 

2, " Wien the girl grew older she rent a letter to Darya Khiln, 
hut it was unfortunately given to Toilar Mnl, who Iwat the raCMcn* 
ger. A second letter was nftcr>%ards fafely delivered to Darya 
Kh&n, who at once mounted Ids hone and started for the Mhtn 
village. As he oi'proaebc<l, a wonwn, who n-ns carrying a lajket of 
'cowdung (4m7),»aw him and tlirosTing doa-n her basket nuhed 
off at once to Sariliadani, to whom she raid : lieti Badi Itdo ki 
tunyan mh&fi ler, Jteat ilftio .t/oMo, main ne adihar ddri Aniti 
* 0 DSda H&o's tlauglrtcr, h'eten to my word; I saw tho Sfahk 
coining and threw down my basket of cowdung half ivny/ 
Darya KhSn was kindly received by his father-in-law, and tho two 
r.at down and drank fiecly. But when the Mina pressed his son- 
in-law to cat some roasted meat, Darya Kh3u struck him a blow on 
the mouth and knocked out two of lug teeth Then all tho Jllnas 
drew their swords and would have killed Darya Klian at once, but 
BSda BSo'b son inteiposal and took him inside the house to his 
sister Sasibadani. At night Darya Kbin fled with Sasibadani, and 
was pursued by the Minas, But lie reached his uncle’s house in 
safety, when the Afinas dropped t/io pursuit.'^ This story of Darya 
Khiu Meo and Sasibadani Mtni is a very popular one, and their 
song is sung at every new marriage by their MiiSsis or baids. 
One result of this affair has been the discontinuance of marriages 
between the Meos and the .Mfnas, which had previously been com- 
mon. 

S. "'U’batever truth there may be in the above story, the people 
generally refer to it as the cause of the discontinnance of marriages 
between the tiibes. Tlie acknowledgment of the previous mter- 
marriage seems to offer rattier a strong proof that the Jleos must 
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have been a cognate race witli the llmas, holding the same social 
positiou — higher pejhapg than the Ahir and other agricnltui-al 
classes, but decidedly bclo-vv the Rajputs, from -whom they claim 
descent. I am inclined, therefore, to j^ree with Jlajor Powlett that 
the ileos and Minas may have had a common origin. I have a sus- 
picion that they may he the descendants of the Megallaj, mentioned 
by Pliny, who dwelt along the Indus and the Jumna, apparently 
bordering on the Jumna. As the name is spelt Jfewara as .well as 
^lev, I think that Akhar must have revived the old foim u-luch 
gives a very near approach to Mcgall®/* 

4. ATliatever their connection with the Minas may be, the Meos 
themselves pretend to Rajput descent and 

Interual orsanitation. mQietlurtccnclans [pdl) and fifty-two golrai ; 

hut 5Ir. Channing* writes that no two enumerations of the Pals 
that ho has seen correspond precisely, and curiously enough the Cfty- 
two goiros include the Fats, and ate not, as would at drst appear, 
in addition to them. AVhat the exact relationship of the Pdl to 
the ^'otrcinay be cannot bo ascertained withmnt much more local 
enq^uiry in Rajpatana. It is possible that the system of exogamy 
pi-actiscd in the tribe may he m a stage of transition, which indeed 
is not wonderful, considering the various elements out of which the 
caste is evidently made up. As Sir A. Lyall* writes: "It is n 
Cave of Adullam that has stood open for ccntirries. TVith them 
a captured tvonian is solemnly admitted by a form, of adoption into 
one elide of aflinity, in order that she may be lawfully married into 
another, a fiction which loots verj' hke the survival of a custom 
that may once have been universal among all classes at a moie 
clastic stage of their growth ; for it cnaUcs the circles of afllnlty 
within a tribe to increase nml multiply their numbers without a 
break, wtide at the same iiane it the condilaons of lawful 

intemUTriage.'^ Tiio following is General Canntngham’s * enu-- 
mcration of the 3Ieo Pals : Five Jddon clans — Chlurkilat, D.il3t, 
Demrot, Nni, Pundolot ; fire Tomar elms — Ba1ot, Darwar, Ka1cs.a, 
Lundavat, Eattavat j one Kaclihwalu clan — ^DlngSI j oneRargQjar 
clan— Singal. Besides these there is one miscellaneous or half-blood 
clan — Palakra. Mr. Channing’s enumeration is somewhat different — 


> IVbelinm, ranjM £lknofraphy, tcction ITS. 
•Jtiolie 

fjrthavlogiral Rtjvrti, XX, S3. 
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Balant j Katilw'at j Darn-Al ; LandAwat ; Chirklot ; DImrot ; Dniot ; 
Nfli • Tiinfflot ; DaliuffAl ; Siugiil; Kolosi or KalsakliL The com- 
jdote Census returns pivc nmcly-tcvcn *nt>-tVjvis‘ion8 oI llic !Mco or 
Hindu and three hundred and forty-an'cu of the Ifcwati or Jlnml- 
mAn branch. Tlic Hindn branch luive onncxctl v.iriou8 KAjput 
septs, such ns Bnrgfljar, Hara, JanuAr, Kotihpuriya, Raghubansi, 
RAwat, and Tomar. Tlio names of tlie iMilsalmAn st-ctions illuetrato 
th« composite nature of tlio caste. Vt'c find Rujpiit sept names, 
such ns BargCljar, Chandcla, CliaubAn, Gnblot, JAdon, Kachhwalia, 
Ratbanrijra, side by side srith BbAt, D.alcaiit, Gadariya, Gliosi, 
Gujar, Gual, Jubtlin, Knbariya, Kori, Nfii, and Rangrez : besides 
local terms, such as Audhi^'a, Isnsiilpnriya, KLiirAluldi, Jhalak- 
purlya, Slirzapuriya, and Sultanpurij'a. ' . ”*• 

5. Tlio best arallablo account of tbc RajputAna branch of 

The JioNiof Eaj- Major Powlctt:* “The 

pQtinsu Mcoa arc rntmctJcally the first race in the 

Ahvav State, and the agricultural portion of tliom is considerably 
moro than double any other class of cuUirators except CJiainSra. 
They occupy about half the territory, and tho portion tliey dwell 
in occupies tho north nod east. They are divided into fifty-two 
• claus, of which tlio twelve largest aro called fdl and tho smaller 
'ffdlra. These clans contend much with each other, but tho mem- 
bers of a clan somctlmoa unite to assist one of their number wlicn 
in danger of being crushed by a fine, or. to recover n village lost to 
the clan by want of thrift. The Mcos, for they no doubt are often 
included under the term Mewati, were, during the Muhammadan 
period of power, always notorious for tlicir tmbnlence .and pieda- 
tory liabits j however, since tlicir complete subjection by Bakhtawar 
Sinh and Banni Sinh, who broke up the large turbulent villages into 
Q number of smaller hamlets, they have become generally well 
behaved; hut they return to thdr former habits when qpjwrtnm’fy 
offers. In 1857 they assembled, burnt State ricks, carried off cattle, 
etc., hut did not succeed in plundering town or village in Alwar. 

In British territory they plundered Rrozpur and other villages, 
and when a British force came to restore order many were hanged. 

6. “ Tliough Jleos claim to he of Rajput origin, there are 
grounds for believing that many spring from the same stock as the 
Jlinas. However, it is probable oiough that apostate Rajputs and 
bastard sons of RSjputs founded many of the clans as legends tell. 


Eajpuldna Ooffttor, HI. SOO. 
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Tho >rccH are now all JlnraTmSn^ in Dame; hut thoir nILige ileitios 
are the same as tho«c of tho Hindus, nni they keep eereral Hindu 
festivals. Urns, the lloll is with Mcos a season of roupli play, and 
is considered as important a fwtival as the Mwlnrram, 'Id, or Slab- 
bbarat 5 and thoj* likewise ohseire the Janam Ashhimi, D.asabra, and 
Diwali. They often keep HRihnian priests to %vTito the note (pfli 
ciillii) fixing the date of marriage. Tliey call themselves by Hindu 
rumes, with the exception of Itam ; and Sinli Is n frequent aflix 
though not to common as Klian. On the Anuwas, or monthly 
conjunction of the tun and moon, thcJfcos, in common with Hindu 
Ahtrs, Gdjars, etc., cease from labour; and when they make a well, 
the first proceeding is to erect a platform {ehaldtra) to BliaironjL 
or llanumin. However, when plunder was to ho obtained, they 
Kavo shown Utile respect for Hindu shrines or temples j and when 
the sanctity of a threatened place lias been urged, the retort lias 
been— ru»» /a 3«o ; J/ei»— ‘ Vou may be a god, hat I am a 

SIco, ' As regards thdr own religion, Moos are verj’ ignorant. 
Tew know the A'afiwa, and fewer still the tegular prayers, the 
seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, honer'cr, applies only 
to Almir territory j in British, the effect of the schools is to make 
them mote ohsemnt of religious duties. Indeed, in Alwar, nt 
certain places where there are mosqncs, religious observances aro 
better malotoined, and eomo know tho Kalima, say tlicir prayers, 
and would like n Echool. 

7. “Sleos Jo not marry in their own eicn. but are lax 

about forming connections with women of other castes, whose child* 
ren they deceive into the Mco community. On marriage, two 
hundred rupees is considered a rcspcctiUilo sum to spend, tliat is to 
say, ono hundred and thirty on betrothai and seventy on 

marriage. They sometimes dower their danghlcrs handsomely, and 
Bometinies make money by them. Indeed they often say that they’ 
have sold thdr daughters to pay tlidr debts. As alicady stated, 
Brahmans take part in the formalities pwceding a marriage, but the 
ceremony itself is performed by tho Qazi, who receives a feo o£ 
about fil*4 and eight sers of rice. The rite of circumcision is 
performed by the village barber and the village Faqir, who also 
guards a new grave for some days till the ground has become too 
hard to disturb. As agriculturists, Jlcoa are inferior to tbeir 
Hindu neighbours. The point in which they chiefly fail is in work- 
ing thdr wells, for which ilay lack patience. Thdr women, whom 
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they do not seclude will, it is said, do more field work than the 
men; indeed women are often found at work when the men are 
lying down. Like the women of low Hindu castes, they tattoo 
their liodies — a practice disapproved by Musalmans in general. Sfeo? 
aro generally poor and live badly'. They have no scruples about 
getting drunk when -opportunity offers. The men wear the loin 
and waist cloth irtman), and not drawers {pdefdma). Their 

dress is in fact Hindu. ‘ The men often wear gold ornaments, bnt 
the women aro seldom or never allowed to have them,^' 

S. Sir J/Afalcom* says that it is hard to say whether the Jleos 
of Central India are Hindus or Aluhammadans. They partake of 
both i-eligions and are the most desperate rogues in India. Though 
they ai-c stigmatised as robbers and assassins, ’they are admitted to 
^be faithful aud couiageous guards and servants, Tlieir chiefs 
invariahly- took the lead in robberies on a large scale. Colonel 
. Ilervey * says that the iifnas of Upper HajputSna are Hindus of 
the straitest sect, and not only do Hindns of every denomination, 
higk and low, but all Thlikurs, J&ts, and Ahlrs will even partake of 
food which lias been prepared by them. Brahmans and Baoy'os alone 
refrain from eating their food and drinking their water. . Tliey will 
• however drink water which has been drawn by a 3I!na,lmt not put 
it into any drinking utensil. They never intermarry in their 
mother’s (jotra except after a rcmoie of four gencfrations. Tlie 
' ^ installation of the 3Iah3r.»ja of Jaypur is not considered complete 
until the ceremony of fixing the mark of sovereignty is 

performed by the headmen of the two leading subdivisions. They 
guard the !Mah.3r3ya’6 liarcm, and arc the .constituted w.'itchmcn of 
the State. They do not, however, mii with the Parih.V. 3Iinas 
inhabiting Khairwara, who eat the llcsh of young baffaloes. In 
the IVestern Panjab, 3Ir. J. tVil-ion* says that they erect in their 
^•illagcs the standard of Sayyid Matand. TIjc erection of these is 
the privilege of a body of Shaikhs, who arc known ns mosque atten- 
dants and liaie divided the 3Ico \ illages among them. 

Each man annually sets up a standard in each vilhge of Lis’ onm 
circle, receiving one rupee from the Ullage for so doing, and appro- 
' priating all offerings made by the people. The usual offering is a 


• * Cfntrftt/adMi. It. trs. 
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fort oE Bwretmwt made of brcail cmmirt, ghi, and sugar, wlifcli is 
ca\1cd naltda ; Uiia is bioaght tlie worshippcra aad put iu tlio 
liand of tlie attendant Mnjarnr ; l»o places it at tlic foot of the btond- 
ard, reciting tl»c lilc'sing while th' worshipper 

makes an olwitance. The Khanrhlas, wlio aro closely connect«l 
with the IMcos, have the same ceremony, According to General 
Cunningliam,* thej' worencetho local deities of the Hindus, such as 
Bliaijya, a platform with white stones placed upon it, %vho ia also 
called Bhflmiya, Clulnmd, or Khcta Deo. lie thinks that tlie cus-' 
tom of tattooing, common among the women, points to a connection 
with tho lower classcfi of Hindus, and perhaps also wiUi the aliori- 
gin.al hitnas, rather tlian to any relationship unth tins Ilajpiits. 
Tliey may, howerer, liarc been RSjputson the side of the f.i there, while 
the mothers preserved the enstoms of the lower races to wliich tliey 
belonged. He also de«cribc8 the lavish ^vastc with wliieh they 
jictform the ceremony of tlie funeral feast, which is called shak^ 
lardna from the quantity of sugar consumed by tho guests, 

9. The last Census classes them under three heads: the 3Ieo 
and Mina, who arc all Hindns; and the 
Kortii*WMtcni Ptot- Rfcwati, who arc all Rluharnmndaus. Tlioro 
iscoi &Bd Os4h. ^ legend current tliat the two sons of 

BSja Ja^want had once, in the course of a hunting excursion, 
caught and brought in two wild cows. Thdr fiiends taking pity 
on the calves, which wcrcicft deserted m the jungle, taxed the princes' 
•with their', irrcli^ous conduct ; upon which their father turned 
them out of bis palace. One of tliem turned a freebooter and 
directed his course to Jaranndcs, or the country between the 
Ganges and the Jumna ; after making a great booty m slaves and 
goods, he returned to lus native place, Mewat, which lie eontmoed 
to govern In the name of his father. lie had, however, lost tho 
orthodoxy of his Hindu fcuth by leading a dissolute hfe and 
forming connections with women of difTerent creeds and castes 
during the period 'wWIe ho roamed about as a freebooter. Prom 
him the present Mewatls are siud to he descended. Another legend* 
dcri\es the name Rleo from the word taaheo, wliich .they use in 
driving their cattle } and a third story • says that when a majority of 
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the tribe were converted to IsUm, the remainder, who preserved their' 
faith, were termed Amina JIco or " pme Mcos, ’* whence the name 
Mina. Again, according to Colonel Tod, Maina means the nnmlfed 
class, while llina is applied to the mixed tribe, of which they reckon 
twelve Communities (^<^0 descended from Eajput blood, >.y., • 
ChauHuj Tuarj Jadon; Farib^r; Kachhwaha; Solanhi; Sankla; 
Gahlot, etc.- The word pal, according to the same authority, m<ans 
a “defile in a-vnlley saitahle for cultivation , and defence.” In 
Cawnpur,' the Minas call themsdvos ThSknrs, and adopt the clan 
names of Chaudcl and ChanhSn; hot they are dcspiswl by real 
ThSkurs, In the Central Duab, they are i-eported to worsliip a dei- 
Bed ancestor named Jagat Deo in the form of a nidc clay image, to 
wluch calces are offcjed, ' They disclmm all connection with the 
regular Mcn’itia and call themselves Rajpnts : but they an* endoga* 
mous' and many usoally in the exchange form: a man giringhis' 
Bister in marriage to lus wife's brother. As a mark of distinction- 
from the regular Jfeos, some call themselves jMdI), 

. ‘ 10. The Jluhammidan branch, who are nsi»ny knnnn as 
Mewiiti, claim to liave bwn'originally Jadons and members of other 
Efljpot Wpts of MewSt, who were converted to Isl.nm by.AJ.'iMid^dtn 
Giiori. Tlioy ore said to 1>e immigrants from Aln-nr, Flttrtpur, 
and Gnrgdon. Tlicnr settlement in Jratlmra is dated, in the reign 
o! Eao Sindhia of GwSlior, about 'a handrud* -years ngo. They 
follow the law of exogamy prm-ailing'among the 'JIindu branch 
but, in other re-^xets, are regulatol by tire rules of Islam. They 
allow widow marriage by the diorfeia form. Tiie.l>etrothal‘i« 
settled bv the bride's father sending from 'one to fivu’rnjfcs by bis 
Inrber and friends ; this is laid in the lap of the boy in the presence 
of the assembled brethren, and by its acceptance the betrotiul is 
confirmed. Their birth and death ccrcrooaics are of the normal 
Mnliammadan tjTV. 

11. At pres^ent nearly all of them are cultivators and day-labour- 
ers, In tlic (Sanges-Jumu.a Duah, they liavo 
Oecsnatioo. ^ thorn in the side of snwessive rulers 

since the dawn of liistory. We first bvar p£ them when, at the 
imtipiljon of rritWri lUj of Delhi, tlicy were ctp^llod from the 
Uj’pJT Dn&b by the Rjjputa.of the liargfljar, • iJhatti, Chokar, 
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Jadon, and Galilofc septs. In the early Muliammadan era they 
again brohe out and gave constant trouble, until tlicy were brought 
under subjection by Ghayfis-ud-din Balban.' Zia-ud-din Bami* 
describes their misconduct in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Jlubarak 
■■ Shah waged an unsuccessful camjmgn against them, but finally 
defeated them in 1425 A.D.* They again broke out three years 
later, and the war went on till 1432 A.D.,* when they were at last 
coerced. Bahar, on his arrival at Agra, describes their loader ESja 
Ilasan Khan as “the chief agitator in all these confusions anl 
insurrections.” * Farishta * describes two terrible slaughters of tur- 
bulent Mewatis by Imam-nd-dln, ‘Wazir of Nasir-ud-din l^fahmdd^ 
in 1259 A.D,, and agan by Balban in 1265. In the ilntiny, they 
arid the Gujars of the Upper Duab wcie notorious -for their tur- 
bulence, and seriously impeded the operations against Delhi.. -The 
popular idea of them is quite in unison with tbeirbbtoryj'i’tf^/i? 
Idt, pithh^ ddt j HeJiii ieri Sleteal / paili ffdli, pUhhS hdt are com- 
mon proverbs, which mean that, in dealing with a Mewati, you had 
better lack or abuse hioi before you do business with him ; their 
niggardliness is recorded by Uto leti jah dd,jab okhal i bhat tupa^a 
. the Meo will not give lus daughter in foarriage till 

he gets a mortar full of silver j ” his blood-thirstiness— J/ro tla 
pdl haraft barat men ba<i!a lela haii “the Meo^e brat tabes his 
levCTige when he is'twelvc years old;" his toughnese — lileo vtara 
jabj<Inife,-jab’llja 6o Jd/t “Never be sure that a Meo is dead 
. till you see .the ttunl-day funeral ceremony performed.” 


Ditfribvlton of tie iUos aecordinp to ibe Centut of 18^1. 
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Iililki.* — ^A. iruiianunflAm tribe in Bome of tlic Eastern dis-' 
tricts and parts of OndL -wto are not recorded separately in the last 
Censns. ■, In Uuao, they, ate Ismdholdcre cud field labourers. In 
Az-imgarh) they arc regard^ as the aiistodracy of the Muhammadan 


> UftBOd en a note lor U. Chhatu lAJ/Dcimty Collgctor, TJoio. 
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comroimity, ouJ tiro bo ca]}cd bccau*'& Uitir aticcftora v-ero tJn? class ' 
to whom pnncipall^ ie\ermc grauts {mtli) were gnen under tlie 
lluhammadm rule Thej ate tlie class until whom we are moat 
hiou^ht m contiot, for thej hold ft good deal of landed property, nud 
from among them come manj of our native olTcials and hwjcrs, 
the tnbo in this respect otciipying among Miihammadans Iht po'^i- 
tion that Kftj astlia do among Hindus TIilj arc, as n rule, inclinctl 
to indolcnci., and are u anting in j racticahtj , Tlicir nti^hhoura do 
hot put mnch tro'st m their generosity or straightforwardness 
Thcie 18 a popular provtrh— • 

JUtHi itfjattc pitdf iUl if| 

PailhS that ntkli litrii •» 

"'^hat does aililki knowofthefoclingsof 'mother^? 
lie cornea in by the door and out by the window 
They ore as a rule wanting m enthusiasm foi thtir creed 
Some are 8h alis and some Sunnis, and their hres ore regulated by 
the orthodox rules of IslAm v 

Mirasi, Dom Lltrasi, Dum Hirasi — A caste of singers niin- 
stiols and genealogists They arc oliTionsly *nn oiT&liooi of the 
great Com tribe and at the last Census s] pear to hare been classed 
among the Jluhammadia Dorns The woid MiiAsi is derived fiom 
the Arabic ‘ mlicntance” m the sense tliat the members of 

this caste are assort of Ueieditary bards or minstrels to the lower 
tribes as tbcBhAl is to tbo Rajputs Tbej are also known as PakhI* 
waji, from the Pakhu caj or timbrel which they play, h,alawant, 

• possessed of art or skill {iah) Qawwal one who speaks flu- 
ently, a piofc'sional story teller^' They sometimes abbreviate the 
woi-d Jfiraai into Jlir as if they weic Sayj ids They are geenungly 
closely akin to the Dhaihi, and the hfuhammadanMiidSiSaud Dh^i- 
lu8 api oai to intennariy and cat together 

2 The AIiiAsi has two functions — the menjue music aus story 
tellers and genealogists the women dan<» and 6mg but they are 
said to perform only m the piesence of women, and aie reputed 
chaste A writer m the Calcutta Beitew * gives an amusing ac- 
count of the Miiasi — 

The Alirlsi la a perfect AutolyCos at weildmgs and other func- 
tions among the Jafs and again at the solid funcials * in which 
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the Rajput takes hi^ pleainre Fa/lly, as Ltcomes a f'cntrcrasTi.^ One 
often meets Inni on a raar-lxiti«l stwl, its tail dycnl in tlio faslilon 
to a Jiair, and a jiair of Lottle-tlroms strapjxxl across its wltbora 
while the tails of a new pink tu»1>an, tlia fmli spoil of some ma^nan* 
injous client, stream in the Martli hretzo Ix^hind tlie lard^ and 
penea’oyst. Tlicsc f Ix'ggars on horsehack' aU^orh a most' inordi- 
nate share of the farmer's gain^^ and help !i5m, if recklessly difi>osed| 
in a variety of wars along the toad proTcrhially open to the non- 
ttau ticie of all societies. For ginetations hack the lords of Dig 
and Dhartpur were hartlly recognised ns even yeomen ; Lnt seventy 
years of peace and comparative plenty have trebled tljc demand for 
pedigrees as well as other luxurits.” "Writing of the,Panjdb, Mr. 
Ibbctson says : “.Tlic poailiou of tlic Mirjsi, ns of all .the minstrel 
castes, Is exceedingly low; but he alU-nds at weddings and similar 
occasions to recite geccalogics. Moreover, llicrc are grades cviu 
among ^lirasis. Tlic'otil-castetrilxshavctheir Mirasls, who, though 
' they do not cat with their clients, and merely render them profes- 
sional serricc, arc cotuldcred impureby tiiuMnasis of the higher 
’ cutes. The ^Iiruu is gciH-rally ahereditary 6er\aut, like the UIiAt, 
and is notorions for his exactions, whuh he makes imdcr U>c threat 
of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demadda fees.”* 

>• 8. Tlic jDStrnmcDts of the ?klirasi are geueially the small drum 
,• {dMal), Iho cymbals {'najira), and the gourd lute {/unpri). They 
are said lo^havo been converted to Isldm m respond to, an invitation 
from the poet Amir Khusm, who lived in the roign of AlA'ud-din 
Hlnlji 11295 A. D.V Tire most lamons of them in recent times was 
IlAji-ud*daula, who ruled the Court of Oudh. Another was 'AH 
Rakhsh who married a European woman, and whose daughter mar- 
ried Nasir-ud-dtn Ilridar. TIic current proverbs illustrate the unfa- 
TOurahlo view of the Dom MirSsi : Dorn, Banya, Pond— tlnoa 
beimSn .* “ The Dom, Danya, and opium-eater ate all three rogues'; ” , 
, J)om {/oh, Pdthak piydtla : “ The Dom in a litter and the Drahman ’ 
priest on foot;” Munh tagi* Vomnx Idl baehke samet di : "En- 
courage the sinpng woman, and she will come with all her 
brats;” Pdp Dom aur Dom Xi dddtxi Kiydn f main thurja 

zdda / - His father was a bard, and so was his gi-andfalher ; but 
be says, ' Sir ! Jly family is noblol”_ 

Mochi (Sanskrit mocfiika ) — the cobbler and shoemaker class. 
They are 'properly an occupational Eu>i-castc of Chamfir. There 
appear to be two kinds of Mochis: one, who make and cobble shoes , 
VDt.111. / " 
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arc real CliainSrs; thoiJe xrho malco eadcJles and hamefs call tlicm- 
fclvog Srihflstab KSyaftlifl, \ntU whom they intermarry and a"rec 
in manners and enstoms. Tiicy do trot nppear to know anytliing o£ 
^tho Ben^l tradition of their origin, which is tlms told hy Mr. 
Kislcy:* "One of the ‘ Brajapati or mind-born sons of Brahma was 
in the habit of proriding the flesh of cows and clarified butter as a 
burnt offering {nhttt) to tbc gods. It was then the custom to cat 
a portion of sacrifice, restore tbo rictimto life, and drive it into the 
forest. On Ihtg occasion tbePwjapati fatted to resuscitate the sacri- 
ficijvl animal, Owing to his wife, whowaspregnant at the time, having 
clandestinoly made away with a portion. Alarmed at this, he 
snuimoned all the other I'rajapatis, and they sought by divination to 
discover the cause of the failure. At last, they ascertained what 
‘had happened, and as a pimishrocnt the wife was curee<l and tspcllcd' 
their society. The cluld which she bore was the first ^fochi or 
tanner, and from that time forth mankind, being deprived of moi- 
xnattng cattle slaugiitered for food, tlio pions ahandoued the practice 
of IdUing line altogether. AnoUier story is that Mnohi^to, the 
ancestor of the caste, was horn from the sweat of Brahma while 
dancing. Ifociianeed to ofiTcnd the irritahfo sago Dan’Ssa, who 
sent a pretty Brdhmau widow to allarc him into n breach ’of chastity. 
^luchirSm accosted the widow as mother and refused to have any- , 
thing to do-wi^h her j hut Dur%'asa used the miraculous poweis he ■ 
bad acquirccLby. penance to render the widow pregnattt, so that the 
innocent ^lucbirdm was made an outcaste on suspicion. Prom her 
twin sons descended the two main sah-castes of the Bengal 
iMochis.” ' The Bengal Mochi evidently corresponds more to our 
Chamarthan Mochi. In Bengal he 'tans hides like the Cham&r, 
hut will only cure those of Bie cow, goat, buSalo, and deer. . 

. 2. Lucknow and Cawnpur are the great centres of the shoe- 

making trade. A firil account of the Lucknow shoe indnstiy has 
h«n given by Mr. Hoey.* A common proverb runs — Modi tnocM 
laren fhalS raj lee jin ! “ When saddlers squabble the Raja’s saddle 
gets tom, " %. e., “ Too many cooks epml the hrotTi.’^ 

3. The Census letnras show IBO'sab-dirisions of the Hindu and 
27 of the ilnsalman branch. "Wft find, as usual, many names 
taken from those of other castes and septs, such as Bagri, Bais, Dar- 
gAjar, Barw^r, Basoiiya, Bbnna^ Gaur, Gidhiya, Jadon, Janwir, 

* Tribe* aodCMU* in, 1605. . 
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Jit, KachTiwaha, Kira'thj Kori, Ttijpat, Ilamo''ija, Satanrir, 
Tomar . v?itU local gto«j>3, 8\»cU as Agarwil, AllalvlbiJi Bliojpunya, 
Chanrasij-a, Dilliwal, GujaraUja, Jaiswar, Kanatiji}a, Sakeena, 
SWrazj, Snl^staL 


Di$lrtb>i'titn of lltcH* ateotdtug to iht Cfn*»t of tSOJ. 
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